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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE READER. 



1HE late Mr. Burke, from a principle of 
unaffected humility, which they, who 
were the moft intimately acquainted with his 
character, ben: know to have been in his efti- 
mation one of the moft important moral du 
ties, never himfelf made any collection of the 
various publications with which, during a 
period of forty years, he adorned and enriched 
the literature of this country. When, how 
ever, the rapid and unexampled demand for 
his " Reflexions on the Revolution of France," 
had unequivocally teftified his celebrity as a 
writer, fome of his friends fo far prevailed upon 
him, that he permitted them to put forth a 
regular edition of his works. Accordingly, 
three volumes in quarto appeared under that 
title in 1 792, printed for the late Mr. Dodfley. 

a 3 That 



VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

That edition, therefore, has been made the 
foundation of the prefent, for which a form 
has been chofen better adapted to publick 
convenience. Such errours of the prefs as have 
been difcovered in it are here rectified : in 
other refpects it is faithfully followed, except 
that in one inftance, an accident of little mo 
ment has occasioned a flight deviation from the 
ftricl: chronological arrangement ; and that on 
the other hand, a fpeech of confpicuous excel 
lence, on his declining the poll at Briftol, in 
1 780, is here, for the firft time, inferted in its 
proper place. 

As the activity of the Author s mind, and 
the lively intereft which he took in the wel 
fare of his country, ceafed only with his life&gt; 
many fubfequent productions iilued from his 
pen, which were received in a manner corre- 
fponding with his diftinguifhed reputation. 
He wrote alfb various traces, of a lefs popular 
defcription, which he defigned for private cir 
culation, 
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culation, in quarters \vhere he fuppofed they 
might produce moft benefit to the commu 
nity; but which, with fome other papers, have 
been printed fmce his death, from copies 
which he left behind him fairly tranfcribed, 
and moft of them corrected as for the prefs. 
All thefe, now firft collected together, form 
the contents of the laft two volumes. They 
are difpofed in chronological order, with the 
exception of the Preface to BrifTot s Addrefs, 
\vhich having appeared in the Author s life 
time, and from delicacy not being avowed by 
him, did not come within the plan of this 
edition, but has been placed at the end of the 
laft volume, on its being found deficient in juft 
bulk. 

The feveral pofthumous publications, as 
they from time to time made their appear 
ance, were accompanied by appropriate pre 
faces. Thefe, however, as they were princi 
pally intended for temporary purpofes, have 

a 4 been 
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been omitted. Some few explanations only, 
which they contained, feem here to be neceiTary. 

The " Obfervations on the Conduct of the 
" Minority in the Seffion of 1 7Q3," had been 
written and fent by Mr. Burke as a paper en 
tirely and ftricHy confidential ; but it crept 
furreptitioufly into the world, through the 
fraud and treachery of the man whom he had 
employed to tranfcribe it, and, as ufually hap 
pens in fuch cafes, came forth in a very 
mangled ftate, under a falfe title, and without 
the introductory letter. The friends of the 
Author, without waiting to confult him, in- 
ilantly obtained an injunction from the Court 
of Chancery to flop the fale. What he him- 
felf felt, on receiving intelligence of the injury 
done him by one, from whom his kindnefs 
deferred a very different return, will be beft 
conveyed in his own words. The following 
is an extract of a letter to a friend, which he 
dictated on this fubjec"l from a fick bed. 

" MY 
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Bail, \Sth Feb. 1797. 

" MY DEAR LAURENCE, 

" ON the appearance of the ad- 
vertifement, all newfpapers, and all letters 
have been kept back from me till this time. 
; Mrs. Burke opened your s, and finding that 
all the meafures in the power of Dr. King, 
yourfelf, and Mr. Woodford, had been taken 
to fupprefs the publication, me ventured to 
deliver me the letters to-day, which were 
read to me in my bed, about two o clock. 
" This affair does vex me ; but I am not 
in a ftate of health at prefent to be deeply 
vexed at any thing. Whenever this matter 
comes into difcinTion, I authorize you to 
contradict the infamous reports, which (I 
am informed) have been given out ; that 
this paper had been circulated through the 
" Miniftry, and was intended gradually to 
" flide into the prefs. To the beft of my re- 
" collection, I never had a clean copy of it 
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" but one, which is now in my poiTeffion ; I 
" never communicated that, but to the Duke 
" of Portland, from whom I had it back 
" again. But the Duke will fet this matter 
" to rights, if in reality there were two copies, 
" and he has one. I never mewed it, as they 
" know, to any one of the Miniftry. If the 
* Duke has really a copy, I believe his and 
" mine are the only ones that exift, except 
" what was taken by fraud from loofe and 

" incorrect papers by S , to whom I gave 

" the letter to copy. As foon as I began to 
" fufpecl him capable of any fuch fcandalous 
" breach of truft, you know with what an- 
" xiety I got the loofe papers out of his hands, 
" not having reafon to think that he kept any 
" other. Neither do I believe in fad (unlefs 
" he meditated this villainy long ago) that he 
" did or does now poiTefs any clean copy. I 
" never communicated that paper to any one 
" out of the very fmall circle of thofe private 
" friends, from whom I concealed nothing. 

" But 
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* But I beg you and my friends to be cau- 
" tiou how you let it be underftood, that I 
" disclaim any thing but the mere acl: and in- 
" tention of publication. I do not retract any 
" one of the fentiments contained in that Me- 
" morial, which was and is my juftification, 
" addrefled to the friends, for whofe ufe alone 
" I intended it. Had I defigned it for the 
" publick, I mould have been more exa& and 
" full. It was written in a tone of indigna- 
* tion, in confequence of the refolutions of the 
" Whig Club, which were directly pointed 
" againft myfelf and others, and occafioned our 
" feceffion from that Club; which is the laft 
" acl of my life that I mall under any circum- 
ftances repent. Many temperaments and 
explanations there would have been, if I had 
" ever had a notion that it mould meet the 
" publick eye." 

-.^ 

In the meantime a large impreffion, amount 
ing, it is believed, to three thoufand copies, 

had 
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had been difperfed over the country. To re 
call thefe was impoffible ; to have expected 
that any acknowledged production of Mr. 
Burke, full of matter likely to intereft the fu 
ture hiftorian, could remain for ever in obfcu- 
rity, would have been folly; and to have pafled 
it over in filent neglect, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, to have then made any confider- 
able changes in it, might have feemed an 
abandonment of the principles which it con 
tained. The Author, therefore, difcovering 
that, with the exception of the introductory 
letter, he had not in fact kept any clean copy, 
as he had fuppofed, corrected one of the 
pamphlets with his own hand. From this, 
which was found preferved with his other 
papers, his friends afterwards thought it their 
duty to give an authentick edition. 

The " Thoughts and Details on Scarcity" 
were originally prefented in the form of a Me 
morial to Mr. Pitt. The Author propofed af 
terwards 
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terwards to recaft the fame matter in a new 
Ihape. He even advertifed the intended work 
under the title of " Letters on Rural (Econo- 
micks, addrefTed to Mr. Arthur Young ;" but 
he feems to have finifhed only two or three de 
tached fragments of the firfr. letter. Thefe 
being too imperfect to be printed alone, his 
friends inferted them in the Memorial where 
they feemed beft to cohere. The Memorial 
had been fairly copied, but did not appear to 
have been examined or corrected, as fome 
trifling errors of the tranfcriber were percep 
tible in it. The manuscript of the fragments 
was a rough draft from the Author s own hand, 
much blotted and very confufed. 

The " Third Letter on the Propofals for 
Peace," was in its progrefs through the prels 
when Mr. Burke died. About one half of it 
was actually revifed in print by himfelf, though 
not in the exadl order of the pages as they now 
ftand. He enlarged his firft draft, and fepa- 

rated 
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rated one great member of his fubject, for the 
purpofe of introducing iome other matter be 
tween. The different parcels of manufcript, 
defigned to intervene, were difcovered. One 
of them he feemed to have gone over himfelf, 
and to have improved and augmented. The 
other (fortunately the fmaller),was much more 
imperfect, juft as it was taken from his mouth 
bv dictation. The former reaches from the 

J 

two hundred and forty-fixth, * to near the end 
of the two hundred and fixty-fecond page ; the 
latter nearly occupies the twelve pages which 
follow. No important change, none at all af 
fecting the meaning of any paiTage, has been 
made in either, though in the more im perfect 
parcel, fome latitude of difcretion in fubordi- 
nate points was neceffarily ufed. 

There is, however, a confiderable member, 
for the greater part of which, Mr. Burke s re- 

* In the prefent edition it extends from page 320 to 
page 336. 

putatiort 
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putation is not refponfible : this is the inquiry 
into the condition of the higher claflfes, which 
commences in the* two hundred and ninety-fifth 
page. The fummary of the whole topick indeed, 
nearly as it ftands in the three hundred and fe- 
venty third and fourth pages, -j* was found, to 
gether with a marginal reference to the bank 
rupt-lift, in his own hand- writing; and the ac 
tual conclufionof the letter was dictated by him, 
but never received his fubfequent correction. He 
had alfo preferved, as materials for this branch 
of hisfubjecT:, fome fcattered hints, documents, 
and parts of a correfpondence on the ftate of 
the country. He was, however, prevented from 
working on them, by the want of fome au- 
thentick and official information, for which 
he had been long anxioufly waiting, in order 
to afcertain, to the fatisfaclion of the publick, 
what with his ufual fagacity he had fully an 
ticipated from his own perfonal obfervation, to 

* Page 369 of the prefent edition. 

f Pages 417, 418 of the present edition. 

his 
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his own private conviction. At length the re 
ports of the different Committees, which had 
been appointed by the two Houfes of Parlia 
ment, amply furnifhed him with evidence for 
this purpofe. Accordingly he read and con- 
fidered them with attention ; but for any 
thing beyond this the feafon was now paft. 
The Supreme Difpofer of all, againft whofe in- 
fcrutable counfels it is vain as well as impious 
to murmur, did not permit him to enter on the 
execution of the talk which he meditated. It 
was refolved, therefore, by one of his friends, 
after much heiitation, and under a very painful 
refponfibility, to make fuch an attempt as he 
could at fupplying the void ; efpecially becaufe 
the infuffi ciency of our refources for the con 
tinuance of the war was underftood to have 
been the principal objection urged againft the 
two former " Letters on the Propofals for 
Peace." In performing with reverential diffi 
dence this duty of friendship, care r\as been 
taken not to attribute to Mr. Burke any fenti- 

ment 
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ment which is not moil explicitly known, 
from repeated converfations, and from much 
correfpondence, to have been decidedly enter 
tained by that illuftrious man. One paiTage 
of nearly three pages, containing a cenfure of 
our defeniive fyftem, is borrowed from a pri 
vate letter, which he began to dictate, with an 
intention of comprizing in it the Ihort refult 
of his opinions, but which he afterwards aban 
doned, when, a little time before his death, 
his health appeared in fome degree to amend, 
and he hoped that Providence might have 
fpared him at lead to complete the larger 
publick letter, which he then propofed to 
re fume. 

In the preface to the former edition of this 
letter, a fourth was mentioned as being in pof- 
feffion of Mr. Burke s friends. It was in facl: 
announced by the Author himfelf, in the con- 
clufion of the fecond, which it was then de- 
figned to follow. He intended, he faid, " to 

VOL. I. b " proceed 
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" proceed next on the queftion of the facilities 
poffefled by the French Rcpub\ick,from the 
Internal Jl ate of other nations, and particularly 
of this, for obtaining her ends; and, as his 
" notions were controverted, to take notice of 
" what, in that way, had been recommended 
" to him." The vehicle which he had chofen 
for this part of his plan was an anfvver to a 
pamphlet which was fuppofed to come from 
. high authority, and was circulated by Minif- 
ters with great induftry, at the time of its ap 
pearance in October 1/95, immediately pre 
vious to that Seffion of Parliament when his 
Majefty for the firft time declared, that the 
appearance of any difpofition in the enemy to 
negotiate for general peace, mould not fail to 
be met with an earneft defire to give it the 
fulleft and fpeedieft affed. In truth, the an- 
fvver, which is full of fpirit and vivacity, was 
written the latter end of the fame year, but 
was laid afide when the queftion affumed a 
more ferious afpecl, from the commencement 

of 
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of an actual negotiation, which gave rife to the 
feries of printed letters. Afterwards, he began 
to re-write it, with a view of accommodating 
it to his new purpofe. The greater part, how 
ever, ftill remained in its original ftate ; and 
feveral heroes of the Revolution, who are there 
celebrated, having in the interval pafled off the 
publick ftage, a greater liberty of infertion and 
alteration than his friends on confideration 
have thought allowable, would be neceflary to 
adapt it to that place in the feries for which 
it was ultimately defigned by the Author. 
This piece, therefore, addreiTed, as the title 
originally flood, to his noble friend, Earl Fitz- 
william, will be given the firft in the fupple- 
mental volumes, which will be hereafter add 
ed to complete this edition of the Author s 
works. 

The tra&s, moft of them in manufcript, 
which have been already feleded as fit for this 
purpofe, will probably furnifh four or five vo- 

b 2 lumes 
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lumes more, to be printed uniformly with this 
edition. The principal piece is entitled " An 
EfTay towards an Abridgement of the Englifh 
Hiftory ;" and reaches from the earlieft period 
down to the conclusion of the reign of King 
John. It is written with much depth of an 
tiquarian refearch, directed by the mind of an 
intelligent ftatefman. This alone, as far as 
can be conjectured, will form more than one 
volume. Another entire volume alfo, at leaft, 
will be filled with his letters to publick men 
on publick affairs, efpecially thofe of France. 
This fupplement will be fent to the prefs with 
out delay. 

Mr. Burke s more familiar correfpondencc 
will be referved, as authorities to accompany 
a narrative of his life, which will conclude the 
whole. The period during which he flourifhed 
was one of the moft memorable of our annals. 
It comprehended the acquintion of one empire 
in the eaft, the lofs of another in the weft, and 

the 
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the total fubverfion of the ancient fyftem of 
Europe by the French Revolution ; with all 

which events the hiftory of his life is necef- 
farily and intimately connected ; as indeed it 
alfo is, much more than is generally known, 
with the ftate of literature and the elegant 
arts. Such a fubjecl of biography cannot be 
difmnTed with a flight and rapid touch ; nor 
can it be treated in a manner worthy of it, 
from the information, however authentick and 
exteniive, which the induftry of any one man 
may have accumulated. Many important com 
munications have been received, but fome 
materials, which relate to the purfuits of his 
early years, and which are known to be in 
exiftence, have been hitherto kept back, not- 
withftanding repeated inquiries and applica 
tions. It is, therefore, once more earneftly 
requefted, that all perfons who call themfelves 
the friends or admirers of the late Edmund 
Burke, will have the goodnefs to tranfmit, 
without delay, any notices of that, or of any 

b 3 other 
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other kind, which may happen to be in their 
pofleffion, or within their reach, to Meflrs. 
Rivingtons ; a refpecl and kindnefs to his me 
mory which will be thankfully acknowledged 
by thofe friends to whom, in dying, he com 
mitted the facred truft of his reputation. 



AD- 
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TO THE 



PRESENT EDITION. 



A NEW Edition of the Works of Mr. 

Burke having been called for by the 

Publick, the opportunity has been taken to 

make fome flight changes, it is hoped for 

the better. 

^ 

A different diftribution of the contents, 
while it has made the volumes, with the ex 
ception of the firft and fixth, more nearly 
equal in their refpedlive bulk, has, at the 
fame time, been fortunately found to produce 
a more methodical arrangement of the whole. 
The firft and fecond volumes, as before, feve- 

rally 
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rally contain thofe literary and philosophical 
works by which Mr. Burke was known, pre 
vious to the commencement of his publick life 
as a ftatefman, and the political pieces which 
were written by him between the time of his 
firft becoming connected with the Marquis of 
Rockingham^ and his being chofen Member 
for Briftol. In the third are comprehended 
all his fpeeches and pamphlets from his firft 
arrival at Briftol, as a candidate, in the year 
1774, to his farewell addrefs from the huf* 
tings of that city, in the year 1780. What 
he himfelf publimed relative to the affairs of 
India occupies the fourth volume. The re 
maining four comprize his works fince the 
French revolution, with the exception of the 
Letter to Lord Kenmare on the Penal Laws 
againft Irifh Catholicks, which was probably 
inferted where it {lands from its relation to 
the fubject of the Letter addrefled by him, at 
a later period, to Sir Hercules Langrifhe. 
With the fame exception, too, flricl regard 

has 
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has been paid to chronological order, which, 
in the laft edition, was in fome inftances 
broken, to infert pieces that were not difco- 
vered till it was too late to introduce them in 
their proper places. 

In the Appendix to the Speech on the 
Nabob of Arcot s Debts the references were 
found to be confufed, and, in many places, 
erroneous. This probably had arifen from 
the circumftance that a larger and differently 
conftru&ed Appendix feems to have been ori 
ginally defigned by Mr. Burke, which, how 
ever, he afterwards abridged and altered, while 
the fpeech and the notes upon it remained as 
they were. The text and the documents that 
lupport it have throughout been accommo 
dated to each other. 

The orthography has been in many cafes 
altered, and an attempt made to reduce it to 
fome certain flandard. The rule laid down 

for 
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for the difcharge of this talk was, that when 
ever Mr. Burke could be perceived to have 
been uniform in his mode of fpelling, that was 
confidered as decisive; but, where he varied, 
(and as he was in the habit of writing by dic 
tation, and leaving to others the fuperintend- 
ance of the prefs, he was peculiarly liable to 
variations of this fort) the beft received au 
thorities were directed to be followed. The 
reader, it is trufted, will find this object, too 
much difregarded in modern books, has here 
been kept in view throughout. The quota 
tions which are interfperfed through the 
works of Mr. Burke, and which, were fre 
quently made by him from memory, have 
been generally compared with the original 
authors. Several miftakes in printing, of one 
word for another, by which the fenfe was 
either perverted or obfcured, are now recti 
fied. Two or three fmall infertions have 
alfo been made from a quarto copy corrected 
by Mr. Burke himlelf. From the fame fource 

fomething 
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fomething more has been drawn in the (hape 
of notes, to which are fubfcribed his ini 
tials. Of this number is the explanation of 
that celebrated phrafe, " the fwinifh multi 
tude :" an explanation which w^as uniformly 
given by him to his friends, in converfation 
on the fubjecl:. But another note will pro 
bably intereft the reader ftill more, as being 
ftrongly expreffive of that parental affection 
which formed fo amiable a feature in the cha 
racter of Mr. Burke. It is in page 208 of 
Vol. V. where he points out a confiderable 
paffage as having been fupplied by his " loft 
fon." Several other parts, poffibly amount 
ing all together to a page or thereabout, were 
indicated in the fame manner ; but, as they 
in general confift of {ingle fentences, and as 
the meaning of the mark by which they were 
diftinguimed was not actually exprefled, it has 
not been thought neceflary to notice them 
particularly. 
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PREFACE. 

BEFORE the philofophical works of Lord Bo- 
LINGBROKE had appeared, great things were 
expected from the leifure of a man, who from the 
fplendid fcene of action, in which his talents had 
enabled him to make fo confpicuous a figure, had 
retired to employ thofe talents in the inveftiga-r 
tion of truth. Philofophy began to congratulate 
herfelf upon fuch a profelyte from the world of 
bufinefs, and hoped to have extended her power 
under the aufpices of fuch a leader. In the midst 
of these pleasing expectations, the works themfelves 
at laft appeared in full body^ and with great pomp. 
Thofe who fearched in them for new difcoveries 
in the myfteries of nature ; thofe who expected 
fomething which might explain or direct the ope 
rations of the mind ; thofe who hoped to fee mo 
rality illuftrated and enforced ; thofe who looked 
for new helps to fociety and government j thofe 
who defired to fee the characters and paffions of 
mankind delineated ; in fhort, all who confider 
fuch things as philofophy, and require fome of 
them at least, in every philofophical work, all thefe 
were certainly difappointed j they found the land 
marks of fcience precifely in their former places : 

B 2 and 
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and they thought they received but a poor recom- 
pence for this difappointment,in feeing every mode 
of religion attacked in a lively manner, and the 
foundation of every virtue, and of all government, 
Tapped with great art and much ingenuity. What 
advantage do we derive from fuch writings ? What 
delight can a man find in employing a capacity 
which might be ufefully exerted for the noblest 
purpofes, in a fort of fallen labour, in which, if 
the author could fucceed, he is obliged to own, 
that nothing could be more fatal to mankind than 
his fuccefs ? 

I cannot conceive how this fort of writers pro- 
pofe to compafs the deligns they pretend to have 
in view, by the inftruments which they employ. 
Do they pretend to exalt the mind of man, by 
proving him no better than a beaft? Do they think 
to enforce the practice of virtue, by denying that 
vice and virtue are diftinguimed by good or ill 
fortune here, or by happinefs or mifery hereafter ? 
Do they imagine they fhall increafe our piety, and 
our reliance on God, by exploding his providence, 
and infilling that he is neither juft nor good? Such 
are the doctrines which, fometimes concealed, 
fometimes openly and fully avowed, are found to 
prevail throughout the writings of Lord BOLING- 
BROKE ; and fuch are the reafonings which this 
noble writer and feveral others have been pleafed 
to dignify with the name of philofophy. If thefe 

are 
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are delivered in a fpecious manner, and in a ftyle 
above the common, they cannot want a number 
of admirers of as much docility as can be wiihed 
for in difciples. To thefe the editor of the follow 
ing little piece has addrefled it : there is no reafon 
to conceal the defign of it any longer. 

The defign was, to (hew that, without the exer 
tion of any confiderable forces, the fame engines 
which were employed for the deft ruction of reli 
gion, might be employed with equal fuccefs for 
the fubverfion of government ; and that fpecious 
arguments might be ufed againft thofe things 
which they, who doubt of every thing elfe, will 
never permit to be queftioned. It is an obferva- 
tion which I think Ifocrates makes in one of his 
orations againft the fophifts, that it is far more 
eafy to maintain a wrong caufe, and to fupport 
paradoxical opinions to the fatisfadion of a com 
mon auditory, than to eftablifh a doubtful truth 
by folid and conclufive arguments. When men 
find that fomething can be faid in favour of what, 
on the very propofal, they have thought utterly 
indefenfible, they grow doubtful of their own rea 
fon ; they are thrown into a fort of pleafing fur- 
prife ; they run along with the fpeaker, charmed 
and captivated to find fuch a plentiful harveft of 
reafoning, where all feemed barren and unpromif- 
ing. This is the fairy land of philofophy. And 
Jt very frequently happens, that thofe pleafing im- 

B 3 preilions 
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preffions on the imagination, fubfift and 
their effect, even after the underftanding has been 
fatisfied of their unfubftantial nature. There is a 
fort of glofs upon ingenious falfehoods, that daz 
zles the imagination, but which neither belongs 
to, nor becomes the fober afpecb of truth. I have 
met with a quotation in Lord Coke s reports that 
pleafed me very much, though I do not know 
from whence he has taken it : " Intcrdum fucata 
" falfitciS) (fays he) in multis eft probabilior, etfape 
" rationibus vincit nudam *ueritatem" In fuch cafes, 
the writer has a certain fire and alacrity infpired 
into him by a confcioufnefs, that let it fare how it 
will with the fubjecl, his ingenuity will be fure of 
applaufe ; and this alacrity becomes much greater 
if he acts upon the offeniive, by the impetuofity 
that always accompanies an attack, and the unfor 
tunate propenfity which mankind have to the 
\fmding and exaggerating faults. The editor is 
fatisfied that a mind, which has no reftramt from 
afenfe of its own weaknefs,of its fubordinate rank 
in the creation, and of the extreme danger of let 
ting the imagination loofeupon fomefubjecl:s,may 
very plaufibly attack every thing the moft excel 
lent and venerable ; that it would not be difficult 
to criticife the creation itfelf; and that if we were 
to examine the divine fabricks by our ideas of 
reafon and fitnefs, and to ufe the fame method of 
attack by which fome men have alfaulted revealed 

religion 
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religion, we might with as good colour, and with 
the fame fuccefs, make the wifdom and power of 
God in his creation appear to many no better than 
foolifhnefs There is an air of plaufibility which 
accompanies vulgar reafonings and notions taken 
from the beaten circle of ordinary experience, 
that is admirably fuited to the narrow capacities 
of fome, and to the lazinefs of others. But this 
advantage is in great meafure loft, when a painful, 
comprehenfive furvey of a very complicated mat 
ter, and which requires a great variety of confi- 
derations, is to be made ; when we muft feek in a 
profound fubject, not only for arguments, but for 
new materials of argument, their meafures and 
their method of arrangement ; when we muft go 
out of the fphere of our ordinary ideas, and when 
we can never walk fure, but by being feniible of 
our blindnefs. And this we muft do, or we do 
nothing, whenever we examine the refult of a 
reafon which is not our own. Even in matters 
which are, as it were, juft within our reach, what 
would become of the world, if the practice of all 
moral duties, and the foundations of fociety, refted 
upon having their reafons made clear and demon- 
ftrative to every individual ? 

The editor knows that the fubjecl of this letter 
is not fo fully handled as obvioufly it might ; it 
was not his delign to fay all that could poflibly be 
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faid. It had been inexcufable to fill a large vo* 
lume with the abufe of reafon ; nor would fuch 
an abufe have been tolerable even for a few pages, 
if fome under-plot of more confequence than the 
apparent defign, had not been carried on. 

Some perfons have thought that the advantages 
of the state of nature ought to have been more 
fully difplayed. This had undoubtedly been a 
very ample fubject for declamation ; but they do 
not confider the character of the piece- The writers 
againft religion, whilft they oppofe every fyftem, 
are wifely careful never to fet up any of their own. 
If fome inaccuracies in calculation, in reafoning, 
or in method, be found, perhaps thefe will not be 
looked upon as faults by the admirers of Lord 
BOLINGBROKE \ who will, the editor is afraid, ob- 
ferve much more of his Lordlhip s character in 
fuch particulars of the following letter, than they 
are like to find of that rapid torrent of an impe 
tuous and overbearing eloquence, and the variety 
of rich imagery for which that writer is juftly ad- 
mired. 



A LETTER 



LETTER 



TO 



LORD ****. 

SHALL I venture to fay, my Lord, that in our 
late converfation, you were inclined to the 
party which you adopted rather by the feelings of 
your good nature, than by the conviction of your 
judgment? We laid open the foundations of fo- 
ciety ; and you feared, that the curiolity of this 
fearch might endanger the ruin of the whole fa-* 
brick. You would readily have allowed my prin 
ciple, but you dreaded the confequences ; you 
thought^ that having once entered upon thefe rea- 
fonings, we might be carried infenfibly and irre- 
iiftibly farther than at firft we could either have 
imagined or wifhed. But for my part, my Lord, I 
then thought, and am ftill of the fame opinion, that 
errour, and not truth of any kind, is dangerous j 
that ill conclufions can only flow from falfe propo- 
fitions ; and that, to know whether any propo- 
fition be true or falfe, it is a prepofterous method 
to examine it by its apparent confequences. 

Thefe 
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Thefe were the reafons which induced me to go 
fo far into that enquiry ; and they are the reafons 
which direct me in all my enquiries. I had in 
deed often reflected on that fubject before I could 
prevail on myfelf to communicate my reflexions 
to any body^ They were generally melancholy 
enough ; as thofe ufually are which carry us be 
yond the mere furface of things ; and which would 
undoubtedly make the lives of all thinking men 
extremely miferable, if the fame philofophy which 
caufed the grief, did not at the fame time admi- 
nifter the comfort. 

On conlidering political focieties, their origin, 
their conftitution, and their effects, I have fome- 
times been in a good deal more than doubt, whe 
ther the Creator did ever really intend man for a 
ftate of happinefs. He has mixed in his cup a 
number of natural evils, (in fpite of the boafts of 
ftoicifm they are evils) and every endeavour which 
the art and policy of mankind has ufed from the 
beginning of the world to this day, in order to al 
leviate, or cure them, has only ferved to introduce 
new mifchiefs, or to aggravate and inflame the 
old. Befides this, the mind of man itfelf is too 
active and reftlefs a principle ever to fettle on the 
true point of quiet. It clifcovers every day fome 
craving want in a body, which really wants but 
little. It every day invents fome new artificial 
rule to guide that nature which, if left to itfelf, 

were 
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were the beft and fureft guide. It finds out ima 
ginary beings prefcribing imaginary laws; and 
then, it raifes imaginary terrours to fupport a be 
lief in the beings, and an obedience to the laws. 
Many things have been faid, and very well un 
doubtedly, on the fubjection in which we mould 
preferve our bodies to the government of our un^- 
derftanding ; but enough has not been faid upon 
the reftraint which our bodily neceilities ought to 
lay on the extravagant fublimities and excentrick 
rovings of our minds. The body, or, as fome love 
to call it, our inferiour nature, is wifer in its own 
plain way, and attends its own bufinefs more di 
rectly than the mind with all its boafted fubtilty. 

In the ftate of nature, without queftion, man 
kind was fubjected to many and great inconve 
niences. Want of union, want of mutual aflift- 
ance, want of a common arbitrator to refort to in 
their differences. Thefe were ewils which they 
could not but have felt pretty feverely on many 
occasions. The original children of the earth lived 
with their brethren of the other kinds in much 
equality. Their diet mufl have been confined al- 
moft wholly to the vegetable kind ; and the fame 
tree, which in its flouriihing flate produced them 
berries, in its decay gave them an habitation. 
The mutual defires of the fexes uniting: their 

o 

bodies and affections, and the children, which 
are the remits of thefe intercourfes, introduced 

firft 
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firft the notion of fociety, and taught its conve 
niences. This fociety, founded in natural appe 
tites and inftincts, and not in any pofitive inftitu- 
tion, I mall call natural fociety. Thus far nature 
went and fucceeded ; but man would go farther. 
The great errour of our nature is, not to know 
where to flop, not to be fatisfied with any reafon- 
able acquirement ; not to compound with our 
condition ; but to lofe all we have gained by an 
infatiable purfuit after more. Man found a con- 
fiderable advantage by this union of many perfons 
to form one family j he therefore judged that he 
Would find his account proportionably in an union 
of many families into one body politick. And as 
nature has formed no bond of union to hold them 
together, he fupplied this defect by laws. 

This is political fociety. And hence the fources 
of what are ufually called ftates, civil focieties, or 
governments j-^nto fome form of which, more 
extended or restrained, all mankind have gradu 
ally fallen. And fince it has fo happened, and that 
we owe an implicit reverence to all the inftitutions 
of our anceftors, we mall confider thefe inftitu 
tions with all that modefty with which we ought 
to conduct ourfelves in examining a received opi 
nion; but with all that freedom and candour 
which we owe to truth wherever we find it, or 
however it may contradict our own notions, or 
oppofe our own interefts. There is a moft abfurd 

and 
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and audacious method of reafoning avowed by 
fome bigots and enthufiafts, and through fear af- 
fented to by fome wifer and better men ; it is this: 
They argue againft a fair difcuffion of popular 
prejudices, becaufe, fay they, though they would 
be found without any reafonable fupport, yet the 
difcovery might be productive of the molt dan 
gerous confequences. Abfurd and blafphemous 
notion ! as if all happinefs was not connected with 
the practice of virtue, which neceffarily depends 
upon the knowledge of truth; that is, upon the 
knowledge of thofe unalterable relations which 
Providence has ordained that every thing mould 
bear to every other. Thefe relations, which are 
truth itfelf, the foundation of virtue, and confe- 
quently, the only meafures of happinefs, fhould be 
likewife the only meafures by which we mould di 
rect our reafoning. To thefe we fhould conform 
in good earneft; and not think to force nature, 
and the whole order of her fyftem, by a com 
pliance with our pride, and folly, to conform to 
our artificial regulations. It is by a conformity 
to this method we owe the difcovery of the few 
truths we know, and the little liberty and ra 
tional happinefs we enjoy. We have fomething 
fairer play than a reafoner could have expected 
formerly; and we derive advantages from it which 
are very vifible. 

The fabrick of fuperftition has in this our age 

and 
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and nation received much ruder fhocks than it 
had ever felt before; and through the chinks and 
breaches of our prifon, we fee fuch glimmerings 
of light, and feel fuch rcfrefhing airs of liberty, 
as daily raife our ardour for more. The miferies 
derived to mankind from fuperftition, under the 
name of religion, and of eccleliaftical tyranny 
under the name of church government, have been 
clearly and ufefully expofed. We begin to think 
and to ad from reafon and from nature alone. 
This is true of feveral, but ftill is by far the ma- 
jority in the fame old ftate of blindnefs and flavery ; 
and much is it to be feared that we mall perpe 
tually relapfe, whilft the real productive caufe of 
all this fuperftitious folly, enthufiaftical nonfenfe, 
and holy tyranny, holds a reverend place in the 
eftimation even of thofe who are otherwife enlight 
ened. 

Civil government borrows a ftrength from ec- 
clefiaftical ; and artificial laws receive a fanclion 
from artificial revelations. The ideas of religion 
and government are clofely connected; and whilft 
we receive government as a thing neceflary, or 
even ufeful to our well-being, we mail in fpite of 
us draw in, as a neceffary, though undefirable con- 
fequence, an artificial religion of fome kind or 
other. To this the vulgar will always be volun 
tary flaves ; and even thofe of a rank of under- 
ftanding fuperiour, will now and then involuntarily 

feel 
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feel its influence. It is therefore of the deepeft 
concernment to us to be fet right in this point ; 
and to be well fatisfied whether civil government 
be fuch a protector from natural evils, and fuch a 
nurfe and increafer of bleflings, as thofe of warm 
imaginations promife. In fuch a difcuflion, far am 
I from propofing in the leaft to reflect on our moft 
wife form of government ; no more than I would 
in the freer parts of my philofophical writings, 
mean to object to the piety, truth and perfection 
of our moft excellent church. Both I am fenfible 
have their foundations on a rock. No difcovery 
of truth can prejudice them. On the contrary, 
the more clofely the origin of religion and go 
vernment are examined, the more clearly their 
excellencies muft appear. They come purified from 
the fire. My bufmefs is not with them. Having 
entered a proteft againft all objections from ihefe 
quarters, I may the more freely enquire from hif- 
tory and experience, how far policy has contri 
buted in all times to alleviate thofe evils which 
Providence, that perhaps has defigned us for a 
itate of imperfection, has impofed; how far our 
phyfical fkill has cured our conftitutional difor- 
ders; and whether it may not have introduced 
new ones, curable perhaps by no fkill. 

In looking over any ftate to form a judgment 
on it; it prefents itfelf in two lights, the external 
and the internal. The firft, that relation which 

it 
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it bears in point of friendfhip or enmity to other 
ftates. The fecond, that relation which its compo 
nent parts, the governing and the governed, bear 
to each other. The firft part of the external view 
of all ftates, their relation as friends, makes fb 
trifling a figure in hiftory, that I am very forry to 
fay, it affords me but little matter on which to 
expatiate. The good offices done by one nation 
to its neighbour ;* the fupport given in publick 
diftrefs j the relief afforded in general calamity ; 
the protection granted in emergent danger ; the 
mutual return of Jsindnefs and civility, would af 
ford a very ample and very pleafing fubject for 
hiftory. But, alas! all the hiftory of all times, 
concerning all nations, does not afford matter 
enough to fill ten pages, though it fhould be fpun 
out by the wire-drawing amplification of a Giiic- 
ciardini himfelf. The glaring fide is that of en 
mity. "War is the matter which fills all hiftory, 
and confequently the only or almoft the only view 
in which we can fee the external of political fo- 
ciety, is in a hoftile Ihape ; and the only actions, 
to which we have always feen, and ftill fee all of 
them intent, are fuch as tend to the deftruftion 

* Had hisLordfhip lived to our days, to have i een the noble 
relief given by this nation to the diftrefled Portuguefe, he had 
perhaps owned this part of his argument a little weakened, but 
we do not think ourfelves entitled to alter his Lordfhip s words, 
but that we arc bound to follow him exa&ly. 

Of 
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of one another. War, fays Machiavel, ought to 
be the only ftudy of a prince; and by a prince, 
he means every fort of ftate, however conftituted. 
He ought, fays this great political Doctor, to con- 
fider peace only as a breathing-time, which gives 
him leifure to contrive, and furnilhes ability to 
execute military plans. A meditation on the con 
duct of political focieties made old Hobbes imagine, 
that war was the ftate of nature ; and truly, if a 
man judged of the individuals of our race by their 
conduct when united and packed into nations and 
kingdoms, he might imagine that every fort of 
virtue was unnatural and foreign to the mind of 
jnan. 

The firft accounts we have of mankind are but 
fo many accounts of their butcheries. All empires 
have been cemented in blood; and in thofe early 
periods when the race of mankind began firft to 
form themfelves into parties and combinations, 
the firft effect of the combination, and indeed the 
end for which it feems purpofely formed, and beft 
calculated, is their mutual deftruftion. All ancient 
hiftory is dark and uncertain. One thing how 
ever is clear. There were conquerors, and con- 
quefts in thofe days; and confequently, all that 
devaftation, by which they are formed, and all that 
oppreilion by which they are maintained. We 
know little of Sefoftris, but that he led out of 
Egypt an army of above 700,000 men; that he 

VOL. I. C over- 
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over-ran the Mediterranean coaft as far as Colchis ; 
that in fome places, he met but little refiftance, 
and of courie fhed not a great deal of blood; but 
that he found in others, a people who jknew the 
value of their liberties, and fold them dear. Who 
ever confiders the army this conqueror headed, 
the fpace he traverfed, and the oppofition he fre 
quently met, with the natural accidents of fick- 
nefs, and the dearth and badnefs of provilion to 
which he muft have been fubject in the variety of 
climates and countries his march lay through; if 
he knows any thing, he muft know, that even the 
conqueror s army muft have fuffered greatly ; and 
that, of this immenfe number, but a very fmall 
part could have returned to enjoy the plunder ac 
cumulated by the lofs of fo many of their compa 
nions, and the devastation of fo confiderable a part 
of the world. Confidering, I fay, the vaft army 
headed by this conqueror, whofe unwieldy weight 
was almoft alone fufncient to wear down its 
ftrength, it will be far from excefs to fuppofe that 
one half was loft in the expedition. If this was 
the ftate of the victorious, and from the circum- 
ftances, it muft have been this at the leaft ; the van- 
quimed niuft have had a much heavier lofs, as the 
greateft flaughter is always in the flight, and great 
carnage did in thofe times and countries ever at 
tend the firft rage of con qu eft. It will therefore 
be very reafonable to allow on their account as 

much 
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much as, added to the lofles of the conqueror, may 
amount to a million of deaths, and then we mall 
fee this conqueror, the oldeft we have on the re 
cords of hiftory, (though, as we have obferved be 
fore, the chronology of thefe remote times is ex 
tremely uncertain) opening the fcene by a deftruc- 
tion of at leaft one million of his fpecies, unpro 
voked but by his ambition, without any motives 
but pride, cruelty, and madnefs, and without any 
benefit to himfelf; (for Juftin exprefsly tells us he 
did not maintain his conquefts) but folely to make 
fo many people, in fo diftant countries, feel expe 
rimentally, how fevere a fcourge Providence in 
tends for the human race, when he gives one man 
the power over many, and arms his naturally im 
potent, and feeble rage, with the hands of mil 
lions, who know no common principle of action, 
but a blind obedience to the paffions of their ruler. 
The next perfonage who figures in the tragedies 
of this ancient theatre is Scmiramis: for we have 
no particulars of Ninus, but that he made im- 
menfe and rapid conquefts, which doubtlefs were 
not compared without the ufual carnage. We fee 
an army of above three millions employed by this 
martial queen in a war againft the Indians, We 
fee the Indians arming a yet greater; and we be 
hold a war continued with much fury, and with 
various fuccefs. This ends in the retreat of the 
queen, with fcarce a third of the troops employed 
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in the expedition ; an expedition, which at this 
rate muft have coft two millions of fouls on her 
part; and it is not unreafonable to judge that the 
country which was the feat of war, muft have been 
an equal fufferer. But I am content to detract 
from this, and to fuppofe that the Indians loft only 
Tialf fo much, and then the account ftands thus : 
In this war alone, (for Semiramis had other wars) 
in this lingle reign, and in this one fpot of the 
globe, did three millions of fouls expire, with all 
the horrid and {hocking circumftances which at- 

O 

tend all wars, and in a quarrel, in which none of 
the fufferers could have the leaft rational concern. 
The Babylonian, Affyrian, Median, and Perfian 
monarchies muft have poured out feas of blood in 
their formation, and in their deftruclion. The 
armies and fleets of Xerxes, their numbers, the 
glorious ftand made againft them, and the unfor 
tunate event of all his mighty preparations, are 
known to every body. In this expedition, drain 
ing half Afia of its inhabitants, he led an army of 
about two millions to be flaughtered, and wafted, 
by a thoufand fatal accidents, in the fame place 
where his predeceflbrs had before by a fimilar mad- 
nefs confumed the flower of fo many kingdoms, 
and wafted the force of fo extenfive an empire. It 
is a cheap calculation to fay, that the Perfian em 
pire in its wars, againft the Greeks, and Scythians, 
threw away at leaft four millions of its fubjecls, to 

fay 
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fay nothing of its other wars, and the lofles fuf- 
tained in them. Thefe were their lofles abroad ; 
but the war was brought home to them, firft by 
Agefilaus, and afterwards, by Alexander. I have 
not, in this retreat, the books neceffary to make 
very exaft calculations ; nor is it neceffary to give 
more than hints to one of your Lordfhip s erudi 
tion. You will recollect his uninterrupted feries 
of fuccefs. You will run over his battles. You 
will call to mind the carnage which was made. 
You will give a glance of the whole, and you will 
agree with me ; that to form this hero no lefs than 
twelve hundred thoufand lives muft have been 
facrificed; but no fooner had he fallen himfelf a 
facrifice to his vices, than a thoufand breaches 
were made for ruin to enter, arid give the laft 
hand to this fcene of mifery and deftruction. His 
kingdom was rent and divided; which ferved to 
employ the more diftincl parts to tear each other 
to pieces, and bury the whole in blood and flaugh- 
ter. The kings of Syria and of Egypt, the kings 
of Pergamus and Macedon, without intermiffion 
worried each other for above two hundred years ; 
until at laft a ftrong power arifing in the weft, 
rufhed in upon them and filenced their tumults, 
by involving all the contending parties in the fame 
deftruclion. It is little to fay, that the contentions 
between the fucceflbrs of Alexander depopulated 
that part of the world of at leaft two millions. 

C 3 The 
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The ftruggle between the Macedonians and 
Greeks, and before that, the difputes of the Greek 
commonwealths among themfelves, for an unpro 
fitable fuperiority, form one of the bloodied fcenes 
in hiftory. One is aftonifhed how fuch a fmall 
fpot could furniih men fufficient to facrifice to the 
pitiful ambition of poffeffing five or fix thoufand 
more acres, or two or three more villages : yet to 
fee the acrimony and bitternefs with which this 
was difputed between the Athenians and Lacede 
monians; what armies cut off; what fleets funk, 
and burnt; what a number of cities facked, and 
their inhabitants ilaughtered, and captived; one 
would be induced to believe the decifion of the 
fate of mankind at leaft, depended upon it ! But 
thefe difputes ended as all fuch ever have done, 
and ever will do ; in a real weaknefs of all parties ; 
a momentary fhadow, and dream of power in 
fome one ; and the fubjection of all to the yoke of 
a ftranger, who knows how to profit of their di- 
vifions. This at leaft was the cafe of the Greeks; 
and fure, from the earlieft accounts of them, to 
their abforption into the Roman empire, we cannot 
judge that their inteftine divifions, and their fo 
reign wars, confumed lefs than three millions of 
their inhabitants. 

What an Aceldama, what a field of blood Sicily 
has been in ancient times, whilft the mode of its 
government was controverted between the repub 
lican 
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lican and tyrannical parties, and the poffeffion 
ftruggled for by the natives, the Greeks, the Car 
thaginians, and the Romans, your Lordfliip will 
eafily recollect. You will remember the total de- 
ftruftion offuch bodies as an army of 300,000 
men. You will find every page of its hiftory dyed 
in blood, and blotted and confounded by tumults, 
rebellions, maflacres, aflafimations, profcriptions, 
and a feries of horrour beyond the hiftories perhaps 
of any other nation in the world : though the hif 
tories of all nations are made up of fimilar matter. 
I once more excufe myfelf in point of exactnefs 
for want of books. But I mall eftimate the 
flaughters in this ifland but at two millions ; which 
your Lordfhip will find much fhort of the reality. 
Let us pafs by the wars, and the confequences 
of them, which wafted Grecia-Magna, before the 
Roman power prevailed in that part of Italy. 
They are perhaps exaggerated j therefore I mall 
only rate them at one million. Let us haften to 
open that great fcene which eftablifhes the Roman 
empire, and forms the grand cataftrophe of the 
ancient drama. This empire, whilft in its infancy, 
began by an effufion of human blood fcarcely cre 
dible. The neighbouring little {rates teemed for 
new deftruc~tion: the Sabines, the Samnites, the 
.ZEqui, the Volfci, the Hetrurians, were broken by 
a feries of flaughters which had no interruption, 
for fome hundreds of years ; flaughters which upon 
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all fides confumed more than two millions of the 
wretched people. The Gauls ruining into Italy 
about this time, added the total deftrucHon of 
their own armies to thofe of the antient inhabi 
tants. In fliort, it were hardly pofiible to conceive 
a more horrid and bloody picture, if that the 
Punick wars that enfued foon after did not pre- 
fent one, that far exceeds it. Here we find that 
climax of devaftation, and ruin, which feemed to 
{hake the whole earth. The extent of this war 
which vexed fo many nations, and both- elements, 
and the havock of the human fpecies caufed in 
both, really aftoniihes beyond expreflion, when it 
is nakedly confidered, and thofe matters which are 
apt to divert our attention from it, the characters, 
actions, and deligns of the perfons concerned, are 
not taken into the account. Thefe wars, I mean 
thofe called the Punick wars, could not have flood 
the human race in lefs than three millions of the fpe 
cies. And yet this forms but a part only, and a very 
fmall part, of the havock caufed by the Roman 
ambition. The war with Mithrklates was very 
little lefs bloody; that prince cut off at one ftroke 
150,000 Romans by a maflacre. In that war Sylla 
deftroyed 300,000 men at Cheronea. He defeat 
ed Mithridates army under Dorilaus, and flew 
300,000. - This great and unfortunate prince loft 
another 300,000 before Cyzicum. In the courfe 
of the war he had innumerable other loffes ; and 

having 
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having many intervals of fuccefs, he revenged 
them feverely. He was at laft totally overthrown ; 
and he crumed to pieces the king of Armenia his 
ally by the greatnefs of his ruin. All who had 
connexions with him fhared the fame fate. The 
mercilefs genius of Sylla had its full fcope ; and 
the ftreets of Athens were not the only ones which 
ran with blood. At this period, the fword, glut 
ted with foreign {laughter, turned its edge upon 
the bowels of the Roman republick itfelf ; and 
prefented a fcene of cruelties and treafons enough 
almoft to obliterate the memory of all the external 
devaluations. I intended, my Lord, to have pro 
ceeded in a fort of method in eftimating the num 
bers of mankind cut off in thefe wars which we 
have on record. But I am obliged to alter my 
deiign. Such a tragical uniformity of havock 
and murder would difguft your Lordfhip as much 
as it would me; and I confefs I already feel my 
eyes ake by keeping them fo long intent on fo 
bloody a profpecl:. I mall obferve little on the 
Servile, the Social, the Gallick, and Spanifh wars ; 
nor upon thofe with Jugurtha, nor Antiochus, 
nor many others equally important, and carried 
on with equal fury. The butcheries of Julius 
Csefar alone, are calculated by fomebody elfe j 
the numbers he has been a means of deftroying 
have been reckoned at 1,200,000. But to give 
your Lordfliip an idea that may ferve as a ftand- 

, ard, 
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ard, by which to meafure, in fome degree, the 
others ; you will turn your eyes on Judea; a very 
inconliderable fpot of the earth in itfelf, though 
ennobled by the fingular events which had their 
rife in that country. 

This fpot happened, it matters not here by 
what meanSj to become at feveral times extremely 
populous, and to fupply men for flaughters fcarcely 
credible, if other well-known and well-attefled 
ones had not given them a colour. The firfl fet 
tling of the Jews here, was attended by an almofl 
entire extirpation of all the former inhabitants. 
Their own civil wars, and thofe with their petty 
neighbours, confumed vaft multitudes almofl every 
year for feveral centuries; and the irruptions of 
the kings of Babylon and Affyria made immenfe 
ravages. Yet we have their hiilory but partially, 
in an indiftinct confufed manner; fo that I mall 
only throw the flrong point of light upon that 
part which coincides with Roman hiflory, and of 
that part only on the point of time when they re 
ceived the great and final flroke which made them 
no more a nation; a ftroke which is allowed to 
have cut off little lefs than two millions of that 
people. I fay nothing of the loppings made from 
that flock whilil it flood; nor from the fuckers 
that grew out of the old root ever fince. But if 
in this inconfiderable part of the globe, fuch a car 
nage has been made in two or three fhort reigns, 

and 
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and that this great carnage, great as it is, makes 
but a minute part of what the hiftories of that 
people inform us they fuffered ; what mail we 
judge of countries more extended, and which have 
waged wars by far more confiderable ? 

Inftances of this fort compofe the uniform of 
hiftory. But there have been periods when no 
lefs than univerfal deftruclion to the race of man 
kind feems to have been threatened. Such was that, 
when the Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns poured 
into Gaul, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, carry 
ing deftruclion before them as they advanced, and 
leaving horrid clefarts every way behind them. 
Vaftum uhiq:- e filentium,fecreti colles ; fujnantia procul 
tcfla ; nemo exploratorlbus obvius, is what Tacitus 
calls fades viftoria. It is always fo; but was here 
emphatically fo. From the north proceeded the 
fwarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Oftrogoths, who 
ran towards the fouth into Africa itfelf, which 
fuffered as all to the north had done. About this 
time, another torrent of barbarians, animated by 
the fame fury, and encouraged by the famefuccefs, 
poured out of the fouth, and ravaged all to the 
north-eafl and weft, to the remoteft parts of Perfia 
on one hand, and to the banks of the Loire or 
further on the other; deftroying all the proud 
and curious monuments of human art, that not 
even the memory might feem to furvive of the 
former inhabitants. What has been done fmce, 

and 
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and what will continue to be done while the fame 
inducements to war continue, I fhall not dwell 
upon. I fhall only in one word mention the hor 
rid effects of bigotry and avarice, in the conqueft 
of Spanifh America ; a conqueft on a low eftima- 
tion effected by the murder of ten millions of the 
fpecies. I lhall draw to a conclufion of this part, 
by making a general calculation of the whole. I 
think I have actually mentioned above thirty-fix 
millions. I have not particularized any more. I 
don t pretend to exactnefs ; therefore, for the fake 
of a general view, I fhall lay together all thofe ac 
tually flain in battles, or who have perifhed in a 
no lefs miferable manner by the other deftructive 
confequences of war from the beginning of the 
world to this day, in the four parts of it, at a 
thoufand times as much ; no exaggerated calcula 
tion, allowing for time and extent. We have not 
perhaps fpoke of the five-hundredth part ; I am 
fure I have not of what is actually afcertained in 
hiftory^ but how much of thefe butcheries are 
only expreffed in generals, what part of time hif- 
tory has never reached, and what vaft fpaces of 
the habitable globe it has not embraced, I need 
not mention to your Lordfhip. I need not en 
large on thofe torrents of filent and inglorious 
blood which have glutted the thirfty fands of 
Africk, or difcoloured the polar fnow, or fed the 
favage forefts of America for fo many ages of con 
tinual 
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tirvual war. Shall I, to juftify my calculations from 
the charge of extravagance, add to the account 
thofe fkirmifhes which happen in all wars, with 
out being fmgly of fufficient dignity in mifchief, 
to merit a place in hiftory, but which by their fre 
quency compenfate for this comparative inno 
cence ; mall I inflame the account by thofe gene 
ral maifacres which have devoured whole cities 
and nations ; thofe wafting peftilences, thofe con- 
fuming famines, and all thofe furies that follow in 
the train of war ? I have no need to exaggerate ; 
and I have purpofely avoided a parade of elo 
quence on this occaiion. I fhould defpife it upon 
any occafion; elfe in mentioning thefe flaughters, 
it is obvious how much the whole might be height 
ened, by an affecting defcription of the horrours 
that attend the wafting of kingdoms, and facking 
of cities. But I do not write to the vulgar, nor 
to that which only governs the vulgar, their paf- 
iions. I go upon a naked and moderate calcula 
tion, juft enough, without a pedantical exachiefs, 
to give your Lordfhip fome feeling of the effects 
of political fociety. I charge the whole of thefe 
effe&s on political fociety. 1 avow the charge, 
and I mall prefently make it good to your Lord- 
ihip s fatisfaction. The numbers I particularized 
are about thirty-fix millions. Befides thofe killed 
in battles I have faid fomething, not half what the 
matter would have juftified, but fomething I have 

faid, 
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faid, concerning the confequences of war even 
more dreadful than that monftrous carnage itfelf 
which fhocks our humanity, and almoft daggers 
our belief. So that allowing me in my exube 
rance one way, for my deficiencies in the other, 
you will find me not unreafonable. I think the 
numbers of men now upon earth are computed 
at five hundred millions at the moft. Here the 
flaughter of mankind, on what you will call a 
fmall calculation, amounts to upwards of feventy 
times the number of fouls this day on the globe : 
a point which may furniih matter of reflexion 
to one lefs inclined to draw confequences than 
your Lordfhip. 

I now come to mew, that political fociety is 
juftly chargeable with much the greateft part of 
this deftruction of the fpecies. To give the faireft 
play to every fide of the queftion,! will own that 
there is a haughtinefs, and fiercenefs in human na 
ture, which will caufe innumerable broils, place 
men in what fituation you pleafe; but owning 
this, I ft ill infift in charging it to political regula 
tions, that thefe broils are fo frequent, fo cruel, 
and attended with confequences fo deplorable. In 
a ftate of nature, it had been impoffible to find 
a number of men, fufficient for fuch flaughters, 
agreed in the fame bloody purpofe; or allowing 
that they might have come to fuch an agreement, 
(an impoffible fuppofition) yet the means that 

fimple 
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fimple nature has fupplied them with, are by no 
means adequate to fuch an end; many fcratches, 
many bruifes undoubtedly would be received upon 
all hands ; but only a few, a very few deaths. So 
ciety, and politicks, which have given us thefe de- 
ftructive views, have given us alfo the means of 
fatisfying them. From the earlieft dawnings of 
policy to this day, the invention of men has been 
lharpening and improving the myftery of murder, 
from the firft rude effays of clubs and ftones, to 
the prefent perfection of gunnery, cannoneering, 
bombarding, mining, and all thefe fpecies of arti 
ficial, learned, and refined cruelty, in which we 
are now fo expert, and which make a principal 
part of what politicians have taught us to believe 
is our principal glory. 

How far mere nature would have carried us, 
we may judge by the example of thofe animals, 
who ftill follow her laws, and even of thofe to 
whom me has given difpofitions more fierce, and 
arms more terrible than ever me intended we 
mould ufe. It is an inconteftible truth, that there 
is more havock made in one year by men, of men, 
than has been made by all the lions, tygcrs, pan 
thers, ounces, leopards, hyenas, rhinocerofes^ ele 
phants, bears, and wolves, upon their feveral fpe 
cies, fmcc the beginning of the world; though 
thefe agree ill enough with each other, and have 
a much greater proportion of rage and fury in 

their 
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their compofition than we have. But with rc- 
fpecT: to you, ye legiflators, ye civilifers of man 
kind ! ye Orpheufes, Mofefes, Minofes, Solons, 
Thefeufes, Lycurgufes, Numas ! with refpecl to 
you be it fpoken, your regulations have done 
more mifchief in cold blood, than all the rage of 
the fierceft animals in their greateft terrours, or fu 
ries, has ever done, or ever could do! 

Thefe evils are not accidental. Whoever will 
take the pains to confider the nature of fociety, 
will find they refult directly from its conftitution. 
For as fubordination, or in other words, the reci 
procation of tyranny, and flavery, is requifite to 
fupport thefe fgcieties, the intereft, the ambition, 
the malice, or the revenge, nay even the whim 
and caprice of one ruling man among them, is 
enough to arm alj the reft, without any private 
views of their own, to the worft and blackeft pur- 
pofes; and what is at once lamentable, and ridi 
culous, thefe wretches engage under thofe banners 
with a fury greater than if they were animated by 
revenge for their own proper wrongs. 

It is no lefs worth obferving, that this artificial 
divifion of mankind, into feparate focieties, is a 
perpetual fource in itfelf of hatred and diflenfion 
among them. The names which diftinguiih them 
are enough to blow up hatred, and rage. Exa 
mine hiftory ; confult prefent experience ; and 
you will find, that far the greater part of the 

quarrels 
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quarrels between feveral nations, had fcarce any 
other occafion, than, that thefe nations were dif 
ferent combinations of people, and called by dif 
ferent names; to an Englishman, the name of a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, much more a 
Turk, or a Tartar, raifes of courfe ideas of hatred, 
and contempt. If you would infpire this compa 
triot of ours with pity or regard, for one of thefe; 
would you not hide that diftinclion ? You would 
not pray him to compaffionate the poor French 
man, or the unhappy German. Far from it; you 
would fpeak of him as a foreigner, an accident to 
which all are liable. You would reprefent him as 
a wan, one partaking with us of the fame com 
mon nature, and fubjed to the fame law. There 
is fomething fo averfe from our nature in thefe 
artificial political diftinctions, that w r e need no 
other trumpet to kindle us to war, and deftruc- 
tion. But there is fomething fo benign and heal 
ing in the general voice of humanity, that maugre 
all our regulations to prevent it, the limple name 
of man applied properly, never fails to work a fa- 
lutary effect. 

This natural unpremeditated effecT: of policy on 
the unpoiTefled paffions of mankind, appears on 
other occaiions. The very name of a politician, 
a ftatefman, isfure tocaufe terrour and hatred; it 
has always connected with it the ideas of treachery, 
cruelty, fraud and tyranny ; and thofe writers who 
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liave faithfully unveiled the my&eries of ftate-free- 
mafonry, have ever been held in general detefta- 
tion, for even knowing fo perfectly a theory fo 
deteftable. The cafe of Machiavel feems at firft 
fight fomething hard in that refpecl. He is obliged 
to bear the iniquities of thofe whofe maxims and 
rules of government he publiihed. His fpecula- 
tion is more abhorred than their practice. 

But if there were no other arguments againft 
artificial fociety than this I am going to mention, 
methinks it ought to fall by this one only. All 
writers on the fcience of policy are agreed, and 
they agree with experience, that all governments 
muft frequently infringe the rules of juftice to fup- 
port themfelves ; that truth muft give way to di- 
fimulatiori ; honefty to convenience ; and huma 
nity itfelf to the reigning intereft. The whole of 
this myftery of iniquity is called the reafon of ftate. 
It is a reafon which I own I cannot penetrate. 
What fort of a protection is this of the general 
right, that is maintained by infringing the rights 
of particulars ? What fort of juftice is this, which 
is inforced by breaches of its own laws? Thefe 
paradoxes I leave to be folved by the able heads 
of legiflators and politicians. For my part, I fay 
what a plain man would fay on fuch an occalion. 
I can never believe, that any inftitution agreeable 
to nature, and proper for mankind, could find it 
neceffary, or even expedient in any cafe whatfo- 

ever 
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ever to do, what the beft and worthieft inftinfts 
of mankind warn us to avoid. But no wonder, 
that what is fet up in opposition to the ftate of 
nature, fhould preferve itfelf by trampling upon 
the law of nature. 

To prove that thefe forts of policed focieties are 
a violation offered to nature, and a conftraint 
upon the human mind, it needs only to look upon 
the fanguinary meafures, and inftruments of vio 
lence which are every where ufed to fupport them. 
Let us take a review of the dungeons, whips, 
chains, racks, gibbets, with which every fociety is 
abundantly ftored, by which hundreds of victims 
are annually offered up to fupport a dozen or two 
in pride and madnefs, and millions in an abject 
Servitude and dependence. There was a time, 
when I looked with a reverential awe on thefe 
myfteries of policy ; but age, experience, and phi- 
lofophy have rent the veil; and I view this fane- 
turn fandorum, at leaft, without any enthufiaftick 
admiration. I acknowledge indeed, the neceflity 
of fuch a proceeding in fuch inftitutions ; but I 
muft have a very mean opinion of inftitutions 
where fuch proceedings are neceffary. 

It is a misfortune, that in no part of the globe 
natural liberty and natural religion are to be found 
pure, and free from the mixture of political adul 
terations. Yet we have implanted in us by Provi 
dence ideas, axioms, rules, of what is pious, juft, 
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fair, honeft, which no political craft, nor learned 
fophiftry, can entirely expel from our breafts. By 
thefc we judge, and we cannot otherwife judge of 
the feveral artificial modes of religion and fociety, 
and determine of them as they approach to, or 
recede from this ftandard. 

The fimpleft form of government is defpotifm y 
where all the inferiour orbs of power are moved 
merely by the will of the Supreme, and all that 
are fubjected to them, directed in the fame man 
ner, merely by the occafional will of the magif- 
trate. This form, as it is the mofl fimple, fo it is 
infinitely the moil general. Scarce any part of the 
world is exempted from its power. And in thofe 
few places where men enjoy what they call liberty, 
it is continually in a tottering lituation, and makes 
greater and greater ftrides to that gulph of def- 
potifm which at laft fwallows up every fpecies of 
government. The manner of ruling being direct 
ed merely by the will of the weakeft, and gene 
rally the worft man in the fociety, becomes the 
moft foolifli and capricious thing, at the fame time 
that it is the moft terrible and deftructive, that 
well can be conceived. In a defpotifm the prin 
cipal perfon finds, that let the want, mifery, and 
indigence of his fubjeds be what they will, he 
can yet poffefs abundantly of every thing to gra 
tify his moft infatiable wifhes. He does more. 
He finds that tliefe gratifications increafe in pro 
portion 
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portion to the wretchednefs and flavery of his fub- 
jects. Thus encouraged both by paflion and in- 
tereft to trample on the publick welfare, and by 
his ftation placed above both fhame and fear, he 
proceeds to the moft horrid and fliocking outrages 
upon mankind. Their perfons become victims of 
his fufpicions. The flighteft difpleafure is death ; 
and a difagreeable aipect is often as great a crime 
as high treafon. In the court of Nero, a perfon 
of learning, of unqueftioned merit, and of unfuf- 
pected loyalty, was put to death for no other rea- 
fon than that he had a pedantick countenance 
which difpleafed the emperour. This very mon- 
fter of mankind appeared in the beginning of his 
reign to be a perfon of virtue. Many of the 
gveateft tyrants on the records of hiftory have be 
gun their reigns in the faireft manner. But the 
truth is, this unnatural power corrupts both the 
heart and the underftanding. And to prevent 
the leaft hope of amendment, a king is ever fur- 
rounded by a crowd of infamous flatterers, who 
find their account in keeping him from the leaft 
light of reafon, till all ideas of rectitude and juf- 
tite arc utterly erafed from his mind. When 
Alexander had in his fury inhumanly butchered 
one of his beft friends and braveft captains ; on 
the return of reafon he began to conceive an hor- 
rour fuitable to the guilt of fuch a murder. In 
this juncture, his council came to his affiftance. 
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But what did his council? They found him out a 
philofopher who gave him comfort. And in what 
manner did this philofopher comfort him for the 
lofs of fuch a man, and heal his confcience, fla 
grant with the fmart of fuch a crime? You have 
the matter at length in Plutarch. He told him ; 
" that let afovereign do -what he ivill, all his attions 
" are juft and lawful, becaufe they are his." The 
palaces of all princes abound with fuch courtly 
philofophers. The confequence was fuch as might 
be expected. He grew every day a monfter more 
abandoned to unnatural luft, to debauchery, to 
drunkennefs, and to murder. And yet this was 
originally a great man, of uncommon capacity, 
and a ftrong propenlity to virtue. But unbound 
ed power proceeds flep by ftep, until it has eradi 
cated every laudable principle. It has been re 
marked, that there is no prince fo bad, whofe fa 
vourites and minifters are not worfe. There is 
hardly any prince without a favourite, by whom 
he is governed in as arbitrary a manner as he go 
verns the wretches fubjecled to him. Here the 
tyranny is doubled. There are two courts, and 
two interefts; both very different from the inte- 
refts of the people. The favourite knows that 
the regard of a tyrant is as unconftant and capri 
cious as that of a woman ; and concluding his 
time to be fhort, he makes hafte to fill up the 
meafure of his iniquity, in rapine, in luxury, and 

in 
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in revenge. Every avenue to the throne is {hut 
up. He oppreffes, and ruins the people, whilft he 
perfuades the prince, that thofe murmurs raifed 
by his own oppreffion are the effects of disaffection 
to the prince s government. Then is the natural 
violence of defpotifm inflamed, and aggravated 
by hatred and revenge. To defer ve well of the 
ftate is a crime againft the prince. To be popular, 
and to be a traitor, are confidered as fynonymous 
terms. Even virtue is dangerous, as an afpiring 
quality, that claims an efteem by itfelf, and inde 
pendent of the countenance of the court. What 
has been faid of the chief, is true of the inferiour 
officers of this fpecies of government ; each in his 
province exercifing the fame tyranny, and grind 
ing the people by an oppreffion, the more feverely 
felt, as it is near them, and exercifed by bafe and 
fubordinate perfons. For the grofs of the people ; 
they are confidered as a mere herd of cattle; and 
really in a little time become no better ; all prin 
ciple of honeft pride, all fenfe of the dignity of 
their nature, is loft in their flavery. The day, 
fays Homer, which makes a man a Have, takes 
away half his worth; and in fact, he lofes every 
impulfe to action, but that low and bafe one of 
fear. In this kind of government human nature 
is not only abufed, and infulted, but it is actually 
degraded and funk into a fpecies of brutality. The 
conlideration of this made Mr. Locke fav, with 
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great juftice, that a government of this kind was 
worfe than anarchy; indeed it is fo abhorred, and 
detefted by all who live under forms that have a 
milder appearance, that there is fcarce a rational 
man in Europe, that would not prefer death to 
Aliatick defpotifm. Here then we have the ac 
knowledgment of a great philofopher, that an ir 
regular ftate of nature is preferable to fuch a go 
vernment; we have the confent of all fenfible 
and generous men, who carry it yet further, and 
avow that death itfelf is preferable ; and yet this 
fpecies of government, fo juftly condemned, and 
fo generally detefted, is what infinitely the greater 
part of mankind groan under, and have groaned 
under from the beginning. So that by fure and 
uncontefted principles, the greateft part of the go 
vernments on earth muft be concluded tyrannies, 
impoftures, violations of the natural rights of 
mankind, and worfe than the moft tliforderly 
anarchies. How much other forms exceed this, 
we fhall confider immediatelv. 



In all parts of the world, mankind, however 
debafed, retains ftiil the fenfe of feeling; the weight 
of tyranny, at laft, becomes infupportable ; but 
the remedy is not fo eafy ; in general, the only re 
medy by which they attempt to cure the tyranny, 
is to change the tyrant. This is, and always was 
the cafe for the greater part. In fome countries, 
however, were found men of more penetration ; 

who 
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who difcovered, " that to live by one man s will, was 
" the caufe of all men s mifery." They therefore 
changed their former method, and aflembling the 
men in their feveral focieties, the moft refpectable 
for their unclerftanding and fortunes, they con 
fided to them the charge of the publick welfare. 
This originally formed what is called an arlftocracy. 
They hoped, it would be impoffible that fuch a 
number could ever join in any defign againft the 
general good; and they promifed themfelves a 
great deal of fecurity and happinefs, from the 
united councils of fo many able and experienced 
perfons. But it is now found by abundant expe 
rience, that an ariftocracy^ and a defpotifm, differ 
but in name; and that a people, who are in ge 
neral excluded from any fhare of the legiflative, 
are to all intents and purpofes, as much flaves, 
when twenty, independent of them, govern, as 
when but one domineers. The tyranny is even 
more felt, as every individual of the nobles has the 
haughtinefs of a fultan ; the people are more mi- 
ferable, as they feem on the verge of liberty, from 
which they are for ever debarred; this fallacious 
idea of liberty, whilft it prefents a vain fhadow of 
happinefs to the fubjecl, binds fafter the chains of 
his fubjeclion. What is left undone, by the na 
tural avarice and pride of thofe who are raifed 
above the others, is compleated by their fufpicions, 
and their dread of lofing an authority, which has 

no 
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no fupport in the common utility of the nation. 
A Genoefe, or a Venetian republick, is a concealed 
defpotifm ; where you find the fame pride of the 
rulers, the fame bafe fubjection of the people, the 
fame bloody maxims of a fufpicious policy. In 
one refpecl the ariftocracy is worfe than the def 
potifm. A body politick, whilft it retains its au 
thority, never changes its maxims; a defpotifm, 
which is this day horrible to a fupreme degree, by 
the caprice natural to the heart of man, may, by 
the fame caprice otherwife exerted, be as lovely 
the next ; in a fucceffion, it is poffible to meet 
with fome good princes. If there have been Ti- 
berius s, Caligula s, Nero s, there have been like- 
wife the ferener days of Vefpafian s, Titus s, Tra 
jan s, and Antonine s ; but a body politick is not 
influenced by caprice or whim ; it proceeds in a 
regular manner; its fucceilion is infenfible; and 
every man as he enters it, either has, or foon at 
tains the fpirit of the whole body. Never was it 
known, that an ariftocracy^ which was haughty and 
tyrannical in one century, became eafy and mild 
in the next. In effect, the yoke of this fpecies of 
government is fo galling, that whenever the peo 
ple have got the leaft power, they have maken it 
off with the utmoft indignation, and eftablifhed 
a popular form. And when they have not had 
ftrength enough to fupport themfelves, they have 
thrown themfelves into the arms of defpotifm 9 as, 

the 
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the more eligible of the two evils. This latter 
-was the cafe of Denmark, who fought a refuge 
from the oppreinon of its nobility, in the ftrong 
hold of arbitrary power. Poland has at prefent 
the name of republick, and it is one of the arifto- 
cratlck form ; but it is well known, that the little- 
finger of this government, is heavier than the 
loins of arbitrary power in moil nations. The 
people are not only politically, but perfonally 
flaves, and treated with the utmoft indignity. 
The republick of Venice is fomewhat more mode 
rate; yet even here, so heavy is the arljlocratlck 
yoke, that the nobles have been obliged to ener 
vate the fpirit of their fubjecls by every fort of 
debauchery; they have denied them the liberty 
of reafon, and they have made them amends, by 
what a bafe foul will think a more valuable liberty, 
by not only allowing, but encouraging them to 
corrupt themfelves in the moft fcancjalous manner; 
They confider their fubjecls, as the farmer does 
the hog he keeps to feafl upon. He holds him fall 
in his ilye, but allows him to wallow as much as 
he pleafes in his beloved filth and gluttony. So 
fcandaloufly debauched a people as that of Venice, 
is to be met with no where elfe. High, low, men, 
women, clergy, and laity, are all alike. The rul 
ing nobility are no lefs afraid of one another, than 
they are of the people; and for that reafon, poli 
tically enervate their own body by the fame effe 
minate 
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minate luxury, by which they corrupt their fub- 
jecls. They are impoverifhed by every means 
which can be invented ; and they are kept in a per 
petual terrour by the horrours of a ftate-inquifi- 
tion ; here you fee a people deprived of all rati 
onal freedom, and tyrannized over by about two 
thoufand men ; and yet this body of two thou- 
fand, are fo far from enjoying any liberty by the 
fubjection of the reft, that they are in an infinitely 
feverer ftate of flavery ; they make themfelvcs the 
moft degenerate, and unhappy of mankind, for 
no other purpofe than that they may the more 
effectually contribute to the mifery of a whole 
nation. In fhort, the regular and methodical pro 
ceedings of an ar iftocracy^ are more intolerable 
than the very exceffes of a defpotifm, and in gene 
ral, much further from any remedy. 

Thus, my Lord, we have purfued ariftocracy 
through its whole progrefs ; we have feen the feeds, 
the growth, and the fruit. It could boaft none 
of the advantages of a defpotifm, miferable as thofe 
advantages were, and it w r as overloaded with an 
exuberance of mifchiefs, unknown even to de- 
fpotifm itfelf. In effect, it is no more than a dif- 
orderly tyranny. This form therefore could be 
little approved, even in fpeculation, by thofe who 
were capable of thinking, and could be lefs borne 
in practice by any who were capable of feeling. 
However, the fruitful policy of man was not yet 

exhaufted. 
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cxhaufted. He had yet another farthing-candle 
to fupply the deficiencies of the fun. This was the 
third form, known by political writers under the 
name of democracy. Here the people tranfacled all 
publick bufmefs, or the greater part of it, in their 
own perfons: their laws were made by themfelves, 
and upon any failure of duty, their officers were 
accountable to themfelves, and to them only. In 
all appearance, they had fecured by this method 
the advantages of order and good government, 
without paying their liberty for the pur chafe. 
Now, my Lord, we are come to the mafter-piece 
of Grecian refinement, and Roman folidity, a po 
pular government. The earlieft and moft cele 
brated republick of this model, was that of Athens. 
It was conftrucled by no lefs an artifl, than tire 
celebrated poet and philofopher, Solon. But no 
fooner was this political veflel launched from the 
flocks, than it overfet, even in the life-time of 
the builder. A tyranny immediately fupervened; 
not by a foreign conqueft, not by accident, but 
by the very nature and conftitution of & democracy. 
An artful man became popular, the people had 
power in their hands, and they devolved a confi- 
derable mare of their power upon their favourite ; 
and the only ufe he made of this power, was to 
plunge thofe who gave it into flavery. Accident 
reftored their liberty, and the fame good fortune 
produced men of uncommon abilities and uncom 
mon 
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mon virtues amongft them. But thefe abilities 
were fuffered to be of little fervice either to their 
poffeflbrs or to theftate. Some of thefe men, for 
whofe fakes alone we read their hiftory, they ba- 
nifhed; others they imprifoned; and all they 
treated with various circumftances of the rrioft 
fhameful ingratitude. Republicks have marly 
things in the fpirit of abfolute monarchy, but none 
more than this; a mining merit is ever hated or 
fufpecled in a popular aiTembly, as well as in a 
court ; and all fervices done the ftate, are looked 
upon as dangerous to the rulers, whether fultans 
or fenators. The Oftracljm at Athens was built 
upon this principle. The giddy people, whom we 
have now under coniideration, being elated with 
fome flames of fuccefs, which they owed to no 
thing lefs than any merit of their own, began to 
tyrannize over their equals, who had aflbciated 
with them for their common defence. With their 
prudence they renounced all appearance of juftice. 
They entered into wars rafhly and wantonly. If 
they were unfuccefsful, inflead of growing wifer 
by their misfortune, they threw the whole blame 
of their own mifconducl: on the minifters who 
had advifed, and the generals who had conducted 
thofe wars ; until by degrees they had cut off all 
who could ferve them in their councils or their 
battles. If at any time thefe wars had an happier 
iffue, it was no lefs difficult to deal with them 

on 
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on account of their pride and infolence. Furious 
in their adverfity, tyrannical in their fuccefles, a 
commander had more trouble to concert his de 
fence before the people, than to plan the opera 
tions of the campaign. It was not uncommon for 
a general, under the horrid defpotifm of the Ro 
man emperours, to be ill received in proportion to 
the greatnefs of his fervices. Agricola is a ftrong 
inftance of this. No man had done greater things, 
nor with more honeft ambition. Yet on his re 
turn to court, he was obliged to enter Rome with 
all the fecrecy of a criminal. He went to the pa 
lace, not like a victorious commander who had 
merited and might demand the greateft rewards, 
but like an offender who had come to fupplicate a 
pardon for his crimes. His reception was anfwer- 
able: " Bre&lt;vi ofculo, & nullo Jermone exceptus, turbts 
"fervientium immiftus eft" Yet in that worft fea- 
fon of this worft of monarchical* tyrannies, mo- 
deity, difcretion, and a coolnefs of temper, formed 
fome kind of fecurity even for the higheft merit. 
But at Athens, the niceft and beft ftudied beha 
viour was not a fufficient guard for a man of great 
capacity. Some of their braveft commanders were 
obliged to fly their country, fome to enter into 
the fervice of its enemies, rather than abide a po- 

* Sciant quibus moris illicita mirari, pofTc etiam fub mails 
principibus magnos viros, &c. See 42 to the end of it. 
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pular determination on their conduct, left, as one 
of them faid, their giddinefs might make the 
people condemn where they meant to acquit ; to 
throw in a black bean even when they intended a 
white one. 

The Athenians made a very rapid progrefs to. 
the moft enormous exceffes. The people under 
no reftraint foon grew dhTolute, luxurious, and 
idle. They renounced all labour, and began to 
fublift themfelves from the publick revenues. They 
loft all concern for their common honour or fafety, 
and could bear no advice that tended to reform 
them. At this time truth became offenfive to 
thofe lords the people, and moft highly dangerous 
to the fpeaker. The orators no longer afcended 
the roftrum, but to corrupt them further with the 
moft fulfome adulation. Thefe orators were all 
bribed by foreign princes on the one fide or the 
other. And belides its own parties, in this city 
there were parties, and avowed ones too, for the 
Perfians, Spartans, and Macedonians, fupported 
each of them by one or more demagogues pen- 
fioned and bribed to this iniquitous fervice. The 
people, forgetful of all virtue and publick fpirit, 
and intoxicated with the flatteries of their orators 
(thefe courtiers of republicks, and endowed with 
the diftinguiihing chara&erifticks of all other cour 
tiers) this people, I fay, at laft arrived at that 
pitch of madnefs, that they coolly and deliberately, 

by 
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by an exprefs law, made it capital for any man 
to propofe an application of the immenfe fums 
fquandered in publick mows, even to the moft 
neceflary purpofes of theftate. When you fee the 
people of this republick baniming and murdering 
their beft and ableft citizens, diffipating the pub- 
lick treafure with the moft fenfelefs extravagance, 
and fpending their whole time, as fpeclators or 
actors, in playing, fiddling, dancing and iinging, 
does it not, my Lord, ftrike your imagination 
with the image of a fort of complex Nero? And 
does it not ftrike you with the greater horrour, 
when you obferve, not one man only, but a whole 
city, grown drunk with pride and power, run 
ning with a rage of folly into the fame mean and 
fenfelefs debauchery and extravagance? But if 
this people refembled Nero in their extravagance, 
much more did they refemble and even exceed 
him in cruelty and injuftice. In the time of Pe 
ricles, one of the moft celebrated times in the hif- 
tory of that commonwealth, a King of Egypt fent 
them a donation of corn. This they were mean 
enough to accept. And had the Egyptian prince 
intended the ruin of this city of wicked bedlamites, 
he could not have taken a more effectual method 
to do it, than by fuch an enfnaring largefs. The 
diftribution of this bounty caufed a quarrel; the 
majority fet on foot an enquiry into the title of 
the citizens; and upon a vain pretence of illegiti- 
VOL. I. E macy 
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macy, newly and occaiionally fet up, they de 
prived of their (hare of the royal donation no lefs 
than five thoufand of their own body. They 
went further ; they disfranchifed them ; and hav 
ing once begun with an act of injuftice, they 
could fet no bounds to it. Not content with cut 
ting them off from the rights of citizens, they 
plundered thefe unfortunate wretches of all their 
fubftance ; and to crown this mafter-piece of vio 
lence and tyranny, they actually fold every man 
of the five thoufand as Haves in the publick mar 
ket. Obferve, my Lord, that the five thoufand 
we here fpeak of, were cut off from a body of 
no more than nineteen thoufand; for the entire 
number of citizens was no greater at that time. 
Could the tyrant who wished the Roman people 
but one neck ; could the tyrant Caligula himfelf 
have done, nay, he could fcarcely wim for, a 
greater mifchief, than to have cut off, at one 
ftroke, a fourth of his people ? Or has the cruelty 
of that feries of fanguine tyrants, the Csefars, ever 
prefented fuch a piece of flagrant and extenfive 
wickednefs ? The whole hiftory of this celebrated 
republick is but one tiffue of raihnefs, folly, in 
gratitude, injuftice, tumult, violence, and ty 
ranny, and indeed of every fpecies of wickednefs 
that can well be imagined. .This was a city of 
wife men, in which a minifter could not exercife 
his functions; a warlike people, amongft whom 

a general 
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a general did not dare either to gain or lofe a bat 
tle ; a learned nation in which a philofopher could 
not venture on a free enquiry. This was the city 
which banifhed Themiftocles, ftarved Ariftides, 
forced into exile Miltiades, drove out Anaxagoras, 
and poifoned Socrates. This was a city which 
changed the form of its government with the moonj 
eternal confpiracies, revolutions daily, nothing 
fixed and eflablilhed. A republick, as an antient 
philofopher has obferved, is no one fpecies of go- 
vernment, but a magazine of every fpecies ; here 
you find every fort of it, and that in the woril 
form. As there is a perpetual change, one rifing 
and the other falling, you have all the violence 
and wicked policy, by which a beginning power 
muft always acquire its ftrength, and all the weak- 
nefs by which falling dates are brought to a com 
plete deftruction. 

Rome has a more venerable afpect than Athens ; 
and me conducted her affairs, fo far as related to 
the ruin and oppreilion of the greateft part of 
the world, with greater wifdom and more uni 
formity. But the domeftick oeconomy of thefe 
two ftates was nearly or altogether the fame. An 
internal dhTenfion constantly tore to pieces the 
bowels of the Roman commonwealth. You find 
the fame confufion, the fame factions, which fub- 
fifled at Athens, the fame tumults, the fame re 
volutions, and in fine, the fame flavery ; if per- 

E 2 haps 
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haps their former condition did not deferve that 
name altogether as well. All other republicks were 
of the fame character. Florence was a tranfcript 
of Athens. And the modern republicks, as they 
approach more or lefs to the democ.ratick form, 
partake more or lefs of the nature of thofe which 
I have defcribed. 

We are now at the clofe of our review of the 
three fimple forms of artificial fociety, and we have 
Ihewn them, however they may differ in name, 
or in fome flight circumftances, to be all alike in 
effect ; in effect, to be all tyrannies. But fuppofe we 
were inclined to make the moft ample conceiTions; 
let us concede Athens, Rome, Carthage, and two 
or three more of the antient, and as many of the 
modern commonwealths, to have been, or to be, 
free and happy, and to owe their freedom and 
happinefs to their political conftitution. Yet al 
lowing all this, what defence does this make for 
artificial fociety in general, that thefe inconfider- 
able fpots of the globe have for fome fhort fpace 
of time fcood as exceptions to a charge fo gene 
ral ? But when we call thefc governments free, 
or concede that their citizens were happier than 
thofe which lived under different forms, it is merely 
ex abundanti. For we mould be greatly miftaken, 
if we really thought that the majority of the people 
which filled thefe cities, enjoyed even that nomi 
nal political freedom of which I have fpoken fo 

much 
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much already. In reality, they had no part of it. 
In Athens there were ufually from ten to thirty 
thoufand freemen : this was the utmoft. But the 
flaves ufually amounted to four hundred thou 
fand, and fometimes to a great many more. The 
freemen of Sparta and Rome were not more nu 
merous in proportion to thofe whom they held in 
a flavery, even more terrible than the Athenian. 
Therefore ftate the matter fairly : the free ftates 
never -formed, though they were taken altogether, 
the thoufandth part of the habitable globe ; the 
freemen in thefe ftates were never the twentieth 
part of the people, and the time they fubiifted is 
fcarce any thing in that immenfe ocean of duration 
in which time and flavery are fo nearly commen- 
furate. Therefore call thefe free ftates, or popular 
governments, or what you pleafe ; when we con- 
lider the majority df their inhabitants, and regard 
the natural rights of mankind, they muft appear 
in reality and truth, no better than pitiful and 
oppreilive oligarchies. 

After fo fair an examen, wherein nothing has 
been exaggerated; no fact produced which cannot 
be proved, and none which has been produced 
in any wife forced or ftrained, while thoufands 
have, for brevity, been omitted ; after fo candid 
a difcuffion in all refpects ; what flave fo pailive, 
what bigot fo blind, what enthufiaft fo headlong, 
what politician fo hardened, as to ftand up in de- 

E 3 fence 
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fence of a fyftem calculated for a curfe to man 
kind ? a curfe under which they fmart and groan 
to this hour, without thoroughly knowing the 
nature of the difeafe, and wanting underftanding 
or courage to fupply the remedy. 

I need not excufe myfelf to your Lordfhip, nor, 
I think, to any honeft man, for the zeal I have 
fhewn in this caufe; for it is an honeft zeal, and 
in a good caufe. I have defended natural religion 
againft a confederacy of atheifts and divines. I 
now plead for natural fociety Againft politicians, 
and for natural reafon againft all three. When 
the world is in a fitter temper than it is at prefent 
to hear truth, or when I mail be more indifferent 
about its temper j my thoughts may become more 
publick. In the mean time, let them repofe in 
my own bofom, and in the bofoms of fuch men 
as are fit to be initiated in the fober myfteries of 
truth and reafon. My antagonifts have already 
done as much as I could defire. Parties in reli 
gion and politicks make fufficient difcoveries con 
cerning each other, to give a fober man a proper 
caution againft them all. The monarchick, and 
ariftocratical, and popular partifans have been 
jointly laying their axes to the root of all govern 
ment, and have in their turns proved each other 
abfurd and inconvenient. In vain you tell me that 
artificial government is good, but that I fall out 
only with the abufe. The thing 1 the thing itfelf 

is 
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is the abufe! Obferve, my Lord, I pray you, 
that grand errour upon which all artificial legifla- 
tive power is founded. It was obferved, that men. 
had ungovernable paffions, which made it necef- 
fary to guard againft the violence they might offer 
to each other. They appointed governours over 
them for this reafon ! but a worfe and more per 
plexing difficulty arifes, how to be defended againft 
the governours? Quh cuftodiet ipfos cujtodes? In vain 
they change from a fingle perfon to a few. Thefe 
few have the paffions of the one, and they unite 
to flrengthen themfelves, and fecure the gratifi 
cation of their lawlefs paffions at the expence of 
the general good. In vain do we fly to the many. 
The cafe is worfe ; their paffions are lefs under the 
government of reafon, they are augmented by the 
contagion, and defended againft all attacks by their 
multitude. 

I have purpofely avoided the mention of the 
mixed form of government, for reafons that will 
be very obvious to your Lordfhip. But my cau 
tion can avail me but little. You will not fail to 
urge it againft me in favour of political fociety. 
You will not fail to mow how the errours of the 
feveral fimple modes are corrected by a mixture 
of all of them, and a proper balance of the feveral 
powers in such a ftate. I confefs, my Lord, that 
this has been long a darling miftake of my own ; 
and that of all the facrifices I have made to truth, 

E 4 this 
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this has been by far the greateft. When I confefs 
that I think this notion a miftake, I know to 
whom I am fpeaking, for I am fatisfied that rea- 
fons are like liquors, and there are fome of fuch 
a nature as none but ftrong heads can bear. There 
are few with whom I can communicate fo freely 
as with Pope. But Pope cannot bear every truth. 
He has a timidity which hinders the full exertion 
of his faculties, almoft as effectually as bigotry 
cramps thofe of the general herd of mankind. 
But whoever is a genuine follower of truth, keeps 
his eye fteady upon his guide, indifferent whither 
he is led, provided that me is the leader. And, 
my Lord, if it be properly confidered, it were in 
finitely better to remain poffeffed by the whole 
legion of vulgar miftakes, than to reject fome, 
and at the fame time to retain a fondness for 
others altogether as abfurd and irrational. The 
firft has at leaft a confiftency, that makes a man, 
however erroneoufly, uniform at leaft ; but the 
latter way of proceeding is fuch an inconfiftent 
chimzera and jumble of philofophy, and vulgar pre 
judice, that hardly any thing more ridiculous can 
be conceived. Let us therefore freely, and with 
out fear or prejudice, examine this laft contri 
vance of policy. And without coniidcring how 
near the quick our inftruments may come, let us 
fearch it to the bottom. 

Firft then, all men are agreed that this junc 
tion 
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tion of regal, ariftocratick, and popular power, 
muft form a very complex, nice, and intricate 
machine, which being compofed of fuch a variety 
of parts, with fuch oppofite tendencies and move 
ments, it muft be liable on every accident to be 
difordered. To fpeak without metaphor, fuch a 
government muft be liable to frequent cabals, tu 
mults, and revolutions, from its very conftitu- 
tion. Thefe are undoubtedly as ill effects as can 
happen in a fociety; for in fuch a cafe, the clofe- 
nefs acquired by community, inftead of ferving 
for mutual defence, ferves only to increafe the 
danger. Such a fyftem is like a city, where trades 
that require conftant fires are much exercifed, 
where the houfes are built of combuftible mate 
rials, and where they ftand extremely clofe. 

In the fecond place, the feveral conftituent parts 
having their diftinct rights, and thefe many of 
them fo neceflary to be determined with exactnefs, 
are yet fo indeterminate in their nature, that it 
becomes a new and conftant fource of debate and 
confulion. Hence it is, that whilft the bufmefs of 
government mould be carrying on, the queftion 
is, Who has a right to exercife this or that func 
tion of it, or what men have power to keep their 
offices in any function ? Whilft this conteft con 
tinues, and whilft the balance in any fort con 
tinues, it has never any remifiibn ; all manner of 
abufes and villanies in officers remain unpuniflied; 

the 
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the greateft frauds and robberies in the publick 
revenues are committed in defiance of juftice ; and 
abufes grow, by time and impunity, into cuftoms ; 
until they prefcribe againft the laws, and grow too 
inveterate often to admit a cure, unlefs fuch as 
may be as bad as the difeafe. 

Thirdly, the feveral parts of this fpecies of 
government, though united, preferve the fpirit 
which each form has feparately. Kings are am 
bitious ; the nobility haughty ; and the populace 
tumultuous and ungovernable. Each party, how 
ever in appearance peaceable, carries on a defign 
upon the others ; and it is owing to this, that in 
all queftions, whether concerning foreign or do- 
meftick affairs, the whole generally turns more 
upon fome party-matter than upon the nature of 
the thing itfelf ; whether fuch a ftep will diminiih 
or augment the power of the crown, or how far 
the privileges of the fubjecl are. like to be extend 
ed or reftri&ed by it. And thefe queftions are 
conftantly refolved, without any coniideration of 
the merits of the caufe, merely as the parties who 
uphold thefe jarring interefts may chance to pre 
vail ; and as they prevail, the balance is overfet, 
now upon one fide, now upon the other. The 
government is one day, arbitrary power in a lingle 
perfon ; another, a juggling confederacy of a few 
to cheat the prince and enflave the people; and 
the third, a frantick and unmanageable demo 
cracy. 
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cracy. The great inftrument of all thefe changes, 
and what infufes a peculiar venom into all of 
them, is party. It is of no confequence what the 
principles of any party, or what their pretenfions 
are ; the fpirit which actuates all parties is the 
fame ; the fpirit of ambition, of felf-intereft, of 
oppreffion, and treachery. This fpirit entirely re- 
verfes all the principles which a benevolent nature 
has creeled within us ; all honefty, all equal juf- 
tice, and even the ties of natural fociety, the na 
tural affections. In a word, my Lord, we have 
all feen, and if any outward confiderations were 
worthy the lafting concern of a wife man, we have 
fome of us fe/t, fuch oppreffion from party go 
vernment as no other tyranny can parallel. We 
behold daily the moft important rights, rights 
upon which all the others depend, we behold thefe 
rights determined in the laft refort, \vithout the 
leaft attention even to the appearance or colour 
ofjuftice; we behold this without emotion, be- 
caufe we have grown up in the conftant view of 
fuch practices ; and we are not surprifed to hear 
a man requefted to be a knave and a traitor, with 
as much indifference as if the molt ordinary fa 
vour were afked; and we hear this requeft re- 
fufed, not becaufe it is a moft unjuft and unrea- 
fonable defire, but that this worthy has already 
engaged his injuftice to another. Thefe and many 
more points I am far from fpreading to their full 

extent. 
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extent. You are fenfible that I do not put forth 
half my ftrength ; and you cannot be at a lofs for 
the reafon. A man is allowed fufficient freedom 
of thought, provided he knows how to chufe his 
fubject properly. You may criticife freely upon 
the Chinefe conftitution,and obferve with as much 
feverity as you pleafe upon the abfurd tricks, or 
deftru&ive bigotry of the bonzees. But the fcene 
is changed as you come homeward, and atheifm 
or treafon may be the names given in Britain, 
to what would be reafon and truth if aflerted of 
China. I fubmit to the condition, and though I 
have a notorious advantage before me, I wave the 
purfuit. For elfe, my Lord, it is very obvious 
what a picture might be drawn of the exceffes of 
party even in our own nation. I could mew, that 
the fame faction has in one reign promoted po 
pular feditions, and in the next been a patron of 
tyranny ; I could mew, that they have all of them 
betrayed the publick fafety at all times, and have 
very frequently with equal perfidy made a market 
of their own caufe, and their own aflbciates. I 
could {hew how vehemently they have contended 
for names, aad how filently they have pafled over 
things of the lail importance. And I could de- 
monftrate, that they have had the opportunity of 
doing all this mifchief, nay, that they themfelves 
had their origin and growth from that complex 
form of government, which we are wifely taught 

to 
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to look upon as fo great a bleffing. Revolve, my 
Lord, our hiftory from the conqueft. We fcarce 
ever had a prince, who by fraud, or violence, had 
not made fome infringement on the conftitution. 
We fcarce ever had a parliament which knew, 
when it attempted to fet limits to the royal au 
thority, how to fet limits to its own. Evils we 
have had continually calling for reformation, and 
reformations more grievous than any evils. Our 
boafted liberty fometimes trodden down, fome- 
times giddily fet up, and ever precarioufly fluctu 
ating and unfettled; it has only been kept alive 
by the blafts of continual feuds, wars and confpi- 
racies. In no country in Europe has the scaffold 
fo often blumed with the blood of its nobility. 
Confifcations, banifhments, attainders, executions, 
make a large part of the hiftory of fuch of our 
families as are not utterly extinguifhed by them. 
Formerly indeed things had a more ferocious ap 
pearance than they have at this day. In thefe 
early and unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a cer 
tain chaotick conftitution fupported their feveral 
pretenfions by the fword. Experience and policy 
have fince taught other methods. 

At nunc res agitur tenui pulmone rubeta. 

But how far corruption, venality, the contempt of 
honour, the oblivion of all duty to our country, 

and 
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and the moft abandoned publick proftitution, are 
preferable to the more glaring and violent effects 
of faction, I will not prefume to determine. Sure 
I am that they are very great evils. 

I have done with the forms of government. 
During the courfe of my inquiry you may have 
obferved a very material difference between my 
manner of reafoning and that which is in ufe 
amongft the abettors of artificial fociety. They 
form their plans upon what feems moft eligible to 
their imaginations, for the ordering of mankind. 
I difcover the miftakes in thofe plans, from the 
real known confequences which have refulted from 
them. They have inlifted reafon to fight againft 
itfelf, and employ its whole force to prove that 
it is an infufficient guide to them in the conduct 
of their lives. But unhappily for us, in propor 
tion as we have deviated from the plain rule of 
our nature, and turned our reafon againft itfelf, 
in that proportion have we increafed the follies 
and miieries of mankind. The more deeply we 
penetrate into the labyrinth of art, the further we 
find ourfelves from thofe ends for which we en 
tered it. This has happened in almoft every fpe- 
cies of artificial fociety, and in all times. We 
found, or we thought we found, an inconvenience 
in having every man the judge of his own caufe. 
Therefore judges were fet up, at firft with difcre- 
tionary powers. But it was foon found a mife- 

rable 
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table flavery to have our lives and properties pre 
carious, and hanging upon the arbitrary determi 
nation of any one man, orfet of men. We flew 
to laws as a remedy for this evil. By thefe we 
perfuaded ourfelves we might know with fome 
certainty upon what ground we flood. But lo 1 
differences arofe upon the fenfe and interpretation 
of thefe laws. Thus we were brought back to our 
old incertitude. New laws were made to expound 
the old ; and new difficulties arofe upon the new 
laws ; as words multiplied, opportunities of cavil 
ling upon them multiplied alfb. Then recourfe 
was had to notes, comments, gloffes, reports, re- 
fponfa prudentum, learned readings : eagle flood 
againft eagle : authority was set up againft autho 
rity. Some were allured by the modern, others 
reverenced the ancient. The new were more en 
lightened, the old were more venerable. Some 
adopted the comment, others ftuck to the text. 
The confufion increafed, the mifl thickened, until 
it could be difcovered no longer what was allowed 
or forbidden, what things were in property, and 
what common. In this uncertainty, (uncertain 
even to the profefTors, an Egyptian darknefs to 
the reft of mankind) the contending parties felt 
themfelves more effectually ruined by the delay 
than they could have been by the injuftice of any 
decifion. Our inheritances are become a prize 
for difputation ; and difputes and litigations are 
become an inheritance. 

The 
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The profeffors of artificial law have always 
walked hand in hand- with the profeffors of artifi 
cial theology. As their end, in confounding the 
reafon of man, and abridging his natural freedom, 
is exactly the fame, they have adjufted the means 
to that end in a way entirely fimilar. The divine 
thunders out his anathemas with more noife and 
terrour againft the breach of one of his pofitive in 
ftitutions, or the neglecl of fome of his trivial 
forms, than againft the neglecl or breach of thofe 
duties and commandments of natural religion, 
which by thefe forms and inftitutions he pretends 
to enforce. The lawyer has his forms, and his 
pofitive inftitutions too, and he adheres to them 
with a veneration altogether as religious. The 
worft caufe cannot be fo prejudicial to the litigant, 
as his advocate s or attorney s ignorance or ne 
glecl of thefe forms. A law-fuit is like an ill- 
managed difpute, in which the firft objecl is foon 
out of light, and the parties end upon a matter 
wholly foreign to that on which they began. In 
a law-fuit the queftion is, who has a right to a 
certain houfe or farm? And this queftion is daily 
determined, not upon the evidence of the right, 
but upon the obfervance or neglecl of fome forms 
of words in ufe with the gentlemen of the robe, 
about which there is even amongft themfelves 
fuch a difagreement, that the moft experienced 
veterans in the profeilion can never be pofitively 
allured that they are not miftaken. 

Let 
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Let us expoftulate with thefe learned fages, thefe 
priefts of the facred temple of juftice. Are we 
judges of our own property? By no means. You 
then, who are initiated into the myfteries of the 
blindfold goddefs, inform me whether I have a 
right to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard 
of my life, or the fweat of my brow ? The grave 
doctor anfwers me in the affirmative ; the reve 
rend ferjeant replies in the negative ; the learned 
barrifter reafons upon one fide and upon the other, 
and concludes nothing. What mall I do ? An 
antagonift ftarts up and prefles me hard. I enter 
the field, and retain thefe three perfons to defend 
my caufe. My caufe, which two farmers from 
the plough could have decided in half an hour, 
takes the court twenty years. I am however at 
the end of my labour, and have in reward for all 
my toil and vexation, a judgment in my favour. 
But hold a fagacious commander, in the adver- 
fary s army, has found a flaw in the proceeding. 
My triumph is turned into mourning. I have 
ufed or, inftead of and, or fome miftake, fmall in 
appearance, but dreadful in its confequences, and 
have the whole of my fuccefs quafhed in a writ of 
errour. I remove my fuit ; I fhift from court to 
court ; I fly from equity to law, and from law to 
equity ; equal uncertainty attends me every where ; 
and a miftake in which I had no fhare, decides at 
once upon my liberty and property, fending me 
VOL. I. F from 
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from tlie court to a prifon, and adjudging my fa 
mily to beggary and famine. I am innocent, gen 
tlemen, of the darknefs and uncertainty of your 
fcience. 1 never darkened it with abfurd and 
contradictory notions, nor confounded it with 
chicane and fophiftry. You have excluded me 
from any fhare in the conduct of my own caufe ; 
the fcience was too deep for me j I acknowledged 
it ; but it was too deep even for yourfelves : you 
have made the way fo intricate, that you are 
yourfelves loft in it ; you err, and you punifh me 
for your errours. 

The delay of the law is, your Lordfhip will tell 
me, a trite topick, and which of its abufes have 
not been too feverely felt not to be complained of? 
A man s property is to ferve for the purpofes of 
his fupport ; and therefore to delay a determina 
tion concerning that, is the worft injuftice, becaufe 
it cuts off the very end and purpofe for which I 
applied to the judicature for relief. Quite con 
trary in the cafe of a man s life ; there the determi 
nation can hardly be too much protracted. Miftakes 
in this cafe are as often fallen into as many other, 
and if the judgment is fudden, the miftakes are 
the moft irretrievable of all others. Of this the 
gentlemen of the robe are themfelves fenfible, 
and they have brought it into a maxim. De morte 
hominis nulla eft cundatio longa. But what could 
have induced them to reverfe the rules, and to 

contradict 
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contradict that reafon which dictated them, I am 
utterly unable to guefs. A point concerning pro 
perty, which ought, for the reaibns I juft men 
tioned, to be moft fpeedily decided, frequently ex- 
ercifes the wit of fuccefllons of lawyers, for many 
generations. Mult a virum vofoens durando facula 
uincit. But the queftion concerning a man s life, 
that great queftion in which no delay ought to 
be counted tedious, is commonly determined in 
twenty-four hours at the utmoft. It is not to be 
wondered at, that injuftice and abfurdity fhould 
be infeparable companions. 

Alk of politicians the end for which law r s were 
originally defigned j and they will anfwer, that the 
laws were defigned as a protection for the poor 
and weak, againft the oppreffion of the rich and 
powerful. But furely no pretence can be fo ridi 
culous; a man might as well tell me he has taken off 
my load, becaufe he has changed the burden. If 
the poor man is not able to fupport his fuit, ac 
cording to the vexatious and expenfive manner 
eftabliftied in civilized countries, has not the rich 
as great an advantage over him as the ftrong has 
over the weak in a ftate of nature ? But we will 
not place the ftate of nature, which is the reign of 
God, in competition with political fociety, which 
is the abfurd ufurpation of man. In a ftate of na 
ture, it is true, that a man of fuperiour force may 
beat or rob me ; but then it is true, that I am at 

F 2- full 
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full liberty to defend myfelf, or make reprifal by 
furprife or by cunning, or by any other way in 
which I may be fuperiour to him. But in political 
fociety, a rich man may rob me in another way. 
I cannot defend myfelf ; for money is the only 
weapon with which we are allowed to fight. And 
if I attempt to avenge myfelf, the whole force of 
that fociety is ready to complete my ruin. 

A good parfon once faid, that where myftery 
begins, religion ends. Cannot I fay, as truly at 
leaft, of human laws, that where myftery begins, 
juftice ends? It is hard to fay, whether the doctors 
of law or divinity have made the greater advances 
in the lucrative bufinefs of myftery. The lawyers, 
as well as the theologians, have erected another 
reafon befides natural reafon ; and the remit has 
been, another juftice befides natural juftice. They 
have fo bewildered the world and themfelves in 
unmeaning forms and ceremonies, and fo perplex 
ed the plaineft matters with metaphysical jargon, 
that it carries the higheft danger to a man out of 
that profeffion, to make the leaft ftep without 
their advice and affiftance. Thus by confining to 
themfelves the knowledge of the foundation of all 
men s lives and properties, they have reduced all 
mankind into the moft abject and fervile depen 
dence. We are tenants at the will of thefe gentle 
men for every thing ; and a metaphyfical quibble 
is to decide whether the greateft villain breathing 

{hall 
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(hall meet "his deferts, or efcape with impunity, or 
whether the beft man in the fociety fhall not be 
reduced to the loweft and moft defpicable condi 
tion it affords. In a word, my Lord, the injuf- 
tice, delay, puerility, falfe refinement, and affected 
myftery of the law are fuch, that many who live 
under it come to admire and envy the expedition, 
fimplicity, and equality of arbitrary judgments. I 
need infift the lefs on this article to your Lordfhip, 
as you have frequently lamented the miferies de 
rived to us from artificial law, and your candour 
is the more to be admired and applauded in this, 
as your Lordlhip s noble houfe has derived its 
wealth and its honours from that profeffion. 

Before we finifli our examination of artificial 
fociety, I ihall lead your Lordmip into a clofer 
confideration of the relations which it gives birth 
to, and the benefits, if fuch they are, which refult 
from thefe relations. The moft obvious divifion 
of fociety is into rich and poor ; and it is no lefs 
obvious, that the number of the former bear a 
great difproportion to thofe of the latter. The 
whole bufinefs of the poor is to adminifter to the 
idlenefs, folly, and luxury of the rich ; and that 
of the rich, in return, is to find the beft methods 
of confirming the flavery and increafing the bur 
dens of the poor. In a ftate of nature, it is an 
invariable law, that a man s acquifitions are in 
proportion to his labours. In a ftate of artificial 

F 3 fociety, 
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fociety, it is a law as conftant and as invariable, 
that thofe who labour moft, enjoy the feweft 
things ; and that thofe who labour not at all, have 
the greateil number of enjoyments. A conftitu- 
tion of things this, ftrange and ridiculous beyond 
expreffion. We fcarce believe a thing when we 
are told it, which we actually fee before our eyes 
every day without being in the leaft furprifed. I 
fuppofe that there are in Great-Britain upwards 
of an hundred thoufand people employed in lead, 
tin, iron, copper, and coal mines; thefe unhappy 
wretches fcarce ever fee the light of the fun ; they 
are buried in the bowels of the earth ; there they 
work at a fevere and difmal talk, without the leaft 
profpecl of being delivered from it ; they fubfift 
upon the coarfeil and worft fort of fare ; they 
have their health miferably impaired, and their 
lives cut fhort, by being perpetually confined in 
the clofe vapour of thefe malignant minerals. An 
hundred thoufand more at leaft are tortured with 
out remiflion by the fuffocating frnoke, intenfe 
fires, and conftant drudgery neceffary in refining 
and managing the products of thofe mines. If 
any man informed us that two hundred thoufand 
innocent perfons were condemned to fo intolerable 
flavery, how fhould we pity the unhappy fufferers, 
and how great would be our juft indignation 
agai^ft thofe who inflicted fo cruel and ignomi 
nious a punilhment ! This is an inftance, I could 

not 
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not wifh a ftronger, of the numberlefs things 
which we pafs by in their common drefs, yet 
which ihock us when they are nakedly reprefent- 
ed. But this number, confiderable as it is, and 
the flavery, with all its bafenefs and horrour, 
which we have at home, is nothing to what the 
reft of the world affords of the fame nature. Mil 
lions daily bathed in the poifonous damps and de- 
ftruclive effluvia of lead, filver, copper, and arfe- 
nick. To fay nothing of thofe other employments, 
thofe ftations of wretchednefs and contempt, in 
which civil fociety has placed the numerous enfans 
ferdus of her army. Would any rational man 
fubmit to one of the moft tolerable of thefe drud 
geries, for all the artificial enjoyments which po 
licy has made to refult from them ? By no means. 
And yet need I fuggeft to your Lordfliip, that 
thofe who find the means, and thofe who arrive 
at the end, are not at all the fame perfons. On 
confidering the flrange and unaccountable fancies 
and contrivances of artificial reafon, I have fome- 
where called this earth the Bedlam of our fyftem. 
Looking now upon the effects of fome of thofe 
fancies, may we not with equal reafon call it like- 
wife the Newgate and the Bridewell of the uni- 
verfe ? Indeed the blindnefs of one part of man 
kind co-operating with the frenzy and villany of 
the other, has been the real builder of this refpec- 
table fabrick of political fociety : and as the blind- 

F 4 nefs 
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nefs of mankind has caufed their flavery, in return 
their flate of ilavery is made a pretence for conti 
nuing them in a ftate of blindnefs ; for the poli 
tician will tell you gravely, that their life of fervi- 
tude difqualifies the greater part of the race of 
man for a fearch of truth, and fupplies them with 
no other than mean and inefficient ideas. This 
is but too true ; and this is one of the reafons for 
which I blame mch inftitutions. 

In a mifery of this fort, admitting fome few le 
nitives, and thofe too but a few, nine parts in ten 
of the whole race of mankind drudge through 
life. It may be urged perhaps, in palliation of 
this, that, at leaft, the rich few find a confiderable 
and real benefit from the wretchednefs of the 
many. But is this fo in fact? Let us examine the 
point with a little more attention. For this pur- 
pofe the rich in all focieties may be thrown into 
two claffes. The firft is of thofe who are power 
ful as well as rich, and conduct the operations of 
the vaft political machine. The other is of thofe 
who employ their riches wholly in the acquisition 
of pleafure. As to the firft fort, their continual 
care, and anxiety, their toilfome days, and fleep- 
lefs nights, are next to proverbial. Thefe circum- 
ftances are fufficient almoft to level their condition 
to that of the unhappy majority ; but there are 
other circumftances which place them in a far 
lower condition. Not only their underftandings 

labour 
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labour continually, which is the fevered labour, 
but their hearts are torn by the worft, moil 
troublefome, and infatiable of all pafiions, by ava 
rice, by ambition, by fear and jealoufy. No part 
of the mind has reft. Power gradually extirpates 
from the mind every humane and gentle virtue. 
Pity, benevolence, friendlhip, are things almoft 
unknown in high ftations. Yera amicititz rarijfime 
inveniuntur in Us qui in bonoribus reque publica ver- 
Jantur, fays Cicero. And indeed, courts are the 
fchools where cruelty, pride, diiTnnulation and 
treachery are ftudied and taught in the moil vi 
cious perfection. This is a point fo clear and ac 
knowledged, that if it did not make a neceffary 
part of my fubject, I mould pafs it by entirely. 
And this has hindered me from drawing at full 
length, and in the moft ftriking colours, this 
mocking picture of the degeneracy and wretched- 
nefs of human nature, in that part which is vul 
garly thought its happieft and moft amiable ftate. 
You know from what originals I could copy fuch 
pictures. Happy are they who know enough of 
them to know the little value of the pofleflbrs of 
fuch things, and of all that they poffefs ; and 
happy they who have been fnatched from that 
poft of danger which they occupy, with the re 
mains of their virtue ; lofs of honours, wealth, 
titles, and even the lofs of one s country, is no 
thing in balance with fo great an advantage. 

Let 
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Let us now view the other fpecies of the rich, 
thofe who devote their time and fortunes to idie- 
nefs and pleafure. How much happier are they I 
The pleafures which are agreeable to nature are 
within the reach of all, and therefore can form no 
diftinction in favour of the rich. The pleafures 
which art forces up are feldom fincere, and never 
fatisfying. What is worfe, this conftant applica 
tion to pleafure takes away from the enjoyment, 
or rather turns it into the nature of a very bur- 
denfome and laborious bufinefs. It has confe- 
quences much more fatal. It produces a weak 
valetudinary ftate of body, attended by all thofe 
horrid diforders, and yet more horrid methods of 
cure, which are the refult of luxury on one hand, 
and the weak and ridiculous efforts of human art 
on the other. The pleafures of fuch men are 
fcarcely felt as pleafures; at the fame time that 
they bring on pains and difeafes, which are felt 
but too feverely. The mind has its {hare of 
the misfortune ; it grows lazy and enervate, un 
willing and unable to fearch for truth, and utterly 
Uncapable of knowing, much lefs of relifhing real 
happinefs. The poor by their exceffive labour, 
and the rich by their enormous luxury, are fet 
upon a level, and rendered equally ignorant of any 
knowledge which might conduce to their happi 
nefs. A difmal view of the interiour of all civil 
foclety ! The lower part broken and ground 
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down by the moft cruel oppreffion ; and the rich 
by their artificial method of life bringing worfe 
evils on themfelves, than their tyranny could pof- 
fibly inflict on thofe below them. Very different 
is the profpect of the natural ftate. Here there are 
no wants which nature gives, and in this ftate 
men can be fenfible of no other wants, which are 
not to be fupplied by a very moderate degree of 
labour ; therefore there is no flavery. Neither is 
there any luxury, becaufe no iingle man can fup- 
ply the materials of it. Life is fimple, and there 
fore it is happy. 

I am confcious, my Lord, that your politician 
will urge in his defence, that this unequal ftate is 
highly ufeful. That without dooming fome part 
of mankind to extraordinary toil, the arts which 
cultivate life could not be exercifed. But I de 
mand of this politician, how fuch arts came to be 
neceflary ? He anfwers, that civil fociety could 
not well exift without them. So that thefe arts 
are neceflary to civil fociety, and civil fociety ne 
ceflary again to thefe arts. Thus are we running 
in a circle, without modefty, and without end, and 
making one errour and extravagance an excufe for 
the other. My fentiments about thefe arts and 
their caufe, I have often difcourfed with my friends 
at large. Pope has exprefled them in good verfe, 
where he talks with fo much force of reafon and 
elegance of language,in praifc of the ftate of nature : 

Then 
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Then was not pride, nor arts that pride to aid, 
Man ivalk d with beaft^ joint-tenant ofthejhade, 

On the whole, my Lord, if political fociety, in 
whatever form, has ftill made the many the pro 
perty of the few ; if it has introduced labours un- 
necefiary, vices and difeafes unknown, and plea- 
fures incompatible with nature ; if in all countries 
it abridges the lives of millions, and renders thofe 
of millions more utterly abjecl and miferable, mall 
we ftill worfhip fo deftruclive an idol, and daily- 
facrifice to it our health, our liberty, and our 
peace ? Or ihall we pafs by this monftrous heap 
of abfurd notions, and abominable practices, think 
ing we have fuftlciently difcharged our duty in ex- 
pofing the trifling cheats, and ridiculous juggles 
of a few mad, defigning, or ambitious priefts ? 
Alas! my Lord, we labour under a mortal con- 
fumption, whilft we are fo anxious about the cure 
of a fore finger. For has not this leviathan of 
civil power overflowed the earth with a de 
luge of blood, as if he were made to difport and 
play therein? We have {hewn, that political fo 
ciety, on a moderate calculation, has been the 
means of murdering feveral times the number of 
inhabitants now upon the earth, during its fhort 
exiftence, not upwards of four thoufand years in 
any accounts to be depended on. But we have 
faid nothing of the other, and perhaps as bad con- 
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fequence of thefe wars, which have fpilled fuch 
feas of blood, and reduced fo many millions to a 
mercilefs flavery. But thefe are only the ceremo 
nies performed in the porch of the political tem 
ple. Much more horrid ones are feen as you enter 
it. The feveral fpecies of government vie with 
each other in the abfurdity of their conftitu- 
tions, and the oppreffion which they make their 
fubjecls endure. Take them under what form 
you pleafe, they are in effect but a defpotifm, 
and they fall, both in effect and appearance too, 
after a very ihort period, into that cruel and de- 
teftable fpecies of tyranny ; which I rather call it, 
becaufe we have been educated under another 
form, than that this is of worfe confequences to 
mankind. For the free governments, for the 
point of their fpace, and the moment of their du 
ration, have felt more confufion, and committed 
more flagrant acts of tyranny, than the moft per 
fect defpotick governments which we have ever 
known. Turn your eye next to the labyrinth of 
the law, and the iniquity conceived in its intri 
cate recefles. Conlider the ravages committed in 
the bowels of all commonwealths by ambition, by 
avarice, envy, fraud, open injuftice, and pretended 
friendfliip ; vices which could draw little fupport 
from a ftate of nature, but which bloflbm and 
flourifh in the ranknefs of political fociety. Re 
volve our whole difcourfe j add to it all thofe re 
flection g 
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flections which your own good underftanding (hall 
fuggeft, and make a ftrenuous effort beyond the 
reach of vulgar philofophy, to confefs that the 
caufe of artificial fociety is more defencelefs even 
than that of artificial religion ; that it is as dero 
gatory from the honour of the Creator, as fub- 
veriive of human reafon, and productive of infi 
nitely more mifchief to the human race. 

If pretended revelations have caufed wars where 
they were oppofed, and flavery where they were 
received, the pretended wife inventions of politi 
cians have done the fame. But the flavery has 
been much heavier, the wars far more bloody, and 
both more univerfal by many degrees. Shew me 
any mifchief produced by the madnefs or wicked- 
nefs of theologians, and I will fliew you an hun 
dred, refulting from the ambition and villany of 
conquerors and ftatefmen. Shew me an abfurdity 
in religion, and I will undertake to Ihew you an 
hundred for one in political laws and inftitutions. 
If you fay, that natural religion is a fufficient guide 
without the foreign aid of revelation, on what 
principle mould political laws become neceffary ? 
Is not the fame reafon available in theology and in 
politicks ? If the laws of nature are the laws of 
God, is it confiftent with the divine wifdom to 
prefcribe rules to us, and leave the enforcement 
of them to the folly of human inftitutions ? Will 
you follow truth but to a certain point ? 

We 
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We are indebted for all our miferies to our dif- 
truft of that guide, which Providence thought 
fufficient for our condition, our own natural rea- 
fon, which rejecting both in human and divine 
things, we have given our necks to the yoke of 
political and theological ftavery. We have re 
nounced the prerogative of man, and it is no won 
der that we mould be treated like beafts. But our 
mifery is much greater than theirs, as the crime 
we commit in rejecting the lawful dominion of 
our reafon is greater than any which they can 
commit. If after all, you mould confefs all thefe 
things, yet plead the neceffity of political inftitu- 
tions, weak and wicked as they are, I can argue 
with equal, perhaps fuperiour force concerning the 
neceffity of artificial religion ; and every ftep you 
advance in your argument, you add a ftrength to 
mine. So that if we are refolved to fubmit our 
reafon and our liberty to civil ufurpation, we have 
nothing to do but to conform as quietly as we 
can to the vulgar notions which are connected 
with this, and take up the theology of the vulgar 
as well as their politicks. But if we think this 
neceffity rather imaginary than real, we ihould 
renounce their dreams of fociety, together with 
their vifions of religion, and vindicate ourfelves 
into perfect liberty. 

You are, my Lord, but juft entering into the 
world ; I am going out of it. I have played long 

enough 
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enough to be heartily tired of the drama. Whe 
ther I have acted my part in it well or ill, pofterity 
will judge with more candour than I, or than the 
prefent age, with our prefent paffions, can poflibly 
pretend to. For my part, I quit it without a figh, 
and fubmit to the fovereign order without mur 
muring. The nearer we approach to the goal of 
life, the better we begin to underiland the true 
value of our exiftence, and the real weight of our 
opinions. We fet out much in love with both ; 
but we leave much behind us as we advance. We 
firft throw away the tales along with the rattles 
of our nurfes ; thofe of the prieft keep their hold 
a little longer ; thofe of our governours the longed 
of all. But the paflions which prop thefe opinions 
are withdrawn one after another ; and the cool 
light of reafon at the fetting of our life, mews us 
what a falfe fplendour played upon thefe objects 
during our more fanguine feafons. Happy, my 
Lord, if inftrucVed by my experience, and even by 
my errours, you come early to make fuch an efti- 
mate of things, as may give freedom and eafe to 
your life. I am happy that fuch an eftimate pro- 
mifes me comfort at my death. 
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PREFACE. 

- 

I HAVE endeavoured to make this edition feme- 
thing more full and fatisfa&ory than the firft. 
I have fought with the utmoft care, and read with 
equal attention, every thing which has appeared 
in publick againft my opinions ; I have taken ad 
vantage of the candid liberty of my friends ; and 
if by thefe means I have been better enabled to 
difcover the imperfections of the work, the in 
dulgence it has received, imperfect as it was, fur- 
nifhed me with a new motive to fpare no reafon- 
able pains for its improvement. Though I have 
not found fufficient reafon, or what appeared to 
me fufficient, for making any material change in 
my theory, I have found neceffary in many places 
to explain, illuftrate, and enforce it. I have pre 
fixed an introductory difcourfe concerning Tafte : 
it is a matter curious in itfelf ; and it leads natu 
rally enough to the principal inquiry. This, with 
the other explanations, has made the work con- 
fiderabiy larger ; and by increafmg its bulk has, I 
am afraid, added to its faults ; fo that, notwith- 
ftanding all my attention, it may ftand in need of 
a yet greater fhare of indulgence than it required 
at its firft appearance. 

G 2 They 
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They who are.accuftomed to ftudies of this na 
ture will expect, and they will allow too for many 
faults. They know that many of the objects of our 
inquiry are in themfelves obfcnre and intricate ; 
;md that many others have been rendered fo by 
affected refinements or falie learning ; they know 
that there are many impediments in the fubject, 
in the prejudices of others, and even in our own, 
that render it a matter of no frnall difficulty to 
mew in a clear light the genuine face of nature. 
They know that whilft the mind is intent on the 
general fcheme of things, fome particular parts 
muft be neglected; that we muft often fubmit the 
ftyle to the matter, and frequently give up the 
praife of elegance, fatisfied with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible, it is true ; 
but they are not plain enough to enable thofe who 
run, to read them. We muft make ufe of a cau 
tious, I had almoft faid, a timorous method of pro 
ceeding. We muft not attempt to fly, when we 
can fcarcely pretend to creep. In confidering any 
complex matter, we ought to examine every dif- 
tinct ingredient in the compoiition, one by one ; 
and reduce every thing to the utmoft fimplicity ; 
fmce the condition of our nature binds us to a 
ftrict law and very narrow limits. We ought af 
terwards to re-examine the principles by the effect 
of the compofition, as well as the compofition by 
that of the principles. We ought to compare our 

fubjecfc 
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fubjecb with things of a fimilaf nature, and even 
with things of a contrary nature ; for difcoveries 
may be and often are made by the contraft, which 
would efcape us on the fmgle view. The greater 
number of the comparifons we make, the more 
general and the more certain our knowledge is 
like to prove, as built upon a more extenfive and 
perfect induction* 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted, mould 

fail at laft of diicovering the truth, it may anfwer 

. an end perhaps as ufeful, in difcovering to us the 

weaknefs of our own underftandms;. If it does 

o 

not make us knowing, it may make us modeft. 
If it does not preferve us from errour, it may at 
leaft from the fpirit of errour j and may make us 
cautious of pronouncing with pofitivenefs or with 
hafte, when fo much labour may end in fo much 
uncertainty. 

I could wifli that in examining this theory, the 
fame method were purfued which I endeavoured 
to obferve in forming it. The objections, in my 
opinion, ought to be propofed, either to the feve- 
ral principles as they are diftinctly confidered, or 
to the juitnefs of the conclulion which is drawn 
from them. But it is common to pafs over both 
the premifes and conclufion in filence, and to pro 
duce as an objection, fome poetical paflage which 
does not feem ealily accounted for upon the prin 
ciples I endeavour to eftablim. This manner of 

G 3 proceeding 
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proceeding I Ihould think very improper. The 
tafk would be infinite, if we could eftablifh no 
principle until we had previously unravelled the 
complex texture of every image or defcription to 
be found in poets and orators. And though we 
mould never be able to reconcile the effect of fuch 
images to our principles, this can never overturn 
the theory itfelf, whilft it is founded on certain 
and indifputable facts. A theory founded on ex 
periment, and not affumed, is always good for fo 
much as it explains. Our inability to pufh it in 
definitely is no argument at all againft it. This 
inability may be owing to our ignorance of fome 
neceffary mediums ; to a want of proper applica 
tion ; to many other caufes befides a defect in the 
principles we employ. In reality, the fubjecl; re 
quires a much clofer, attention, than we dare claim, 
from our manner of treating it. 

If it mould not appear on the face of the work, 
I muft caution the reader againft imagining that 
I intended a full dhTertation on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. My inquiry went no farther than to 
the origin of thefe ideas. If the qualities which 
I have ranged under the head of the Sublime be 
all found confiftent with each other, and all diffe 
rent from thofe which I place under the head of 
Beauty ; and if thofe which compofe the clafs of 
the Beautiful have the fame coniiftency with them- 
felves, and the fame oppofition to thofe which are 

claffed 
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tlafled under the denomination of Sublime, I am 
in little pain whether any body choofes to follow 
the name I give them or not, provided he allows 
that what I difpofe under different heads are in 
reality different things in nature. The ufe I make 
of the words may be blamed, as too confined ot 
too extended j my meaning cannot well be mif- 
underftood. 

To conclude ; whatever progrefs may be made 
towards the difcovery of truth in this matter, I do 
not repent the pains I have taken in it. The ufe 
of fuch inquiries may be very confiderable. What 
ever turns the foul inward on itfelf tends to con 
center its forces, and to fit it for greater and 
ftronger flights of fcience. By looking into phy- 
fical caufes, our minds are opened and enlarged ; 
and in this purfuit, whether we take or whether 
we lofe our game, the chace is certainly of fervice. 
Cicero, true as he was to the academick philofophy, 
and confequently led to reject the certainty of phy- 
fical, as of every other kind of knowledge, yet 
freely confelTes its great importance to the human 
underftanding; " Eft animorum ingeniorumque noftro- 
" rum naturale quoddam quaji pabulum confideratio 
" contemplatioque nature." If we can direct the 
lights we derive from fuch exalted fpeculations, 
upon the humbler field of the imagination, whilft 
we inveftigate the fprings, and trace the courfes 
of our paflions, we may not only communicate to 

G 4 the 
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the tafte a fort of philofophical folidity, but we 
may reflect back on the feverer fciences fome of 
the graces and elegancies of tafte, without which 
the greateft proficiency in thofe fciences will al 
ways have the appearance of fomething illiberal. 
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ON TASTE. 

ON a fuperficial view, we may feem to differ 
very widely from each other in our reafon- 
ings, and no lefs in our pleafures : but notwith- 
ftanding this difference, which I think to be ra 
ther apparent than real, it is probable that the 
ftandard both of reafon and tafte is the fame in all 
human creatures. For if there were not fome 
principles of judgment as well as of fentiment 
common to all mankind, no hold could poflibly 
be taken either on their reafon or their paflions, 
fufficient to maintain the ordinary correfpondence 
of life. It appears indeed to be generally acknow 
ledged, that with regard to truth and falfehood 
there is fomething fixed. We find people in their 
difputes continually appealing to certain tefts and 
ftandards, which are allowed on all fides, and are 
fuppofed to be eftabliftied in our common nature. 
But there is not the fame obvious concurrence in 
any uniform or fettled principles which relate to 

tafte. 
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tafte. It is even commonly fuppofed that this 
delicate and aerial faculty, which ieems too vola 
tile to endure even the chains of a definition, can 
not be properly tried by any tefl, nor regulated 
by any ftandard. There is fo continual a call for 
the exercife of the reafoning faculty, and it is fo 
much ftrengthened by perpetual contention, that 
certain maxims of right reafon feem to be tacitly 
fettled amongft the moft ignorant. The learned 
have improved on this rude fcience, and reduced 
thofe maxims into a fyftem. If tafte has not been 
fo happily cultivated, it was not that the fubject 
was barren, but that the labourers were few or 
negligent ; for to fay the truth, there are not the 
fame interefting motives to impel us to fix the one, 
which urge us to afcertain the other. And after 
all, if men differ in their opinion concerning fuch 
matters, their difference is not attended with the 
fame important confequences ; elfe I make no 
doubt but that the logick of tafte, if I may be al 
lowed the expreffion, might very poilibly be as 
well digefted, and we might come to difcufs mat 
ters of this nature with as much certainty, as thofe 
which feem more immediately within the province 
of mere reafon. And indeed, it is very neceffary, 
at the entrance into fuch an inquiry as our pre- 
fent, to make this point as clear as poffible ; for 
if tafte has no fixed principles, if the imagination 
is not affected according to fome invariable and 

certain 
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certain laws, our labour is like to be employed to 
very little purpofe ; as it muft be judged an ufe- 
lefs, if not an abfurd undertaking, to lay down 
rules for caprice, and to fet up for a legiflator of 
whims and fancies. 

The term tafte, like all other figurative terms, 
is not extremely accurate ; the thing which we 
underftand by it, is far from a fimple and deter 
minate idea in the minds of moft men, and it is 
therefore liable to uncertainty and confulion. I 
have no great opinion of a definition, the cele 
brated remedy for the cure of this diforder. For 
when we define, we feem in danger of circum- 

7 O 

fcribing nature within the bounds of our own no 
tions, which we often take up by hazard, or em 
brace on truft, or form out of a limited and par 
tial confideration of the objecl: before us, inftead 
of extending our ideas to take in all that nature 
comprehends, according to her manner of com 
bining, We are limited in our inquiry by the 
ftricl: laws to which we have fubmited at our fet- 
ting out. 

Circa vilem patulumqus morabimitr orbcm^ 

Unde pudor proferre pedem vet at ant operis lex. 

A definition may be very exact, and yet go but 
a very little way towards informing us of the na 
ture of the thing defined j but let the virtue of a 
definition be what it will, in the order of things, 

VOL. I. H it 
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it feems rather to follow than to precede our in 
quiry, of which it ought to be confidered as the 
refult. It muft be acknowledged that the methods 
of difquifition and teaching may be fometimes dif 
ferent, and on very good reafon undoubtedly ; but 
for my part, I am convinced that the method of 
teaching which approaches moft nearly to the 
method of invefligation, is incomparably the bed ; 
fmce, not content with ferving up a few barren 
and lifelefs truths, it leads to the ftock on which 
they grew ; it tends to fet the reader himfelf in 
the track of invention, and to direct him into 
thofe paths in which the author has made his own 
difcoveries, if he {hould be fo happy as to have 
made any that are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean 

by the word Tafte no more than that faculty or 

thofe faculties of the mind, which are affected 

with, or which form a judgment of, the works of 

imagination and the elegant arts. This is, I think, 

the moft general idea of that word, and what is 

the leaft connected with any particular theory. 

And my point in this inquiry is, to find whether 

there are any principles, on which the imagination 

is affected, fo common to all, fo grounded and 

certain, as to fupply the means of reafoning fatis- 

factorily about them. And fuch principles of tafte 

I fancy there are ; however paradoxical it may 

feem to thofe, who on a fuperficial view imagine, 

that 
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that there is fo great a diverfity of taftes, both in 
kind and degree, that nothing can be more inde 
terminate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, 
that are converfant about external objects, are the 
fenfes ; the imagination ; and the judgment. And 
firft with regard to the fenfes. We do and we 
muft fuppofe, that as the conformation of their 
organs are nearly or altogether the fame in all 
men, fo the manner of perceiving external objects 
is in all men the fame, or with little difference. 
We are fatisfied that what appears to be light to 
one eye, appears light to another; that what feems 
fweet to one palate, is fweet to another ; that what 
is dark and bitter to this man, is likewife dark and 
bitter to that ; and we conclude in the fame man 
ner of great and little, hard and foft, hot and cold, 
rough and fmooth ; and indeed of all the natural 
qualities and affections of bodies. If we fuffer our- 
felves to imagine, that their fenfes prefent to dif 
ferent men different images of things, this fceptical 
proceeding will make every fort of reafoning on 
every fubject vain and frivolous, even that fceptical 
reafoning itfelf which had perfuaded us to enter 
tain a doubt concerning the agreement of our per 
ceptions. But as there will be little doubt that 
bodies prefent fimilar images to the whole fpecies, 
it muft neceflarily be allowed, that the pleafures 
and the pains which every object excites in one 

H 2 man, 
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man, it muft raife in all mankind, whilft it ope 
rates, naturally, fimply, and by its proper powers 
only ; for if we deny this, we muft imagine that 
the fame caufe operating in the fame manner, and 
on fubjects of the fame kind, will produce different 
effects, which would be highly abfurd. Let us firft 
confider this point in the fenfe of tafte, and the ra 
ther as the faculty in queftion has taken its name 
from that fenfe. All men are agreed to call vine 
gar four, honey fweet, and aloes bitter ; and as 
they are all agreed in rinding thefe qualities in thofe 
objects, they do not in the lead differ concerning 
their effects with regard to pleafure and pain. They 
all concur in calling fweetnefs pleafant, and four- 
nefs and bitternefs unpleafant. Here there is no 
diverfity in their fentiments ; and that there is not, 
appears fully from the confent of all men in the 
metaphors which are taken from the fenfe of tafte. 
A four temper, bitter expreflions, bitter curfes, a 
bitter fate, are terms well and ftrongly underftood 
by all. And we are altogether as well underftood 
when we fay, a fweet difpofition, a fweet perfon, 
a fweet condition, and the like. It is confeffed, 
that cuftom and feme other caufes, have made 
many deviations from the natural pleafures or 
pains which belong to thefe feveral taftes ; but then 
the power of diftinguifhing between the natural 
and the acquired relifh remains to the very laft. 
A man frequently comes to prefer the tafte of to 
bacco 
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bacco to that of fugar, and the flavour of vinegar 
to that of milk ; but this makes no confufion in 
taftes, whilft he is fenfible that the tobacco and 
vinegar are not fweet, and whilft he knows that 
habit alone has reconciled his palate to thefe alien 
pleafures. Even with fuch a perfon we may fpeak, 
and with fufficient precilion, concerning taftes. 
But mould any man be found who declares, that 
to him tobacco has a tafte like fugar, and that he 
cannot diftingurfh between milk and vinegar ; or 
that tobacco and vinegar are fweet, milk bitter, 
and fugar four ; we immediately conclude that the 
organs of this man are out of order, and that his 
palate is utterly vitiated. We are as far from con 
ferring with fuch a perfon upon taftes, as from rea- 
foning concerning the relations of quantity with 
one who mould deny that all the parts together 
were equal to the whole. We do not call a man 
of this kind wrong in his notions, but abfolutely 
mad. Exceptions of this fort, in either way, do 
not at all impeach our general rule, nor make us 
conclude that men have various principles con* 
cerning the relations of quantity or the tafte of 
things. So that when it is faid, tafte cannot be 
difputed, it can only mean, that no one can ftrictly 
anfwer what pleafure or pain fome particular man 
may find from the tafte of fome particular thing. 
This indeed cannot be difputed ; but we may dif- 
pute, and with fufficient clearnefs too, concern- 

H 3 ing 
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ing the things which are naturally pleafing or dif- 
agreeable to the fenfe. But when we talk of any 
peculiar or acquired relifli, then we muft know 
thje habits, the prejudices, or the diftempers of this 
particular man, and we muft draw our conclufion 
from thofe. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to 
the tafte folely. The principle of pleafure derived 
from fight is the fame in all. Light is more pleaf- 
ing than darknefs. Summer, when the earth is 
clad in green, when the heavens are ferene and 
bright, is more agreeable than winter, when every 
thing makes a different appearance. I never re 
member that any thing beautiful, whether a man, 
a beaft, a bird, or a plant, was ever Ihewn, though 
it were to an hundred people, that they did not 
all immediately agree that it was beautiful, though 
fome might have thought that it fell fhort of their 
expectation, or that other things were ftill finer. 
I believe no man thinks a goofe to be more beau 
tiful than a fwan, or imagines that what they call 
a Friezland hen excels a peacock. It muft be 
obferved too, that the pleafures of the fight are 
not near fo complicated, and confufed, and al 
tered by unnatural habits and aflbciations, as the 
pleafures of the tafte are ; becaufe the pleafures 
-of the fight more commonly acquiefce in them- 
" felves ; and are not fo often altered by confidera- 
tions which are independent of the fight itfetf. 

But 
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But things do not fpontaneoufly prefent them- 
felves to the palate as they do to the fight ; they 
are generally applied to it, either as food or as me 
dicine ; and from the qualities which they poffefs 
for nutritive or medicinal purpofes, they often 
form the palate by degrees, and by force of thefe 
afibciations. Thus opium is plealing to Turks, 
on account of the agreeable delirium it produces. 
Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, as it diffufes 
a torpor and pleafing ftupefaction. Fermented 
fpirits pleafe our common people, becaufe they 
banifh care, and all confideration of future or 
prefent evils. All of thefe would lie abfolutely 
neglected if their properties had originally gone 
no further than the tafte,; but all thefe, together 
with tea and coffee, and fome other things, have 
paffed from the apothecary s mop to our tables, 
and were taken for health long before they were 
thought of for pleafure. The effect of the drug 
has made us ufe it frequently ; and frequent ufe, 
combined with the agreeable effect, has made the 
tafte itfelf at laft agreeable. But this does not in 
the leaft perplex our reafoning ; becaufe we diftin- 
guifh to the laft the acquired from the natural 
relifh. In defcribing the tafte of an unknown fruit, 
you would fcarcely fay that it had a fweet and 
pleafant flavour like tobacco, opium, or garlick, 
although you fpoke to thofe who were in the con- 
ftant ufe of thefe drugs, and had great pleafure in 

H 4 them. 
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them. There is in all men a fufficient remem 
brance of the original natural caufes of pleafure, 
to enable them to bring all things offered to their 
femes to that ftandard, and to regulate their feel 
ings and opinions by it. Suppofe one who had 
fo vitiated his palate as to take more pleafure in 
the tafte of opium than in that of butter or honey, 
to be prefented with a bolus of fquills ; there is 
hardly any doubt but that he would prefer the 
butter or honey to this naufeous morfel, or to any 
other bitter drug to which he had not been ac- 
cuftomed ; which proves that his palate was na 
turally like that of other men in all things, that it 
is ftill like the palate of other men in many things, 
and only vitiated in fome particular points. For 
in judging of any new thing, even of a tafte fnnilar 
to that which he has been formed by habit to like, 
he finds his palate affected in the natural manner, 
and on the common principles. Thus the pleafure 
of all the fenfes, of the light, and even of the tafte, 
that moil ambiguous of the fenfes, is the fame in 
all, high and low, learned and unlearned. 

Befidcs the ideas, with their annexed pains and 
pleafures, which are prefented by the fenfe ; the 
mind of man pofTelies a fort of creative power of 
its own ; either in reprefenting at pleafure the 
images of things in the order and manner in which 
they were received by the fenfes, or in combining 
thofe imp-es in a new manner, and according to 

a different 
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ti different order. This power is called imagina 
tion ; and to this belongs whatever is called wit, 
fancy, invention, and the like. But it muft be 
obferved, that the power of the imagination is 
incapable of producing any thing abfolutely new ; 
it can only vary the difpofition of thofe ideas 
which it has received from the fenfes. Now the 
imagination is the moft extenfive province of 
pleafure and pain, as it is the region of our fears 
and our hopes, and of all our paffions that are 
connected with them ; and whatever is calculated 
to affect the imagination with thefe commanding 
ideas, by force of any original natural impreffion, 
muft have the fame power pretty equally over all 
men. For lince the imagination is only the re- 
prefentation of the fenfes, it can only be pleafed or 
difpleafed with the images, from the fame prin 
ciple on which the fenfe is pleafed or difpleafed with 
the realities ; and confequently there muft be juft 
as clofe an agreement in the imaginations as in the 
fenfes of men. A little attention will convince us 
that this muft of neceility be the cafe. 

But in the imagination, beildes the pain or plea 
fure arifing from the properties of the natural ob 
ject, a pleafure is perceived from the refemblance, 
which the imitation has to the original : tjie imagi 
nation, I conceive, can have no pleafure but what 
refults from one or other of thefe caufes. And 
thefe caufes operate pretty uniformly upon all men, 

becaufe 
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becaufe they operate by principles in nature, and 
which are not derived from any particular habits 
or advantages. Mr. Locke very juftly and finely 
obferves of wit, that it is chiefly converfant in 
tracing refemblances : he remarks at the fame time, 
that the bufmefs of judgment is rather in finding 
differences. It may perhaps appear, on this fup- 
pofition, that there is no material diftinction be 
tween the wit and the judgment, as they both 
feem to refult from different operations of the fame 
faculty of comparing. But in reality, whether they 
are or are not dependent on the fame power of the 
mind, they differ fo very materially in many re- 
fpects, that a perfect union of wit and judgment 
is one of the rareft things in the world. When 
two diftinct objects are unlike to each other, it is 
only what we expect ; things are in their common 
way ; and therefore they make no impreflion on 
the imagination : but when two diflinct objects 
have a refemblance, we are ftruck, we attend to 
them, and we are pleafed. The mind of man has 
naturally a far greater alacrity and fatisfaction in 
tracing refemblances than in fearching for diffe 
rences : becaufe by making refemblances we pro 
duce new images ; we unite, we create, we enlarge 
our ftock ; but in making diftinctions we offer no 
food at all to the imagination : the tafk itfelf is 

O 

more fevere and irkfome, and what plcafure we 
derive from it is fomething of a negative and in 
direct 
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direct nature. A piece of news is told me in the 
morning ; this, merely as a piece of news, as a fact 
added to my ftock, gives me fome pleafure. In 
the evening I find there was nothing in it. What 
do I gain by this, but the diflatisfaction to find 
that I had been impofed upon ? Hence it is that 
men are much more naturally inclined to belief 
than to incredulity. And it is upon this principle, 
that the moft ignorant and barbarous nations have 
frequently excelled in mnilitudes, comparifons, 
metaphors, and allegories, who have been weak 
and backward in diftinguifhing and forting their 
ideas. And it is for a reafon of this kind, that 
Homer and the oriental writers, though very fond 
of iimilitudes, and though they often ftrike out 
fuch as are truly admirable, feldom take care to 
have them exact ; that is, they are taken with the 
general refembJance, they paint it ftrongly, and 
they take no notice of the difference which may 
be found between the things compared. 

Now, as the pleafure of refemblance is that which 
principally flatters the imagination, all men are 
nearly equal in this point, as far as their know 
ledge of the things reprefented or compared ex 
tends. The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon experience 
and obfervation, and not on the ftrength or weak- 
nefs of any natural faculty ; and it is from this 
difference in knowledge, that what we commonly, 

though 
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though with no great exactnefs, call a difference 
in tafte proceeds. A man to whom fculpture is 
new, fees a barber s block, or fome ordinary piece 
of ftatuary ; he is immediately ftruck and pleafed, 
becaufe he fees fomething like an human figure ; 
and, entirely taken up with this likenefs&gt; he does 
not at all attend to its defects. No perfon, I be 
lieve, at the firft time of feeing a piece of imita 
tion ever did. Some time after, we fuppofe that 
this novice lights upon a more artificial work of 
the fame nature ; he now begins to look with con 
tempt on what he admired at firft ; not that he ad 
mired it even then for its unlikenefs to a man, but 
for that general though inaccurate refemblance 
which it bore to the human figure. What he ad 
mired at different times in thefe fo different figures, 
is ftrictly the fame ; and though his knowledge is 
improved, his tafte is not altered. Hitherto his 
miftake was from a want of knowledge in art, and 
this arofe from his inexperience ; but he may be 
itill deficient from a want of knowledge in nature. 
For it is poffible that the man in queftion may flop 
here, and that the mafter-piece of a great hand 
may pleafe him no more than the middling per 
formance of a vulgar artift ; and this not for want 
of better or higher relim, but becaufe all men do 
not obferve with fufficient accuracy on the human 
figure to enable them to judge properly of an imi 
tation of it. And that the critical tafte does not 

depend 
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depend upon a fuperiour principle in men, but upon 
fuperiour knowledge, may appear from ibveral in- 
ftances. The {lory of the ancient painter and the 
flioemaker is very well known. The fhoemaker 
fet the painter right with regard to fome miftakes 
he had made in the fhoe of one of his figures, and 
which the painter, who had not made fuch accu 
rate obfervations on fhoes, and was content with 
a general refemblance, had never obferved. But 
this was no impeachment to the tafte of the pain 
ter ; it only fhewed fome want of knowledge in 
the art of making fhoes. Let us imagine, that an 
anatomift had come into the painter s working- 
room. His piece is in general well done, the figure 
in queftion in a good attitude, and the parts well 
adjufted to their various movements; yet the ana 
tomift, critical in his art, may obferve the fwell of 
fome mufcle not quite juft in the peculiar action 
of the figure. Here the anatomift obferves what 
the painter had not obferved ; and he paffes by 
what the fhoemaker had remarked. But a want 
of the laft critical knowledge in anatomy no 
more reflected on the natural srood tafte of the 

O 

painter, or of any common obferver of his piece, 
than the want of an exact knowledge in the for 
mation of a fhoe. A fine piece of a decollated 
head of St. John the Baptift was (hewn to a Tur- 
kifh emperor; he praifed many things, but he ob 
ferved one defect ; he obferved that the ikin did 

not 
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not {brink from the wounded part of the neck. 
The fultan on this occafion, though his obferva- 
tion was very juft, difcovered no more natural 
tafte than the painter who executed this piece, or 
than a thoufand European connoiffeurs, who pro 
bably never would have made the fame obferva- 
tion. His Turkifh majefty had indeed been well 
acquainted with that terrible fpechcle, which the 
others could only have represented in their imagi 
nation. On the fubject of their diflike there is a 
difference between all thefe people, arifing from 
the different kinds and degrees of their know 
ledge ; but there is fomething in common to the 
painter, the fhoemaker, the anatomift, and the 
Turkifh emperor, the pleafure arifing from a na 
tural object, fo far as each perceives it juftly imi 
tated; the fatisfaction in feeing an agreeable figure; 
the fympathy proceeding from a ftriking and af 
fecting incident. So far as tafte is natural, it is 
nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the 
fame parity may be obferved. It is true, that one 
man is charmed with Don Bellianis, and reads 
Virgil coldly : whilft another is tranfported with 
the Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to children. 
Thefe two men feem to have a tafle very different 
from each other; but in fact they differ very little. 
In both thefe pieces, which infpire fuch oppofite 
fentiments, a tale exciting admiration is told; both 

are 
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are full of action, both are paflionate ; in both are 
voyages, battles, triumphs, and continual changes 
of fortune. The admirer of Don Bellianis per 
haps does not underftand the refined language of 
the Eneid, who, if it was degraded into the ftyle 
of the Pilgrim s Progrefs, might feel it in all its 
energy, on the fame principle which made him an 
admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite author he is not mocked with 
the continual breaches of probability, the confu- 
fion of times, the offences againft manners, the 
trampling upon geography; for he knows nothing 
of geography and chronology, and he has never 
examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
reads of a fhipwreck on the coaft of Bohemia : 
wholly taken up with fo interefling an event, and 
only folicitous for the fate of his hero, he is not 
in the leaft troubled at this extravagant blunder. 
For why Ihould he be mocked at a fhipwreck on 
the coaft of Bohemia, who does not know but that 
Bohemia may be an ifland in the Atlantick ocean ? 
and after all, what reflection is this on the natural 
good tafte of the perfon here fuppofed ? 

So far then as tafte belongs to the imagination, 
its principle is the fame in all men ; there is no 
difference in the manner of their being affected, 
nor in the caufes of the affection; but in the degree 
there is a difference, which arifes from two caufes 
principally ; either from a greater degree of natu 
ral 
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ral fenfibillty, or from a clofer and longer atten 
tion to the object. To illuftrate tins by the proce 
dure of the fcnfes, in which the fame difference is 
found, let us luppofe a very fmooth marble table 
to be fet before two men ; they both perceive it 
to be fmooth, and they are both pleafed with it 
becaufe of this quality. So far they agree. But 
fuppofe another, and after that another table, the 
latter ftill fmoother than the former, to be fet be 
fore them. It is now very probable that thefe 
men, who are fo agreed upon what is fmooth, and 
in the pleafure from thence, will difagree when 
they come to fettle which table has the advantage 
in point of polifh. Here is indeed the great diffe 
rence between taftes, when men come to compare 
the excefs or diminution of things which are judged 
by degree and not by meafurc. Nor is it eafy,when 
fuch a difference arifes, to fettle the point, if the 
excefs or diminution be not glaring. If we differ 
in opinion about two quantities, we can have re- 
courfe to a common meafure, which may decide 
the queftion with the utmoft exactnefs ; and this, 
I take it, is what gives mathematical knowledge 
a greater certainty than any other. But in things 
whofe excefs is not judged by greater or fmaller, as 
fmoothnefs and roughnefs, hardnefs and foftnefs, 
darknefs and light, the fhades of colours, all thefe 
are very eailly diftinguifhed when the difference is 
any way confiderable, but not when it is minute, 

for 
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for want of fome common meafures, which per 
haps may never come to be difcovered. In thefe 
nice cafes, fuppofing the acutenefs of the fenfe equal, 
the greater attention and habit in fuch things will 
have the advantage. In the queftion about the 
tables, the marble-polifher will unqueftionably de 
termine the moft accurately. But notwithftand- 
ing this want of a common meafure for fettling 
many difputes relative to the fenfes, and their re- 
prefentative the imagination, we find that the 
principles are the fame in all, and that there is no 
difagreement until we come to examine into the 
pre-eminence or difference of things, which brings 
us within the province of the judgment. 

So long as we are converfant with the fenfible 
qualities of things, hardly any more than the ima 
gination feems concerned ; little more alfo than 
the imagination feerns concerned when the paffiorvs 
are reprefented, becaufe by the force of natural 
fympathy they are felt in all men without any re- 
courfe to reafoning, and their juftnefs recognifed 
in every breaft. Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, 
all thefe paflions have in their turns affected every 
mind ; and they do not affect it in an arbitrary 
or cafual manner, but upon certain, natural, and 
uniform principles. But as many of the works of 
imagination are not confined to the reprefentation 
of fenfible objects, nor to efforts upon the paffions, 
but extend themfelves to the manners, the charao 

VOL. I. I ters, 
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ters, the actions, and defigns of men, their rela 
tions, their virtues and vices, they come within 
the province of the judgment, which is improved 
by attention and by the habit of reafoning. All 
thefe make a very coniiderable part of what are 
confidered as the objects of tafte; and Horace fends 
us to the fchools of philofophy and the world for 
our inftruction in them. Whatever certainty is 
to be acquired in morality and the fcience of life ; 
juft the fame degree of certainty have we in what 
relates to them in the works of imitation. Indeed 
it is for the moft part in our fkiM in manners, and 
in the obfervances of time and place, and of de 
cency in general, which is only to be learned in 
thofe fchools to which Horace recommends us, 
that what is called tafte, by way of diftinction, 
confifts; and which is in reality no other than a 
more refined judgment. On the whole, it appears 
to me, that what is called tafte, in its moft gene 
ral acceptation, is not a fimple idea, but is partly 
made up of a perception of the primary pleafures 
of fenfe, of the fecondary pleafures of the imagi 
nation, and of the conclulions of the reafoning fa 
culty, concerning the various relations of thefe, 
and concerning the human paffions, manners, and 
actions. All this is requifite to form tafte, and the 
ground-work of all thefe is the fame in the human 
mind j for as the fenfes are the great originals of 
all our ideas, and confequcntly of all our pleafures, 

if 
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if they are not uncertain and arbitrary, the whole 
ground-work of tafte is common to all, and there 
fore there is a fufficient foundation for a conclu- 
live reafoning on thefe matters. 

Whilft we confider tafte merely according to its 
nature and fpecies, we fliall find its principles en 
tirely uniform ; but the degree in which thefe 
principles prevail, in the feveral individuals of 
mankind, is altogether as different as the princi 
ples themfelves are fimilar. For fenfibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities that compofe 
what we commonly call a tafte^ vary exceedingly 
in various people. From a defect in the former 
of thefe qualities, arifes a want of tafte ; a weak- 
nefs in the latter, conftitutes a wrong or a bad one. 
There are fome men formed with feelings fo blunt, 
with tempers fo cold and phlegmatick, that they 
can hardly be faid to be awake during the whole 
courfe of their lives. Upon fuch perfons the moft 
ftriking objects make but a faint and obfcure im- 
preflion. There are others fo continually in the 
agitation of grofs and merely fenfual pleafures, or 
fo occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or fo 
heated in the chace of honours and diftinclion, 
that their minds, which had been ufed continually 
to the ftorms of thefe violent and tempeftuous paf- 
fions, can hardly be put in motion by the delicate 
and refined play of the imagination. Thefe men, 
though from a different caufe, become as ftupid 

I 2 and 
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and infenfible as the former ; but whenever eithes* 
of thefe happen to be (truck with any natural ele* 
gance or greatnefs, or with thefe qualities in any 
work of art, they are moved upon the fame prin 
ciple. 

The caufe of a wrong tafte is a defect of judg 
ment. And this may arife from a natural weak- 
nefs of underftanding (in whatever the ftrength of 
that faculty may confift), or, which is much more 
commonly the cafe, it may arife from a want of 
proper and well-directed exercife, which alone can 
make it flrong and ready. Befides that ignorance, 
inattention, prejudice, rafhnefs, levity, obftinacy, 
in fhort, all thofe paflions, and all thofe vices, 
which pervert the judgment in other matters, 
prejudice it no lefs in this its more refined and 
elegant province. Thefe caufes produce different 
opinions upon every thing which is an object of 
the underftanding, without inducing us to fup- 
pofe that there are no fettled principles of reafon. 
And indeed on the whole one may obferve, that 
there is rather lefs difference upon matters of tafte 
among mankind, than upon moft of thofe which 
depend upon the naked reafon ; and that men are 
far better agreed on the excellence of a defcrip- 
tion in Virgil, than on the truth or falfehood of a 
theory of Ariftotle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may 
be called a good tafte, does in a great meafure de 
pend 
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pend upon fenfibility j becaufe if the mind has no 
bent to the pleafures of the imagination, it will 
never apply itfelf fufficiently to works of that fpe- 
cies to acquire a competent knowledge in them. 
But though a degree of fenflbility is requifite to 
form a good judgment, yet a good judgment does 
not neceffarily arife from a quick fenfibility of plea- 
fure; it frequently happens that a very poor judge, 
merely by force of a greater complexional fenfi 
bility, is more affected by a very poor piece, than 
the belt judge by the moft perfect ; for as every 
thing new, extraordinary, grand, or paflionate, is 
well calculated to affect fuch a perfon, and that 
the faults do not affect him, his pleafure is more 
pure and unmixed ; and as it is merely a pleafure 
of the imagination, it is much higher than any 
which is derived from a rectitude of the judgment ; 
the judgment is for the greater part employed in 
throwing {tumbling-blocks in the way of the ima 
gination, in diflipating the fcenes of its enchant 
ment, and in tying us down to the difagreeable 
yoke of our reafon ; for aim oft the only pleafure 
that men have in judging better than others, con- 
fifts in a fort of confcious pride and fuperiority, 
which arifes from thinking rightly ; but then, this 
is an indirect pleafure, a pleafure which does not; 
immediately refult from the object which is under 
contemplation. In the morning of our days, when 
the fenfes are unworn and tender, when the wholq 
man is awake in every part, and the glofs of no-. 

I 3 velty 
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velty frefh upon all the objects that furround us, 
how lively at that time are our fenfations, but 
how falfe and inaccurate the judgments we form 
of things ? I defpair of ever receiving the fame de 
gree of pleafure from the moft excellent perfor 
mances of genius, which I felt at that age from 
pieces which my prefent judgment regards as tri 
fling and contemptible. Every trivial caufe of 
pleafure is apt to affect the man of too fanguine a 
complexion : his appetite is too keen to fuffer his 
tafte to be delicate ; and he is in all refpects what 
Ovid fays of himfelf in love, 

Molle meum levibus cor eft -violabile tells ^ 
Etfemper caufa eft^ cur egofemper amem. 

One of this character can never be a refined judge; 
never what the comick poet calls elegans formarum 
fpeftator. The excellence and force of a compoli- 
tion muft always be imperfectly eftimated from its 
effect on the minds of any, except we know the 
temper and character of thofe minds. The moft 
powerful effects of poetry and mufick have been 
difplayed, and perhaps are ftill difplayed, where 
thefe arts are but in a very low and imperfect ftate. 
The rude hearer is affected by the principles which 
operate in thefe arts even in their rudeft condi 
tion ; and he is not fkilful enough to perceive the 
defects. But as arts advance towards their perfec 
tion, the fcience of criticifm advances with equal 

pace, 
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pace, and the pleafure of judges is frequently in 
terrupted by the faults which are difcovered in the 
moft finished compolitions. 

Before I leave this fubject, I cannot help taking 
notice of an opinion which many perfons enter- 
tain, as if the tafte were a feparate faculty of the 
mind, and diftincl from the judgment and imagi 
nation ; a fpecies of inftincl:, by which we are 
ftruck naturally, and at the firft glance, without 
any previous reafoning, with the excellencies, or 
the defects of a compofition. So far as the ima 
gination and the paflions are concerned, I believe 
it true, that the reafon is little confulted ; but 
where difpoiition, where decorum, where con- 
gruity are concerned, in ihort, wherever the beft 
tafte differs from the worft, I am convinced that 
the underftanding operates and nothing elfe ; and 
its operation is in reality far from being always 
fudden, or, when it is fudden, it is often far from 
being right. Men of the beft tafte by confidera- 
tion come frequently to change thefe early and 
precipitate judgments, which the mind, from its 
averfion to neutrality and doubt loves to form on 
the fpot. It is known that the tafte (whatever it 
is) is improved exactly as we improve our judg 
ment, by extending our knowledge, by a fteady 
attention to our object, and by frequent exercilh 
They who have not taken thefe methods, if their 
tafte decides quickly, it is always uncertainly ; and 
tbeir quicknefs is owing to their prefumption and 

1 4 raftmefs, 
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rafhnefs, and not to any hidden irradiation that in 
a moment difpels all darknefs from their minds. 
But they who have cultivated that fpecies of know 
ledge which makes the object of tafte, by degrees 
and habitually attain not only a foundnefs, but a 
readinefs of judgment, as men do by the fame 
methods on all other occafions. At firft they are 
obliged to fpell, but at laft they read with eafe and 
with celerity, but this celerity of its operation is 
no proof, that the tafte is a diftincl: faculty. No 
body, I believe, has attended the courfe of a dif- 
cuilion, which turned upon matters within the 
fphere of mere naked reafon, but muft have o1&gt; 
ferved the extreme readinefs with which the whole 
procefs of the argument is carried on, the grounds 
difcovered, the objections raifed andanfwered, and 
the conclulions drawn from premifes,with a quick- 
nefs altogether as great as the tafte can be fuppofed 
to work with ; and yet where nothing but plain 
reafon either is or can be fufpecled to operate. 
To multiply principles for every different appear 
ance, is ufelefs, and unphilofophical too in a high 
degree. 

This matter might be purfued much farther ; 
but it is not the extent of the fubjeft which muft 
prefer ibe our bounds, for what fubjecl does not 
branch out to infinity? it is the nature of our par 
ticular fcheme, and the fingle point of view in 
which we confider it, which ought to put a ftcp 
to our refearches. 

A PHILO- 



A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 

INTO THE 

ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 

t&gt;F THE 

SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 



PART I, 

SECTION I. 

NOVELTY. 

THE firfl and the fimpleft emotion which we 
difcover in the human mind, is Curiofity. 
By curiofity I mean whatever delire we have for, 
or whatever pleafure we take in, novelty. We fee 
children perpetually running from place to place 
to hunt out fomething new: they catch with 
great eagernefs, and with very little choice, at 
whatever comes before them ; their attention is 
engaged by every thing, becaufe every thing has, 
in that ftage of life, the charm of novelty to re 
commend it. But as thofe things which engage 

us 
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us merely by their novelty, cannot attach us for 
any length of time, curioiity is the moft fuperficial 
of all the affections : it changes its object perpe 
tually ; it has an appetite which is very ma,rp, but 
very ealily fatisfied j and it has always an appear 
ance of giddinefs, reftleffnefs and anxiety. Cu 
rioiity, from its nature, is a very active principle ; 
it quickly runs over the greateft part of its objects, 
and foon exhaufts the variety which is commonly 
to be met with in nature j the fame things make 
frequent returns, and they return with lefs and 
lefs of any agreeable effect. In fhort, the occur 
rences of life, by the time we come to know it a 
little, would be incapable of affecting the mind 
with any other fenfations than thofe of loathing 
and wearinefs, if many things were not adapted 
to affect the mind by means of other powers be- 
fides novelty in them, and of other paffions befides 
curioiity in ourfelves, Thefe powers and paffions 
lhall be conlidered in their place. But whatever 
thefe powers are, or upon what principle foever 
they affect the mind, it is abfolutely neceffary that 
they ihould not be exerted in thofe things which 
a daily vulgar ufe have brought into a ftale unaf- 
fecting familiarity. Some degree of novelty muft 
be one of the materials in every inftrument which 
works upon the mind ; and curioiity blends itfelf 
more or lefs with all our paflions, 

SECT, 
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SECT. II. 

PAIN AND PLEASURE, 

IT feems then neceflary towards moving the 
paflions of people advanced in life to any confides 
able degree, that the objects defigned for that pur- 
pofe, befides their being in fome meafure new, 
fhould be capable of exciting pain or pleafure from 
other caufes. Pain and pleafure are limple ideas, 
incapable of definition. People are not liable to 
be miftaken in their feelings, but they are very 
frequently wrong in the names they give them, 
and in their reafonings about them. Many are of 
opinion, that pain arifes necefiarily from the re 
moval of fome pleafure j as they think pleafure 
does from the cealing or diminution of fome pain. 
For my part, I am rather inclined to imagine, that 
pain and pleafure, in their moil fimple and natural 
manner of affecting, are each of a pofitive nature., 
and by no means neceffarily dependent on each 
other for their exiftence. The human mind is 
often, and I think it is for the moft part, in a ftate 
neither of pain nor pleafure, which I call a ftate of 
indifference. When I am carried from this ftate 
into a ftate of actual pleafure, it does not appear 
neceflary that I mould pafs through the medium 
of any fort of pain. If in fuch a ftate of indif 
ference, or eafe, or tranquillity, or call it what 
you pleafe, you were to be fuddenly entertained 

with 
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with a concert of mufick; or fuppofe feme object 
of a fine fhape, and bright lively colours, to be 
prefented before you ; or imagine your fmell is 
gratified with the fragrance of a rofe ; or if with 
out any previous thirft you were to drink of fome 
pleafant kind of wine, or to tafte of fome fweet- 
meat without being hungry ; in all the feveral 
fenfes, of hearing, fmelling, and tafting, you un 
doubtedly find a pleafure ; yet if I inquire into 
the ftate of your mind previous to thefe gratifica 
tions, you will hardly tell me that they found you 
in any kind of pain ; or, having fatisfied thefe fe 
veral fenfes with their feveral pleafures, will you 
fay that any pain has fucceeded, though the plea 
fure is abfolutely over ? Suppofe, on the other 
hand, a man in the fame ftate of indifference, to 
receive a violent blow, or to drink of fome bitter 
potion, or to have his ears wounded with fome 
harfli and grating found; here is no removal of 
pleafure ; and yet here is felt, in every fenfe which 
is aflfecled, a pain very diftinguimable. It may be 
faid, perhaps, that the pain in thefe cafes had its 
rife from the removal of the pleafure which the 
man enjoyed before, though that pleafure was of 
fo low a degree as to be perceived only by the re 
moval. But this feems to me a fubtilty, that is 
not difcoverable in nature. For if, previous to 
the pain, I do not feel any actual pleafure, I have 
no reafon to judge that any fuch thing exifts ; 

fince 
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iince pleafure is only pleafure as it is felt. The 
fame may be faid of pain, and with equal reafon. 
lean never perfuade myfelf that pleafure and pain 
are mere relations, which can only exift as they 
are contrafted; but I think I can difcern clearly 
that there are pofitive pains, and pleafures, which 
do not at all depend upon each other. Nothing 
is more certain to my own feelings than this* 
There is npthing which I can diftinguifh in my 
mind with more clearnefs than the three ftates, of 
indifference, of pleafure, and of pain. Every one 
of thefe I can perceive without any fort of idea of 
its relation to any thing elfe. Caius is afflicted 
with a fit of the cholick ; this man is actually in 
pain ; ftretch Caius upon the rack, he will feel a 
much greater pa_in : but does this pain of the rack 
arife from the removal of any pleafure ? or is the 
fit of the cholick a pleafure or a pain juft as we are 
pleafed to confider it ? 



SECT. III. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE REMOVAL OF PAIN 
AND POSITIVE PLEASURE. 

WE mail carry this proportion yet a ftep far 
ther. We fhall venture to propofe, that pain and 
pleafure are not only not neceflarily dependent for 
their exiftence on their mutual diminution or re 
moval, 
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moval, but that, in reality, the diminution of 
cealing of pleafure does not operate like pofitive 
pain ; and that the removal or diminution of 
pain, in its effect, has very little refemblance to 
pofitive pleafure.* The former of thefe propofi- 
tions will, I believe, be much more readily allowed 
than the latter ; becaufe it is very evident that 
pleafure, when it has run its career, fets us down 
very nearly where it found us. Pleafure of every 
kind quickly fatisfies ; and when it is over, we re- 
lapfe into indifference, or rather we fall into a foft 
tranquillity, which is tinged with the agreeable 
colour of the former fenfation. I own it is not at 
fir ft view fo apparent, that the removal of a great 
pain does not refemble pofitive pleafure ; but let 
us recollect in what ftate we have found our minds 
upon efcaping fome imminent danger, or on being 
releafed from the feverity of fome cruel pain. We 
have on fuch occafions found, if I am not much 
miflaken, the temper of our minds in a tenour very 
remote from that which attends the prefence of 
pofitive pleafure ; we have found them in a ftate 
of much fobriety, impreffed with a fenfe . of awe, 
in a fort of tranquillity lhadowed with horrour. 

* Mr, Locke [EfTay on Human Underftanding, 1. ii. c. 20. 
fedt. 16.] thinks that the removal or leffening of a pain is con- 
fidered and operates as a pleafure, and the lofs or diminiihing 
of pleafure as a pain. It is this opinion which we confider 
here. 

The 
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The fafhion of the countenance and the gefture of 
the body on fuch occafions is fo correfpondent to 
this ftate of mind, that any perfon, a ftranger to 
the caufe of the appearance, would rather judge 
us under fome confternation, than in the enjoy 
ment of any thing like pofitive pleafure. 

cT olxv av&lt;Jp oflri motu/u Aaj, or vt t 
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Iliad. 24. 

As t&hen a wretch , who, confdous of his crime &gt; 
Purfuedfor murder from his native clime, 
Jujl gains fome frontier, breathlefs,pale, amad\ 
All gaze , all ivonder ! 

This ftriking appearance of the man whom Homer 
fuppofes to havejuft efcapedan imminent danger, 
the fort of mixed paflion of terrour and furprife, 
with which he affeds the fpedators, paints very 
ftrongly the manner in which we find ourfelves 
affected upon occafions any way fimilar. For 
when we have fuffered from any violent emotion, 
the mind naturally continues in fomething like 
the fame condition, after the caufe which firft pro 
duced it has ceafed to operate. The toiling of the 
fea remains after the ftorm ; and when this re 
main of horrour has entirely fubfided, all the pa- 
fion, which the accident raifed, fubfides along 

with 
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with it ; and the mind returns to its ufual flafe 1 
of indifference. In fhort, pleafure, (I mean any 
thing either in the inward fenfation, or in the 
outward appearance, like pleafure from a politive 
caufe) has never, I imagine, its origin from the 
removal of pain or danger. 

SECT. IV. 

OF DELIGHT AND PLEASURE AS OPPOSED TO EACH 

OTHER. 

BUT mail we therefore fay, that the Removal 
of pain or its diminution is always fimply painful? 
or affirm that the ceffation or the leflening of plea 
fure is always attended itfelf with a pleafure ? By 
no means. What 1 advance is no more than this j 
firft, that there are pleafures and pains of a pofi- 
tive and independent nature; and fecondly, that 
the feeling which refults from the ceafing or di 
minution of pain does not bear a fufficient refem- 
blance to pofitive pleafure, to have it confidered as 
of the fame nature, or to entitle it to be known 
by the fame name ; and thirdly, that upon the 
fame principle the removal or qualification of plea 
fure has no refemblance to pofitive pain. It is cer 
tain that the former feeling (the removal or mo 
deration of pain) has fomething in it far from dif- 
treffing or difagreeable in its nature. This feeling, 
in many cafes fo agreeable, but in all fo different 

from 
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from pofitive pleafure, has no name which I know; 
but that hinders not its being a very real one, and 
very different from all others. It is moft certain, 
that every fpecies of fatisfaction or pleafure, how 
different foever in its manner of affecting, is of a 
pofitive nature in the mind of him who feels it. 
The affection is undoubtedly pofitive ; but the 
caufe may be, as in this cafe it certainly is, a fort 
of Privation. And it is very reafonable that we 
mould diftinguifh by fome term two things fo dif- 
tinct in nature, as a pleafure that is fuch fimply, 
and without any relation, from that pleafure which 
cannot exift without a relation, and that too a re 
lation to pain. Very extraordinary it would be, 
if thefe affections, fo diftinguifhable in their caufes, 
fo different in their effects, mould be confounded 
with each other, becaufe vulgar ufe has ranged 
them under the fame general title. Whenever I 
have occafion to fpeak of this fpecies of relative 
pleafure, I call it Delight ; and I mall take the beft 
care I can, to ufe that word in no other fenfe. I 
am fatisfied the word is not commonly ufed in 
this appropriated fignification ; but I thought it 
better to take up a word already known, and to 
limit its fignification, than to introduce a new one, 
which would not perhaps incorporate fo well with 
the language. I mould never have prefumed the 
leaft alteration in our words, if the nature of the 
language, framed for the purpofes of bufinefs ra- 
VOL. I, K ther 
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ther than thofe of philofophy, and the nature of 
my fubject, that leads me out of the common track 
of difcourfe, did not in a manner neceflitate me to 
it. I mall make ufe of this liberty with all poflible 
caution. As I make ufe of the word Delight to 
exprefs the fenfation which accompanies the re 
moval of pain or danger ; fo when I fpeak of po- 
fitive pleafure, I {hall for the moft part call it 
limply Pleafure. 

SECT. V. 

JOY AND GRIEF, 

IT muft be obferved, that the cefTation of plea 
fure affects the mind three ways. If it {imply 
ceafes, after having continued a proper time, the 
effect is Indifference ; if it be abruptly broken off", 
there enfues an uneafy fenfe called disappointment ; 
if the object be fo totally loft that there is no 
chance of enjoying it again, a paffion arifes in the 
mind, which is called grief. Now, there is none 
of thefe, not even grief, which is the moft violent, 
that I think has any refemblance to pofitive pain. 
The perfon who grieves, fuffers his paflion to grow 
upon him ; he indulges it, he loves it ; but this 
never happens in the cafe of actual pain, which 
no man ever willingly endured for any confider- 
able time. That grief mould be willingly endured, 
though far from a {imply pleafing fenfation, is not 

fo 
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fo difficult to be underflood. It is the nature of 
grief to keep its object perpetually in its eye, to 
prefent it in its moft pleafurable views, to repeat 
all the circumft*nces that attend it, even to the laft 
minutenefs ; to go back to every particular enjoy 
ment, to dwell upon each, and to find a thoufand 
new perfections in all, that were not fufiiciently 
underftood before; in grief, the pleafure is ftill 
uppermoft ; and the affliction we fuffer has no re- 
femblance to abfolute pain, which is always odious, 
and which we endeavour to fliake off as foon as 
poflible. The Odyffey of Homer, which abounds 
with fo many natural and affefting images, has 
none more ftriking than thofe which Menelaus 
raifes of the calamitous fate of his friends, and his 
own manner of feeling it. He owns, indeed, that 
he often gives himfelf fome intermiffion from fuch 
melancholy reflections ; but he obferves, too, that, 
melancholy as they are, they give him pleafure. 



iv juf-yapoiart x9n/Ai/o? 
TI yow ppsi/a Tjp7rojw,ai, aAAoJf ^ aule 
IIauojM,a* ajvj/rjpof $t xopof xpvspoio yooio. 



Still injhort intervals o/*plealing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I oive, 
I to the glorious dead ^ for ever dear, 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 

HOM. Od. iv. 
JC3 On 
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On the other hand, when we recover our health, 
when we efcape an imminent danger, is it with 
joy that we are affected ? The fenfe on thefe occa- 
fions is far from that fmooth and voluptuous fa- 
tisfaction which the aflured profpecl: of pleafure 
bellows. The delight which arifes from the mo 
difications of pain, confeffes the ftock from whence 
it fprung, in its folid, ftrong, and fevere nature. 

SECT. VI. 

OF THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SELF-PRESER 
VATION. 

MOST of the ideas which are capable of mak 
ing a powerful impreillon on the mind, whether 
limply of Pain or Pleafure, or of the modifications 
of thofe, may be reduced very nearly to thefe two 
heads, fe/f-p)-efcr&lt;uatio?2 zndfociety ; to the ends of 
one or the other of which all our paffions are cal 
culated to anfwer. The paffions which concern 
felf-prefcrvation, turn moflly on pain or danger. 
The ideas of pam^ficknefs and death , fill the mind 
with flrong emotions of horrour ; but life and 
health, though they put us in a capacity of being 
affected with pleafure, they make no fuch impref- 
fion by the fimple enjoyment. The paffions there 
fore which are converfant about the prefervation 
of the individual, turn chiefly on pain and danger y 
and they are the moft powerful of all the paffions. 

SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 

OF THE SUBLIME. 

WHATEVER is fitted in any fort to excite the 
ideas of pain and danger, that is to fay, whatever 
is in any fort terrible, or is converfant about ter 
rible- objecls, or operates in a manner analogous 
to terrour, is a fource of thefublime ; that is, it is 
productive of the ftrongeft emotion which the 
mind is capable of feeling. I fay the ftrongeft 
emotion, becaufe I am fatisfied the ideas of pain 
are much more powerful than thofe which enter 
on the part of pleafure. Without all doubt, the 
torments which we may be made to fuffer, are 
much greater in their effect on the body and 
mind, than any pleafures which the moft learned 
voluptuary could fuggeft, or than the livelieft ima 
gination, and the moft found and exquifitely fen- 
iible body, could enjoy. Nay, I am in great doubt 
whether any man could be found who would earn 
a life of the moft perfect fatisfaclion, at the price 
of ending it in the torments, which juftice inflict 
ed in a few hours on the late unfortunate regicide 
in France. But as pain is ftronger in its opera 
tion than pleafure, fo death is in general a much 
more affecting idea than pain ; becaufe there are 
very few pains, however exquifite, which are not 
preferred to death : nay, what generally makes 
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pain itfelf, if I may fay fo, more painful, is that it 
is confidered as an emhTary of this king of terrours. 
When danger or pain prefs too nearly, they are 
incapable of giving any delight, and are {imply 
terrible ; but at certain diftances, and with certain 
modifications, they may be, and they are delight 
ful, as we every day experience. The caufe of 
this I fhall endeavour to inveftigate hereafter. 

SECT. VIII. 

OF THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SOCIETY. 

THE other head under which I clafs our paf- 
{ions, is that offociety, which may be divided into 
two forts, i . The fociety of the fexes$ which an- 
fwers the purpofe of propagation ; and next, that 
more general fodety, which we have with men and 
with other animals, and which we may in fome 
fort be faid to have even with the inanimate world. 
The paflions belonging to the prefervation of the 
individual, turn wholly on pain and danger : thofe 
which belong to generation, have their origin in 
gratifications and pleafures ; the pleafure moft di 
rectly belonging to this purpofe is of a lively cha* 
rafter, rapturous and violent, and confefledly the 
higheft pleafure of fenfe ; yet the abfence of this 
fo great an enjoyment, fcarce amounts to an unea- 
{inefs ; and, except at particular times, I do not 
think it affects at all. When men defcribe in what 

manner 
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manner they are affected by pain and danger, they 
do not dwell on the pleafure of health and the 
comfort of fecurity, and then lament the lofs of 
thefe fatisfactions : the whole turns upon the actual 
pains and horrours which they endure. But if you 
liften to the complaints of a forfaken lover, you 
obferve that he infifts largely on the pleafures 
which he enjoyed or hoped to enjoy, and on the 
perfection of the object of his defiresj it is the lofs 
which is always uppermoft in his mind. The vio 
lent effects produced by love, which has fometimes 
been even wrought up to madnefs, is no objection 
to the rule which we feek to eftablim. When men 
have fuffered their imaginations to be long affected 
with any idea, it fo wholly engroffes them as to ihut 
out by degrees almoft every other, and to break 
down every partition of the mind which would 
confine it. Any idea is fufficient for the purpofe, 
as is evident from the infinite variety of caufes, 
which give rife to madnefs ; but this at moft can 
only prove that the paffion of love is capable of 
producing very extraordinary effects, not that its 
extraordinary emotions have any connection with 
pofitive pain. 
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SECT. IX, 

THE FINAL CAUSE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE PASSIONS BELONGING TO SELF-PRESERVA 
TION, AND THOSE WHICH REGARB THE SOCIETY 
OF THE SEXES. 

THE final caufc of the difference in character 
between the paflions which regard felf-prefervation 
and thofe which are directed to the multiplication 
of the fpecies, will illuftrate the foregoing remarks 
yet further j and it is, I imagine, worthy of obfer- 
vation even upon its own account. As the per 
formance of our duties of every kind depends 
iipon life, and the performing them with vigour 
and efficacy depends upon health, we are very 
ftrongly affected with whatever threatens the de- 
ftruction of either: but as we were not made to 
acquiefce in life and health, the fimple enjoyment 
of them is not attended with any real pleafure, 
left, fatisfied with that, we fhould give ourfelves 
over to indolence and inaclion. On the other 
hand, the generation of mankind is a great pur- 
pofe, and it is requiiite that men fhould be ani 
mated to the purfuit of it by fome great incentive. 
It is therefore attended with a very high pleafure; 
but as it is by no means defigned to be our con- 
ftant bufmefs, it is not fit that the abfence of this 
pleafure fhould be attended with any confiderable 

pain,, 
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pain. The difference between men and brutes in 
this point, feems to be remarkable. Men are at all 
times pretty equally difpofed to the pleafures of 
love, becaufe they are to be guided by reafon in 
the time and manner of indulging them. Had 
any great pain arifen from the want of this fatis- 
faction, reafon, I am afraid, would find great dif 
ficulties in the performance of its office. But 
brutes, who obey laws, in the execution of which 
their own reafon has but little fliare, have their 
ftated feafons ; at fiich times it is not improbable 
that the fenfation from the want is very trouble- 
fome, becaufe the end muft be then anfwered, or 
be mifled in many, perhaps for ever j as the incli 
nation returns only with its feafon, 

SECT. X. 

OF BEAUTY. 

THE paflion which belongs to generation, mere 
ly as fuch, is luft only. This is evident in brutes, 
whofe pailions are more unmixed, and which pur- 
fue their purpofes more directly than ours. The 
only diftinction they obferve with regard to their 
mates, is that of fex. It is true, that they flick 
feverally to their own fpecies in preference to all 
others. But this preference, I imagine, does not 
arife from any fenfe of beauty which they find in 
their fpecies, as Mr. Addifon fuppofes, but from a 

law 
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law of fome other kind, to which thqr are fubject ; 
and this we may fairly conclude, from their appa 
rent want of choice amongft thofe objects to which 
the barriers of their fpecies have confined them. 
But man, who is a creature adapted to a greater 
variety and intricacy of relation, connects with the 
general pailion, the idea of fome focial qualities, 
which direct and heighten the appetite which he 
lias in common with all other animals ; and as he 
is not defigned like them to live at large, it is fit 
that he mould have fomething to create a prefer 
ence, and fix his choice ; and this in general ihould 
be fome fenfible quality ; as no other can fo quickly, 
fo powerfully, or fo furely produce its effect. The 
object therefore of this mixed pailion, which we 
call love, is the beauty of thefex. Men are carried 
to the fex in general, as it is the fex, and by the 
common law of nature ; but they are attached to 
particulars by perfonal beauty* I call beauty a fo 
cial quality ; for when women and men, and not 
only they, but when other animals give us a fenfe 
of joy and pleafure in beholding them (and there 
are many that do fo), they infpire us with fenti- 
ments of tendernefs and affection towards their 
perfons ; we like to have them near us, and we 
enter willingly into a kind of relation with them, 
unlefs we Ihould have ftrong reafons to the con 
trary. But to what end, in many cafes, this was 
defigned, I am unable to difcover j for I fee no 

greater 
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greater reafon for a connection between man and 
feveral animals who are attired in fo engaging a 
manner, than between him and fome others who 
entirely want this attraction, or poffefs it in a far 
weaker degree. But it is probable, that Providence 
did not make even this diftinclion, but with a view 
to fome great end, though we cannot perceive dif- 
tinctly what it is, as his wifdom is not our wif- 
dom, nor our ways his ways, 

SECT. XI. 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

THE fecond branch of the focial paffions is that 
which admimfters to fociety in general. With re 
gard to this, I obferve, that fociety, merely as fo 
ciety, without any particular heightenings, gives 
us no pofitive pleafure in the enjoyment j but ab- 
folute and entire folitude, that is, the total and per 
petual exclufion from all fociety, is as great a pofi 
tive pain as can almoft be conceived. Therefore 
in the balance between the pleafure of general fo 
ciety , and the pain of abfolute folitude, pain is the 
predominant idea. But the pleafure of any par 
ticular focial enjoyment outweighs very confider- 
ably the uneafinefs caufed by the want of that par 
ticular enjoyment ; fo that the flrongeft fenfations 
relative to the habitudes of particular fociety, are 
enfation,s of pleafure. Good company, lively con- 

verfations 3 
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verfations, and the endearments of frienduYip, fill 
the mind with great pleafu-re ; a temporary foli- 
tude, on the other hand, is itfelf agreeable. This 
may perhaps prove that we are creatures defigned 
for contemplation as well as action ; fince folitude 
as well as fociety has its pleafures j as from the 
former obfervation we may difcern, that an entire 
life of folitude contradicts the purpofes of our be 
ing, fince death itfelf is fcarcely an idea of more 
te.rrour, 

SECT. XII. 

SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND AMBITION. 

UNDER this denomination of fociety, the paf- 
iions are of a complicated kind, and branch out 
into a variety of forms agreeable to that variety 
of ends they are to ferve in the great chain of fo 
ciety. The three principal links in this chain are 
Jjmpathy^ imitation^ and ambition* 

SECT. XIII. 

SYMPATHY. 

IT is by the firft of thefe paflions that we enter 
into the concerns of others ; that we are moved 
as they are moved, and are never fuffered to be in 
different fpectators of almoft any thing which men 
can do or fuffer. For fympathy muft be confidered 

as 
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fts a fort of fubftitution, by which we are put into 
the place of another man, and affefted in many 
refpects as he is affected : fo that this paflion may 
cither partake of the nature of thofe which regard 
felf-prefervation, and turning upon pain may be a 
fource of the fublime ; or it may turn upon ideas 
of pleafure j and then whatever has been faid of 
the focial affections, whether they regard fociety in 
general, or only fbme particular modes of it, may 
be applicable here. It is by this principle chiefly 
that poetry, painting x and other affecting arts, 
transfufe their pailions from one breaft to another^ 
and are often capable of grafting a delight on 
wretchednefs, mifery, and death itfelf. It is a 
common obfervation, that objecls which in the 
reality would mock, are in tragical, and fuch like 
repreientations, the fource of a very high fpecies 
of pleafure. This taken as a facl, has been the 
caufe of much reafoning. The fatisfaction has 
been commonly attributed, firft, to the comfort 
we receive in conlidering that fo melancholy a 
fiory is no more than a fiction ; and next, to the 
contemplation of our own freedom from the evils 
which we fee reprefented. I am afraid it is a 
practice much too common in enquiries of this 
nature, to attribute the caufe of feelings which 
merely arife from the mechanical ftructure of our 
bodies, or from the natural frame and conftitution 
of our minds, to certain conclufions of the reafon 
ing 
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ing faculty on the objects prefented to us ; for f 
fliould imagine, that the influence of reafon in pro 
ducing our paffions is nothing near fo extenlive as 
it is commonly believed* 

SECT. XIV. 

THE EFFECTS OF SYMPATHY IN THE DISTRESSES OF 

OTHERS. 

TO examine this point concerning the effect of 
tragedy in a proper manner, we muft previoufly 
confider how we are affected by the feelings of our 
fellow-creatures in circumftances of real diftrefs* 
I am convinced we have a degree of delight, and 
that no fmall one, in the real misfortunes and pains 
of others ; for let the affection be what it will in 
appearance, if it does not make us fhun fuch ob 
jects, if on the contrary it induces us to approach 
them, if it makes us dwell upon them, in this cafe 
I conceive we muft have a delight or pleafure of 
fome fpecies or other in contemplating objects of 
this kind. Do we not read the authentick hifto- 
ries of fcenes of this nature with as much pleafure 
as romances or poems, where the incidents are 
fictitious ? The profperity of no empire, nor the 
grandeur of no king, can fo agreeably affect in the 
reading, as the ruin of the ftate of Macedon, and 
the diftrefs of its unhappy prince. Such a cata- 
ftrophe touches us in hiftory as much as the de- 

ftruction 
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ftmction of Troy does in fable. Our delight, in 
cafes of this kind, is very greatly heightened, if 
the fufferer be fome excellent perfon who links 
under an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are 
both virtuous characters ; but we are more deeply 
affected by the violent death of the one, and the 
ruin of the great caufe he adhered to, than with 
the deferved triumphs and uninterrupted profpe- 
rity of the other; for terrour is a paflion which al 
ways produces delight when it does not prefs toa 
clofe ; and pity is a paflion accompanied with plea- 
fure, becaufe it arifes from love and focial affection, 
Whenever we are formed by nature to any active 
purpofe, the paflion which animates us to it, is at 
tended with delight, or a pleafure of fome kind, 
let the fubject-matter be what it will ; and as our 
Creator has deligned we mould be united by the 
bond of fympathy, he has ftrengthened that bond 
by a proportionable delight; and there moft where 
our fympathy is moft wanted, in the diftreffes of 
others. If this paflion was fimply painful, we 
would fhun with the greateft care all perfons and 
places that could excite fuch a paflion ; as fome, 
who are fo far gone in indolence as not to endure 
any ftrong imprefiion, actually do. But the cafe 
is widely different with the greater part of man 
kind ; there is no fpectacle we fo eagerly purfue, 
as that of fome uncommon and grievous calamity; 
fo that whether the misfortune is before our eyes, 

or 
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or whether they are turned back to it in hiftory, it 
always touches with delight. This is not an urn 
mixed delight, but blended with no fmall uneafi- 
nefs. The delight we have in fuch things, hinders 
us from fliunning fcenes of mifery ; and the paiii 
we feel, prompts us to relieve ourfelves in relieving 
thofe who fuffer ; and all this antecedent to any 
reafoning, by an inftind that works us to its own 
purpofes without our concurrence* 

SECT. XV* 

OF THE EFFECTS OF TRAGEDY. 

IT is thus in real calamities* In imitated dif- 
treffes the only difference is the pleafure refulting 
from the effects of imitation ; for it is never fo per 
fect, but we can perceive it is imitation, and oil 
that principle are fomewhat pleafed with it. And 
indeed in fome cafes we derive as much or more 
pleafure from that fource than from the thing it- 
felf. But then I imagine we mail be much mif- 
taken if we attribute any considerable part of our 
fatisfaclion in tragedy to the confideration that 
tragedy is a deceit, and its reprefentations no rea 
lities. The nearer it approaches the reality, and 
the further it removes us from all idea of fiction, 
the more perfed is its power. But be its power 
of what kind it will, it never approaches to what 
it reprefents. Choofe a day on which to reprefent 

the 
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the moft fublime and affecting tragedy we have; 
appoint the moft favourite actors; fpare no coft 
upon the fcenes and decorations ; unite the greateft 
efforts of poetry, painting, and mufick ; and when 
you have collected your audience, juft at the mo 
ment when their minds are erect with expectation, 
let it be reported that a ftate criminal of high rank 
is on the point of being executed in the adjoining 
fquare ; in a moment the emptinefs of the theatre 
would demonftrate the comparative weaknefs of 
the imitative arts, and proclaim the triumph of the 
real fympathy. I believe that this notion of our 
having a fimple pain in the reality, yet a delight 
in the reprefentation, arifes from hence, that we 
do not fufficiently diftinguifh what we would by 
no means choofe to do, from what we mould be 
eager enough to fee if it was once done. We de 
light in feeing things, which fo far from doing, 
our heartieft wiflies would be to fee redreffed. 
This noble capital, -the pride of England and of 
Europe, I believe no man is fo ftrangely wicked as 
to delire to fee deftroyed by a conflagration or an 
earthquake, though he mould be removed himfelf 
to the greateft diftance from the danger. But fup- 
pofe fuch a fatal accident to have happened, what 
numbers from all parts would crowd to behold the 
ruins, and amongft them many who would have 
been content never to have feen London in its 
glory ! Nor is it, either in real or fictitious dif- 
VOL. I. L treffes, 
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treffesi our immunity from them which produces 
our delight ; in my own mind I can difcover no 
thing like it. I apprehend that this miftake is 
owing to a fort of fophifm, by which we are fre 
quently impofed upon ; it arifes from our not dif- 
tinguifhing between what is indeed a neceffary 
condition to our doing or fuffering any thing in 
general, and what is the caufe of fome particular 
act. If a man kills me with a fword, it is a necef 
fary condition to this that we mould have been 
both of us alive before the fact ; and yet it would 
be abfurd to fay, that our being both living crea 
tures was the caufe of his crime and of my death. 
So it is certain, that it is abfolutely neceffary my 
life fhould be out of any imminent hazard, before 
I can take a delight in the fufferings of others, 
real or imaginary, or indeed in any thing elfe from 
any caufe wliatfoever. But then it is a fophifm 
to argue from thence, that this immunity is the 
caufe of my delight either on thefe or on any oc- 
calions. No one can diftinguilh fuch a caufe of 
fatisfaction in his own mind, I believe ; nay, when 
we do not fuffer any very acute pain, nor are ex- 
pofed to any imminent danger of our lives, we can 
feel for others, whilft we fuffer ourfelves ; and 
often then moft when we are foftened by affliction ; 
we fee with pity even diftreffes which we would 
accept in the place of our own. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XVI. 

IMITATION. 

THE fecond paflion belonging to fociety is imi 
tation, or, if you will, a defire of imitating, and 
confequently a pleafure in it. This paflion arifes 
from much the fame caufe with fympathy. For 
as fympathy makes us take a concern in whatever 
men feel, io this affection prompts us to copy 
whatever they do ; and confequently we have a 
pleafure in imitating, and in whatever belongs to 
imitation merely as it is fuch, without any inter 
vention of the reafoning faculty ; but folely from 
our natural conftitution, which Providence has 
framed in fuch a manner as to find either pleafure 
or delight, according to the nature of the object, 
in whatever regards the purpofes of our being. 
It is by imitation far more than by precept, that 
we learn every thing j and what we learn thus, we 
acquire not only more effectually, but more plea- 
fantly. This forms our manners, our opinions, 
our lives. It is one of the ftrongeft links of fo 
ciety ; it is a fpecies of mutual compliance, which 
all men yield to each other, without conftraint to 
themfelves,and which is extremely nattering to all. 
Herein it is that painting and many other agree 
able arts have laid one of the principal foundations 
of their power. And fince, by its influence on 

L 2 our 
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our manners and our paflions, it is of fuch great 
confequence, I {hall here venture to lay down a 
rule, which may inform us with a good degree of 
certainty when we are to attribute the power of 
the arts to imitation, or to our pleafure in the Ikill 
of the imitator merely, and when to fympathy, or 
jfome other caufe in conjunction with it. When 
the object reprefented in poetry or painting is fuch 
as we could have no defire of feeing in the reality &gt; 
then I may be fure that its power in poetry or 
painting is owing to the power of imitation, and 
to no caufe operating in the thing itfelf. So it is 
with moft of the pieces which the painters call ftill- 
Hfe. In thefe a cottage, a dunghill, the meaneft 
and moil ordinary utenfils of the kitchen, are ca 
pable of giving us pleafure. But when the object 
of the painting or poem is fuch as we mould run 
to fee if real, let it affect us with what odd fort of 
fenfe it will, we may rely upon it, that the power 
of the poem or picture is more owing to the na 
ture of the thing itfelf than to the mere effect of 
imitation, or to a coniideration of the (kill of the 
imitator, however excellent. Ariftotle has fpoken 
fo much and fo folidly upon the force of imitation 
in his Poeticks, that it makes any further difcourfe- 
upon this fubject the lefs neceffary. 
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SECT. XVII. 


AMBITION. 

ALTHOUGH imitation is one of the great in- 
ilruments ufed by Providence in bringing our na 
ture towards its perfection, yet if men gave them- 
felves up to imitation entirely, and each followed 
the other, and fo on in an eternal circle, it is eafy 
to fee that there never could be any improvement 
amongft them. Men mud remain as brutes do, 
the fame at the end that they are at this day, and 
that they were in the beginning of the world. To 
prevent this, God has planted in man a fenfe of 
ambition, and a fatisfaction ariflng from the con 
templation of his excelling his fellows in fomething 
deemed valuable amongft them. It is this paffion 
that drives men to all the ways we fee in ufe of fig- 
nalizing themfelves, and that tends to make what 
ever excites in a man the idea of this diftinction 
fo very pleafant. It has been fo ftrong as to make 
very miferable men take comfort, that they were 
fupreme in mifery ; and certain it is, that where 
we cannot diftinguim ourfelves by fomething ex 
cellent, we begin to take a complacency in fome 
iingular infirmities, follies, or defects of one kind 
or other. It is on this principle that flattery is fo 
prevalent ; for flattery is no more than what raifes 
in a man s mind an idea of a preference which he 

L 3 has 
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has not. Now, whatever, either on good or upon 
bad grounds, tends to raife a man in his own opi 
nion, produces a fort of fwelling and triumph, 
that is extremely grateful to the human mind; 
and this fwelling is never more perceived, nor 
operates with more force, than when without 
danger we are converfant with terrible objects, 
the mind always claiming to itfelf fome part of 
the dignity and importance of the things which 
it contemplates. Hence proceeds what Longinus 
has obferved of thrt glorying and fenfe of inward 
greatnefs, that always fills the reader of fuch paf- 
fages in poets and orators as are fublime ; it is 
what every man muil have felt in himfelf upon 
fuch occafions. 

SECT. XVIII. 

THE RECAPITULATION. 

TO draw the whole of what has been faid into 
a few diftincl: points : The paflions which belong 
to felf-prefervation, turn on pain and danger; they 
are limply painful when their caufes immediately 
affect us ; they are delightful when we have an 
idea of pain and danger, without being actually 
in fuch circumftances ; this delight I have not 
called pleafure, becaufe it turns on pain, and be- 
caufe it is different enough from any idea of pofi- 
tive pleafure. Whatever excites this delight, I call 

fublime. 
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fubttme. The paflions belonging to felf-preferva- 
tion are the ftrongeft of all the paflions. 

The fecond head to which the paflions are re 
ferred with relation to their final caufe, is fociety. 
There are two forts of focieties. The firft is, the 
fociety of fex. The paflion belonging to this is 
called love, and it contains a mixture of luft ; its 
object is the beauty of women. The other is the 
great fociety with man and all other animals. The 
paflion fubfervient to this is called likewife love, 
but it has no mixture of luft, and its object is 
beauty ; which is a name I mall apply to all fuch 
qualities in things as induce in us a fenfe of affec 
tion and tendernefs, or fome other paflion the moft 
nearly refembling thefe. The paflion of love has 
its rife in pofitive pleafure ; it is, like all things 
which grow out of pleafure, capable of being mixed 
with a mode of uneaiinefs, that is, when an idea 
of its object is excited in the mind with an idea at 
the fame time of having irretrievably loft it. This 
mixed fenfe of pleafure I have not called pain, be- 
caufe it turns upon actual pleafure, and becaufe it 
is, both in its caufe and in moft of its effects, of a 
nature altogether different. 

Next to the general pafiion we have for fociety, 
to a choice in which we are directed by the plea 
fure we have in the object:, the particular paflion 
under this head called fympathy has the greateft 
extent. The nature of this paflion is, to put us in 

L 4 the 
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the place of another in whatever circumftance he 
is in, and to affect us in a like manner ; fo that 
this paffion may, as the occafion requires, turn 
either on pain or pleafure ; but with the modifi 
cations mentioned in fome cafes in feel. n. As 
to imitation and preference, nothing more need 
be faid. 

SECT. XIX. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

I BELIEVED that an attempt to range and me 
thodize fome of our moft leading paffions, would 
be a good preparative to fuch an inquiry as we are 
going to make in the enfuing difcourfe. The paf 
fions I have mentioned are almoft the only ones 
which it can be neceffary to confider in our pre- 
fent defign ; though the variety of the paffions is 
great, and worthy in every branch of that variety 
of an attentive inveftigation. The more accurate 
ly we fearch into the human mind, the ftronger 
traces we every where find of his wifdom who 
made it. If a difcourfe on the ufe of the parts of 
the body may be confidered as an hymn to the 
Creator ; the ufe of the paffions, which are the 
organs of the mind, cannot be barren of praife to 
liim, nor unproductive to ourfelves of that noble 
and uncommon union of fcience and admiration, 
which a contemplation of the works of infinite 

wifdom 
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wifdom alone can afford to a rational mind ; 
whilft, referring to him whatever we find of right 
or good or fair in ourfelves,difcovering his ftrehgth 
and wifdom even in our own weaknefs and imper 
fection, honouring them where we difcover them 
clearly, and adoring their profundity where we are 
loft in our fearch, we may be inquifitive without 
impertinence, arid elevated without pride; we may 
be admitted, if I may dare to fay fo, into the coun- 
fels of the Almighty by a confideration of his 
works. The elevation of the mind ought to be 
the principal end of all our ftudies, which if they 
do not in fome meafure effect, they are of very little 
fervice to us. But, beiides this great purpofe, a 
confideration of the rationale of our pailions feems 
to me very neceffary for all who would affect them 
upon folid and fure principles. It is not enough 
to know them in general : to affect them after a 
delicate manner, or to judge properly of any work 
deligned to affect them, we fhould know the ex 
act boundaries of their feveral jurifdictions ; we 
fhould purfue them through all their variety of 
operations, and pierce into the inmoft, and what 
might appear inacceffible parts of our nature, 

Quod latet arcana non enarrabile fibrd. 

Without all this it is poilible for a man, after a 
confufed manner, fometimes to fatisfy his own 

mind 
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mind of the truth of his work ; but he can never 
have a certain determinate rule to go by, nor can 
he ever make his propofitions fufficiently clear to 
others. Poets, and orators, and painters, and 
thofe who cultivate other branches of the liberal 
arts, havewithout this critical knowledge fucceeded 
well in their feveral provinces, and will fucceed ; 
as among artificers there are many machines made 
and even invented without any exact knowledge of 
the principles they are governed by. It is, I own, 
not uncommon to be wrong in theory and right 
in practice ; and we are happy that it is fo. Men 
often aft right from their feelings, who after 
wards reafon but ill on them from principle ; but 
as it is impoffible to avoid an attempt at fuch rea- 
foning, and equally impoffible to prevent its hav 
ing fome influence on our practice, furely it is 
worth taking fome pains to have it juft, and 
founded on the bafis of fure experience. We might 
expect that the artifts themfelves would have been 
our fureft guides ; but the artifts have been too 
much occupied in the practice : the philofophers 
have done little ; and what they have done, was 
moftly with a view to their own fchemes and fyf- 
tems : and as for thofe called criticks, they have ge 
nerally fought the rule of the arts in the wrong 
place ; they fought it among poems, pictures, en 
gravings, ftatues, and buildings. But art can never 
give the rules that make an art. This is, 1 be- 
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lieve, the reafon why artifts in general, and poets 
principally, have been confined in fo narrow a 
circle; they have been rather imitators of one 
another than of nature ; and this with fo faithful 
an uniformity, and to fo remote an antiquity, that 
it is hard to fay who gave the firft model. Criticks 
follow them, and therefore can do little as guides. 
I can judge but poorly of any thing, whilft I mea- 
fure it by no other ftandard than itfelf. The true 
ftandard of the arts is in every man s power ; and 
an eafy obfervation of the moft common, fome- 
times of the meaneft things in nature, will give 
the trueft lights, where the greateft fagacity and 
induftry that flights fuch obfervation, muft leave 
us in the dark, or, what is worfe, amufe and mif- 
lead us by falfe lights. In an inquiry it is almoft 
every thing to be once in a right road. I am fa- 
tisfied I have done but little by thefe obfervations 
confidered in themfelves ; and I never mould have 
taken the pains to digeft them, much lefs fhould I 
have ever ventured to publifh them, if I was not 
convinced that nothing tends more to the corrup 
tion of fcience than to fuffer it to ftagnate. Thefe 
waters muft be troubled before they can exert 
their virtues. A man who works beyond the fur- 
face of things, though he may be wrong himfelf, 
yet he clears the way for others, and may chance 
to make even his errours fubfervient to the caufe of 
truth. In the following parts I fliall inquire what 

things 
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things they are that caufe in us the affections of 
the fublime and beautiful, as in this I have con- 
fidered the affections themfelves. I only defire 
one favour, that no part of this difcourfe may be 
judged of by itfelf, and independently of the reft ; 
for I am fenfible 1 have not difpofed my materials 
to abide the teft of a captious controverfy, but of 
a fober and even forgiving examination ; that they 
are not armed at all points for battle, but dreffed 
to vifit thofe who are willing to give a peaceful en 
trance to truth. 



THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 

INTO THE 

ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 

OF THE 

SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 



PART II. 
SECTION I. 

OF THE PASSION CAUSED BY THE SUBLIME. 

THE paflion caufed by the great and fublime 
in nature, when thofe caufes operate moft 
powerfully, is aftonifhment ; and aftonifliment is 
that ftate of the foul, in which all its motions are 
fufpended, with fome degree of horrour.* In this 
cafe the mind is fo entirely filled with its object., 
that it cannot entertain any other, nor by con- 
fequence reafon on that objecl which employs it. 
Hence arifes the great power of the fublime, that, 

* Parti, fed. 3, 4,7. 
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far from being produced by them, it anticipates 
our realbnings, and hurries us on by an irreliftible 
force. Aftonifhment, as I have faid, is the effect 
of the fublime in its higheft degree; the inferiour 
effects are admiration, reverence, and refpect. 

SECT. II. 

TERROUR. 

NO paflion fo effectually robs the mind of all 
its powers of acting and reafoning as fear. * For 
fear being an apprehenfion of pain or death, it 
operates in a manner that refembles actual pain. 
Whatever therefore is terrible, with regard to 
fight, is fublime too, whether this caufe of terrour 
be endued with greatnefs of dimenfions or not ; 
for it is impoflible to look on any thing as trifling, 
or contemptible, that may be dangerous. There 
are many animals, who though far from being 
large, are yet capable of railing ideas of the fu 
blime, becaufe they are confidered as objects of 
terrour ; as ferpents and poifonous animals of 
almoft all kinds. And to things of great dimen- 
lions, if we annex an adventitious idea of terrour, 
they become without comparifon greater. A level 
plain of a vaft extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea j the profpecl: of fuch a plain may be as ex- 

* Part IV. feft. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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tenfive as a profpect of the ocean : but can it ever 
fill the mind with any thing fo great as the ocean 
itfelf ? This is owing to feveral caufes ; but it is 
owing to none more than this, that the ocean is an 
object of no fmall terrour. Indeed terrour is in all 
cafes whatfoever, either more openly or latently, 
the ruling principle of the fublime. Several lan 
guages bear a ftrong teflimony to the affinity of 
thefe ideas. They frequently ufe the fame word, 
to fignify indifferently the modes of aftonifhment 
or admiration and thofe of terrour. 0o^o? is in 
Greek, either fear or wonder , Swot is terrible or 
refpectable ; at&w, to reverence or to fear. Vereor 
in Latin, is what ai&w is in Greek. The Romans 
ufed the verbftupeo, a term which flrongly marks 
the ftate of an aftoniftied mind, to exprefs the ef 
fect either of fimple fear, or of aftonifhment ; the 
word attonitus fthunder-ftruck) is equally expref- 
five of the alliance of thefe ideas ; and do not the 
French etonnement, and the Englifh aftonifhment and 
amazement, point out as clearly the kindred emo 
tions which attend fear and wonder ? They who 
have a more general knowledge of languages, 
could produce, I make no doubt, many other and 
equally ftriking examples. 
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SECT. III. 

OBSCURITY. 

TO make any thing very terrible, obfcurity* 
feems in general to be neceffary. When we know 
the full extent of any danger, when we can accuf- 
tom our eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehen- 
fion vanrfhes. Every one will be fenfible of this, 
who confiders how greatly night adds to our dread, 
in all cafes of danger, and how much the notions 
of ghofts and goblins, of which none can form 
clear ideas, affect minds which give credit to the 
popular tales concerning fuch forts of beings. 
Thofe defpotick governments, which are founded 
on the paffions of men, and principally upon the 
paflion of fear, keep their chief as much as may be 
from the publick eye. The policy has been the 
fame in many cafes of religion. Almoft all the 
heathen temples were dark. Even in the barba 
rous temples of the Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, which is 
confecrated to his worfhip. For this purpofe too 
the druids performed all their ceremonies in the 
bofom of the darkeft woods, and in the made of 
the oldeft and moft fpreading oaks. No perfon 
feems better to have underftood the fecret of 

* Part IV. f c a. 14, 15, 1 6. 
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heightening, or of fetting terrible things, if I may 
ufe the expreffion, in their ftrongeft light, by the 
force of a judicious obfcurity, than Milton. His 
defcription of death in the fecond book is admi 
rably ftudied; it is aftonifhing with what a gloomy 
pomp, with what a fignificant and expreflive un 
certainty of ftrokes and colouring, he has finilhed 
the portrait of the king of terrours : 

The other fo ape ) 

Ifjhape it might be called that Jh ape had none 
Diftinguijhable, in member , joint, or limb ; 
Orfubftance might be called that fhadow feem* d \ 
For each feem d either; black he flood as night ; 
Fierce as ten furies ; terrible as hell ; 
And/hook a deadly dart. What feem d his head 
The likenefs of a kingly crown had on. 

In this defcription all is dark, uncertain, confufed, 
terrible, and fublime to the laft degree. 



SECT. IV. 

OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CLEARNESS AND OB 
SCURITY WITH REGARD TO THE PASSIONS. 

IT is one thing to make an idea clear, and an 
other to make it affecting to the imagination. If I 
make a drawing of a palace, or a temple, or a land- 

VOL. I. M fcape, 
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fcape, I prefent a very clear idea of thofe objects j 
but then (allowing for the effect of imitation, which 
is fomething) my picture can at moft affect only 
as the palace, temple, or landfcape, would have 
affected in the reality. On the other hand, the 
moft lively and fpirited verbal defcription I can 
give, raifes a very obfcure and imperfect idea of 
fuch objects ; but then it is in my power to 
raife a ftronger emotion by the defcription than I 
could do by the beft painting. This experience 
conftantly evinces. The proper manner of con 
veying the affeftions of the mind from one to ano 
ther, is by words ; there is a great infufficiency in 
all other methods of communication ; and fo far 
is a clear nefs of imagery from being abfolutely 
neceffary to an influence upon the paffions, that 
they may be confiderably operated upon, without 
prefenting any image at all, by certain founds 
adapted to that purpofe ; of which we have a 
fufficient proof in the acknowledged and powerful 
effects of inftrumental mufick. In reality, a great 
clearnefs helps but little towards affecting the paf 
fions, as it is in fome fort an enemy to all enthu- 
iiams whatfoever. 
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SECT. [IV.] 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THERE are two verfes in Horace s Art of Poetry 
that feem to contradict this opinion, for which rea- 
fon I fhall take a little more pains in clearing it up. 
The verfes are, 

Segnius irritant animos demijfa per aures, 
Quam qutefunt oculisfubjeftajideHbus. 

On this the Abbe du Bos founds a criticifm, 
wherein he gives painting the preference to poetry 
in the article of moving the paffions; principally 
on account of the greater clearnefs of the ideas it 
reprefents. I believe this excellent judge was led 
into this miftake (if it be a miftake) by his fyftem, 
to which he found it more conformable than I ima 
gine it will be found by experience. I know fe- 
vcral who admire and love painting, and yet who 
regard the objects of their admiration in that art 
with coolnefs enough incomparifon of that warmth 
with which they are animated by affecting pieces of 
poetry or rhetorick. Among the common fort of 
people, I never could perceive that painting had 
much influence on their paffions. It is true, that 
the beft forts of painting, as well as the beft forts 
of poetry, are not much underftood in that fphere. 

M 2 But 
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But it is moft certain, that their paflions are very 
ftrongly roufed by a fanatick preacher, or .by the 
ballads of Chevy-chace, or the Children in the 
Wood, and by other little popular poems and tales 
that are current in that rank of life. I do not 
know of any paintings, bad or good, that produce 
the fame effect. So that poetry, with all its ob- 
fcurity, has a more general, as well as a more pow 
erful dominion over the paflions than the other 
art. And I think there are reafons in nature, why 
the obfcure idea, when properly conveyed, mould 
be more affecting than the clear. It is our igno 
rance of things that caufes all our admiration, and 
chiefly excites our paflions. Knowledge and ac 
quaintance make the moft ftriking caufes affect 
but little. It is thus with the vulgar ; and all men 
are as the vulgar in what they do not underftand. 
The ideas of eternity, and infinity, are among the 
moft affecting we have : and perhaps there is no 
thing of which we really underftand fo little, as 
of infinity and eternity. We do not any where 
meet a more fublime defcription than this juftly- 
celebrated one of Milton, wherein he gives the 
portrait of Satan with a dignity fo fuitable to the 
fubject : 

He above the reft 

Injhape and gefture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not loft 
All her original bright nefs, nor appeared 

Left 
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Lefs than archangel ruin d^ and th* excefs 
Of glory obfcur d: as when the fun new ris n 
Looks through the horizontal mifty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipfe difajirous twilight Jheds 
On half the nations ; and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarch s. 

Here is a very noble picture ; and in what does 
this poetical picture confift ? in images of a tower, 
an archangel, the fun riling through mifts, or in 
an eclipfe, the ruin of monarchs, and the revolu 
tions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out of 
itfelf, by a crowd of great and confufed images ; 
which affect becaufe they are crowded and con 
fufed. For feparate them, and you lofe much of 
the greatnefs ; and join them, and you infallibly 
lofe the clearnefs. The images raifed by poetry 
are always of this obfcure kind ; though in gene 
ral the effects of poetry are by no means to be at 
tributed to the images it raifes ; which point we 
mall examine more at large hereafter.* But paint 
ing, when we have allowed for the pleafure of imi 
tation, can only affect fimply by the images it pre- 
fents ; and even in painting, a judicious obfcurity 
in fome things contributes to the effect of the pic 
ture ; becaufe the images in painting are exactly 
fimilar to thofe in nature ; and in nature dark, 

* Part. V. 
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confufed, uncertain images have a greater power 
on the fancy to form the grander paflions, than 
thofe have which are more clear and determinate. 
But where and when this obfervation may be ap 
plied to practice, and how far it fhall be extended, 
will be better deduced from the nature of the fub- 
ject, and from the occaiion, than from any rules 
that can be given. 

I am fenfible that this idea has met with oppo- 
fition, and is likely ftill to be rejected by feveral. 
But let it be coniidered, that hardly any thing 
can ftrike the mind with its greatness, which does 
not make fome fort of approach towards infinity ; 
which nothing can do whilft we are able to perceive 
its bounds ; but to fee an object diftinclly, and to 
perceive its bounds, is one and the fame thing. A 
clear idea is therefore another name for a little idea. 
There is a paiTage in the book of Job amazingly 
fublime, and this fublimity is principally due to 
the terrible uncertainty of the thing defcribed : 
In thoughts from the vifions of the night, when deep 
fleepfalleth upon men, fear came upon me and trembling, 
which made all my bones tojhakc. Then afpirit paf- 
fed before my face. The hair of myflejhjlood up. It 
flood [/?///, but I could not difcern the form thereof; 
an image was before mine eyes ; there wasfilence ; and 
I heard a voice, Shall msrtal man be more juji than 
God? We are firft prepared with the utmoft fo- 
lemnity for the vifion ; we are firft terrified, be- 

fore 
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fore we are let even into the obfcure caufe of our 
emotion : but when this grand caufe of terrour 
makes its appearance, what is it? is it not wrapt up 
in the fliades of its own incomprehenfible darknefs, 
more aweful, more ftriking, more terrible, than 
the livelieft defcription, than the cleared painting, 
could poffibly reprefent it ? When painters have 
attempted to give us clear reprefentations of thefe 
very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have, I think, 
almoft always failed; infomuch that I have been at 
a lofs, in all the pictures I have feen of hell, whether 
the painter did not intend fomething ludicrous. 
Several painters have handled a fubjecl: of this 
kind with a view of affembling as many horrid 
phantoms as their imaginations could fuggeft; but 
all the defigns I have chanced to meet of the temp 
tations of St. Anthony, were rather a fort of odd 
wild grotefques, than any thing capable of pro 
ducing a ferious paflion. In all thefe fubjects poe 
try is very happy. Its apparitions, its chimeras, 
its harpies, its allegorical figures, are grand and 
affecting; and though Virgil s Fame, and Homer s 
Difcord, are obfcure, they are magnificent figures. 
Thefe figures in painting would be clear enough, 
but I fear they might become ridiculous. 
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SECT. V. 

POWER. 

BESIDES thofe things which direflly fuggeft the 
idea of danger, and thofe which produce a fimilar 
effect from a mechanical caufe, I know of nothing 
fublime, which is not forne modification of power. 
And this branch rifes as naturally as the other two 
branches,from terrour,the common flock of every 
thing that is fublime. The idea of power, at firft 
view, feems of the clafs of thofe indifferent ones, 
which may equally belong to pain or to pleafure. 
But in reality, the affection arifing from the idea 
of vaft power, is extremely remote from that neu 
tral character. For firft, we mufl remember,* 
that the idea of pain, in its higheft degree, is much 
ftronger than the higheft degree of pleafure ; and 
that it preferves the fame fuperiority through all 
the fubordinate gradations. From hence it is, 
that \vhere the chances for equal degrees of fuffer- 
ing or enjoyment are in any fort equal, the idea 
of the fuffering muft always be prevalent. And 
indeed the ideas of pain, and above all of death, 
are fo very affecting, that whilft we remain in the 
prefence of whatever is fuppofed to have the power 
of inflicting either, it is impoflible to be perfectly 
free from terrour. Again, we know by experi 
ence, that for the enjoyment of pleafure, no great 

* Part I. feft. 7. 
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efforts of power are at all necefiary ; nay, we 
know, that fuch efforts would go a great way to 
wards deftroying our fatisfaction ; for pleafure 
muft be ftolen, and not forced upon us ; pleafure 
follows the will ; and therefore we are generally 
affected with it by many things of a force greatly 
inferiour to our own. But pain is always inflict 
ed by a power in fome way fuperiour, becaufe we 
never fubmit to pain willingly. So that ftrength, 
violence, pain, and terrour, are ideas that rum in 
upon the mind together. Look at a man, or any 
other animal of prodigious ftrength, and what is 
your idea before reflection ? Is it that this ftrength 
will be fubfervient to you, to your eafe, to your 
pleafure, to your intercft in any fenfe ? No ; the 
emotion you feel is, left this enormous ftrength 
fhould be employed to the purpofes of * rapine 
and deftruction. That power derives all its fubli- 
mity from the terrour with which it is generally 
accompanied, will appear evidently from its effect 
in the very few cafes in which it may be poflible 
to ftrip a confiderable degree of ftrength of its abi 
lity to hurt. When you do this, you fpoil it of 
every thing fublime, and it immediately becomes 
contemptible. An ox is a creature of vaft ftrength j 
but he is an innocent creature, extremely fervice- 
able, and not at all dangerous ; for which reafon 
the idea of an ox is by no means grand. A bull 

* Vide Part III. feft. 21. 
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is ftrong too : but his ftrength is of another kind ; 
often very deftructive, feldom (at leaft amongft 
us) of any ufe in our buflnefs ; the idea of a bull 
is therefore great, and it has frequently a place in 
fublime defcriptions, and elevating comparifons. 
Let us look at another ftrong animal in the two 
diftinct lights in which we may confider him. The 
horfe in the light of an ufeful beaft, fit for the 
plough, the road, the draft ; in every focial ufeful 
ligtt, the horfe has nothing fublime : but is it thus 
that we are affected with him, ivhofe neck is cloathed 
with thunder, the glory of whofe noftrils is terrible, 
who Jiv allow cth the ground with Jicrcenefs and rage, 
neither believeth that it is the found of the trumpet? 
In this description the ufeful character of the horfe 
entirely difappears, and the terrible and fublime 
blaze out together. We have continually about 
us animals of a ftrength that is considerable, but 
not pernicious. Amongft thefe we never look for 
the fublime ; it comes upon us in the gloomy fo- 
reft, and in the howling wikl&rnefs, in the form 
of the lion, the tyger, the panther, or rhinoceros. 
Whenever ftrength is only ufeful, and employed 
for our benefit or our pleafure, then it is never 
fublime ; for nothing can act agreeably to us, that 
does not act in conformity to our will ; but to act 
agreeably to our will, it muft be fubje6t to us, and 
therefore can never be the caufe of a grand and 
commanding conception. The defcription of the 

wild 
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wild afs, in Job, is worked up into no fmall fubli- 
mity, merely by infifting on his freedom, and his 
fetting mankind at defiance ; othenvife the de- 
fcription of fuch an animal could have had no 
thing noble in it. Who hath loofed (fays he) the 
bands of the wild afs ? whofe houfe I have made the 
ivildernejs, and the barren land his dwellings. He 
fcorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he 
the -voice of the driver. The range of the mountains 
is his pafture. The magnificent defcription of the 
unicorn and of leviathan in the fame book, is full 
of the fame heightening circumftances : Will the 
unicorn be willing to ferve thee ? canft thou bind the 
unicorn with his band in the furrow ? wilt thou trujl 
him becaufe his ftrength is great ? Can/I thou draw 
out leviathan with an hook ? will he make a covenant 
with thee? wilt thoutake him for a fervant for gver ? 
foall not one be cajl down even at the fight of him? In 
fhort, wherefoever we find ftrength, and in what 
light foever we look upon power, we fhall all along 
obferve the fublime the concomitant of terrour, 
and contempt the attendant on a ftrength that is 
fubfervient and innoxious. The race of dogs in 
many of their kinds, have generally a competent 
degree of ftrength and fwiftnefs ; and they exert 
thefe and other valuable qualities which they pof- 
fefs, greatly to our convenience and pleafure. 
Dogs are indeed the moft focial, affectionate, and 
amiable animals of the whole brute creation j but 

love 
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love approaches much nearer to contempt than is 
commonly imagined; and accordingly, though we 
carefs dogs, we borrow from them an appellation 
of the mo.ft defpicable kind, when we employ 
terms of reproach ; and this appellation is the 
common mark of the laft vilenefs and contempt in 
every language. Wolves have not more ftrength 
than feveral fpecies of dogs ; but, on account of 
their unmanageable fiercenefs, the idea of a wolf 
is not defpicable ; it is not excluded from grand 
defer iptions and fimilitudes. Thus we are affected 
by ftrength, which is natural power. The power 
which arifes from inftitution in kings and com 
manders, has the fame connection with terrour. 
Sovereigns are frequently addreffed with the title 
of dread majefty. And it may be obferved, that 
young perfons, little acquainted with the world, 
and who have not been ufed to approach men in 
power, are commonly ftruck with an awe which 
takes away the free ufe of their faculties. When I 
prepared my feat in the Jlreet, (fays Job) the young 
menfaw me, and hid themfefaes. Indeed, fo natural 
is this timidity with regard to power, and fo 
ftrongly does it inhere in our conftitution, that 
very few are able to conquer it, but by mixing 
much in the bufinefs of the great world, or by 
ufing no fmall violence to their natural difpofi- 
tions. I know fome people are of opinion, that 
no awe, no degree of terrour, accompanies the 

idea 
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idea of power : and have hazarded to affirm, that 
we can contemplate the idea of God himfelf, with 
out any fuch emotion. I purpofely avoided, when 
I firfc considered this fubject, to introduce the idea 
of that great and tremendous Being, as an example 
in an argument fo light as this ; though it fre 
quently occurred to me, not as ah objection to, 
but as a ftrong confirmation of, my notions in this 
matter. I hope, in what I am going to fay, I fhall 
avoid prefumption, where it is almoft impoffible 
for any mortal to fpeak with ftrict propriety. I 
fay then, that whilft we ccrnfider the Godhead 
merely as he is an object of the underftanding, 
which forms a complex idea of power, wifdom, 
juftice, goodnefs, all ftretched to a degree far ex 
ceeding the bounds of our comprehenfion, whilft 
we confider the Divinity in this refined and ab- 
ftracted light, the imagination and paflions are 
little or nothing affected. But becaufe we are 
bound, by the condition of our nature, to afcend 
1 thefe pure and intellectual ideas, through the 
edium of fenfible images, and to judge of thefe 
qualities by their evident acts and exertions, 
Becomes extremely hard to difentangle our idea 
lie from the effect by which we are led 
w it. Thus when we contemplate the 
his attributes and their operation coming 
)n the mind, form a fort of fenfible image, 
and ;!i are capable of affecting the imagina 

tion. 
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tion&gt; Now, though in a juft idea of the Deity, 
perhaps none of his attributes are predominant, 
yet to our imagination, his power is by far the 
moft ftriking. Some reflection, fome comparing, 
is necefiary to fatisfy us of his wifdom, his juftice, 
and his goodnefs. To be ftruck with his power, 
it is only neceflary that we fhould open our eyes. 
But whilfl we contemplate fo vaft an object, under 
the arm, as it were, of almighty power, and in- 
vefted upon every fide with omniprefence, we 
fhrink into the minutenefs of our own nature, 
and are, in a manner, annihilated before him. 
And though a confideration of his other attributes 
may relieve in fome meafure our appreheniions ; 
yet no conviction of the juftice with which it is 
exercifed, nor the mercy with which it is temper 
ed, can wholly remove the terrour that naturally 
arifes from a force which nothing can withftand. 
If we rejoice, we rejoice with trembling: and even 
whilft we are receiving benefits, we cannot but 
ihudder at a power which can confer benefits of 
fuch mighty importance. When the prophet 
David contemplated the wonders of wifdom and 
power which are difplayed in the ceconomy of 
man, he feems to be ftruck with a fort of divine 
horrour, and cries out, Fearfully and wonderfully 
am I made ! An heathen poet has a fentiment of a 
fimilar nature ; Horace looks upon it as the laft 
effort of philofophical fortitude, to behold without 

terrour 
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terrour and amazement, this immenfe and glorious 
fabrick of the univerfe : 

Huncfolem, et ftellas^ et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis , funt qui formidine nulla 
Imbutifpeflant. 

Lucretius is a poet not to be fufpecled of giving 
way to fuperftitious terrours ; yet when he fup- 
pofes the whole mechanifm of nature laid open by 
the mafcer of his philofophy, his tranfport on this 
magnificent view, which he has reprefented in the 
colours of fuch bold and lively poetry, is overcaft 
with a {hade of fecret dread and horrour : 

His tibi me rebus quadam divina vcluptas 
Percipit, atque horror, quodfic Natura tua &lt;vi 
Tarn manifefta patet ex omni parte retefta. 

But the fcripture alone can fupply ideas anfwer- 
able to the majefty of this fubjecl. In the fcrip 
ture, wherever God is reprefented as appearing or 
fp caking, every thing terrible in nature is called 
up to heighten the awe and folemnity of the di 
vine prefence. The pfalms, and the prophetical 
books, are crowded with inftances of this kind. 
The earth fhook (fays the pfalmift), the heavens alfo 
dropped at the prefence of the Lord. And what is 
remarkable, the painting preferves the fame cha 
racter, 
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racier, not only when he is fuppofed defcending 
to take vengeance upon the wicked, but even 
when he exerts the likeplentitude of power in acts 
of beneficence to mankind. Tremble thou earth ! 
at the prefence of the Lord , at, the prefence of the 
God of yacob ; which turned the rock into Jianding 
water, the flint into a fountain of waters! It were 
endlefs to enumerate all the paflages, both in the 
facred and profane writers, which eftablifh the 
general fentiment of mankind, concerning the in- 
feparable union of a facred and reverential awe, 
with our ideas of the divinity. Hence the com 
mon maxim, Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. This 
maxim may be, as I believe it is, falfe with regard 
to the origin of religion. The maker of the 
maxim faw how infeparable thefe ideas were, 
without confidering that the notion of fome great 
power muft be always precedent to our .dread of 
it. But this dread muft neceflarily follow the idea 
of fuch a power, when it is once excited in the 
mind. It is on this principle that true religion 
has, and muft have, fo large a mixture of falutary 
fear ; and that falfe religions have generally no 
thing elfe but fear to fupport them. Before the 
Chriftian religion had, as it were, humanized the 
idea of the Divinity, and brought it fomewhat 
nearer to us, there was very little faid of the love 
of God. The followers of Plato have fomething 
of it, and only fomething j the other writers of 
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pagan antiquity, whether poets or philofophers, 
nothing at all. And they who confider with 
what infinite attention, by what a difregard of 
every perifhable object, through what long habits 
of piety and contemplation it is, any man is able 
to attain an entire love and devotion to the Deity, 
will eafily perceive, that it is not the firft, the moft 
natural, and the moft ftriking effect which pro 
ceeds from that idea. Thus we have traced power 
through its feveral gradations unto the higheft of 
all, where our imagination is finally loft ; and we 
find terrour, quite throughout the progrefs, its 
infeparable companion, and growing along with 
it, as far as we can poflibly trace them. Now as 
power is undoubtedly a capital fource of the fub- 
lime, this will point out evidently from whence 
its energy is derived, and to what clafs of ideas we 
ought to unite it. 

SECT. VI. 

PRIVATION. 

All general privations are great, becaufe they 
are all terrible j Vacuity, Darkncfs, Solitude, and Si- 
lence. With what a fire of imagination, yet with 
what feverity of judgment, has Virgil amaffed all 
thefe circumftances, where he knows that all the 
images of a tremendous dignity ought to be united, 
at the mouth of hell ! where, before he unlocks 
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the fecrets of the great deep, he feems to be feized 
with a religious horrour, and to retire aftonilhed 
at the boldnefs of his own defign : 

Di quibus imperiwn eft animarum, umbraque 

filentes ! 

Et Chaos, et Plegethon ! loca nocle filentia late ? 
Sit mihifas audit a loqui ! fit numine vejiro 
Pander e res aha terra et caligine merfas! 
Ibant obfcuri, fohfub node, per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna* 

Tefubterraneous gods! whofe awful fway 
The gliding ghojts, and f&cnt Jhades obey ; 
Chaos, hear! and Phlegethon profound! 
Whofe folemn empire fir etches wide around ! 
Give me, ye great tremendous powers, to tell 
Offcenes and wonders in the depth of hell : 
Give me your mighty fecrets to difplay 
From thofe black realms of darknefs to the day. 

PITT. 

Obfcure they went through dreary ftiades that led 
Along the wafle dominions of the dead. 

DRYDEN* 
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SECT. VII. 

VASTNESS. 

GREATNESS * of dimenfion is a powerful 
caufe of the fublime. This is too evident, and 
the obfervation too common, to need any illuftra- 
tion ; it is not fo common to confider in what 
ways greatnefs of dimenfion, vaftnefs of extent 
or quantity, has the moft ftriking effect. For cer 
tainly, there are ways, and modes, wherein the 
fame quantity of extenfion mall produce greater 
effects than it is found to do in others. Extenlion 
is either in length, height, or depth. Of thefe 
the length ftrikes leaft; an hundred yards of even 
ground will never work fuch an effect as a tower 
an hundred yards high, or a rock or mountain of 
that altitude. I am apt to imagine likewife, that 
height is lefs grand than depth ; and that we are 
more ftruck at looking down from a precipice, 
than looking up at an objecl: of equal height ; but 
of that I am not very pofitive. A perpendicular 
has more force in forming the fublime than an in 
clined plane ; and the effects of a rugged and 
broken furface feem ftronger than where it is 
fmooth and polimed. It would carry us out of 
our way to enter in this place into the caufe of 
thefe appearances j but certain it is they afford a 

* Part IV. feft. 9. 
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large and fruitful field of fpeculation. However, 
it may not be amifs to add to thefe remarks upon 
magnitude, that as the great extreme of dimen- 
lion is fublime, fo the laft extreme of littlenefs is 
in fome meafure fublime likewife ; when we at 
tend to the infinite divifibility of matter, when we 
purfue animal life into thefe excefiively fmall, and 
yet organized beings, that efcape the niceft inqui- 
fition of the fenfe, when we pufh our difcoveries 
yet downward, and confider thofe creatures fo 
many degrees yet finaller, and the flill diminifhing 
fcale of exiftence, in tracing which the imagina 
tion is loft as well as the fenfe, we become amazed 
and confounded at the wonders of minutenefs ; 
nor can we diftinguilh in its effect this extreme of 
littlenefs from the vaft itfelf. For divifion muft 
be infinite as well as addition ; becaufe the idea of 
a perfect unity can no more be arrived at, than 
that of a complete whole, to which nothing may 
be added. 

SECT. VIlL 

INFINITY. 

ANOTHER fource of the fublime is Infinity ; if 
it does not rather belong to the laft. Infinity has 
a tendency to fill the mind with that fort of de 
lightful horrour, which is the moft genuine effect, 
and trueft teft of the fublime. There are fcarce 

any 
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any things which can become the objects of our 
fenfes, that are really and .in their own nature in 
finite. But the eye not being able to perceive the 
bounds of many things, they feem to be infinite, 
and they produce the fame effects as if they were 
really fo. We are deceived in the like manner, if 
the parts of fome large object are fo continued to 
any indefinite number, that the imagination meets 
no check which may hinder its extending them 
at pleafure. 

Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the 
mind, by a fort of mechanifm, repeats it long after 
the firft caufe has ceafed to operate.* After whirk 
ing about, when we fit down, the objects about 
us ftill feem to whirl. After a long fucceflion of 
noifes, as the fall of waters, or the beating of forge- 
hammers, the hammers beat and the water roars 
in the imagination long after the firft founds have 
ceafed to affect it ; and they die away at laft by 
gradations which are fcarcely perceptible. If you 
hold up a flraight pole, with your eye to one end, 
it will feem extended to a length almoft incre- 
dible.f Place a number of uniform arid equidif- 
tant marks on this pole, they will caufe the fame 
deception, and feem multiplied without end. The 
fenfes, ftrongly affected in fome one manner, can- 
not quickly change their tenour or adapt them- 

* Part JV. feft. 12. f Part IV. fel. 14. 
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felves to other things j but they continue in their 
old channel until the ftrength of the firft mover 
decays. This is the reafon of an appearance very 
frequent in madmen ; that they remain whole 
days and nights, fometimes whole years, in the 
conftant repetition of fome remark, fome com 
plaint, or fong ; which having ftruck powerfully 
on their difordered imagination in the beginning 
of their phrenzy, every repetition reinforces it 
with new ftrength ; and the hurry of their fpirits, 
unfeftrained by the curb of reafon, continues it to 
the end of their lives. 

SECT. IX. 

SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY. 

SUCCESSION and uniformity of parts are what 
conftitute the artificial infinite, i . Succeffion ; which 
is requifite that the parts may be continued fo long 
and in fuch a direction, as by their frequent im- 
pulfes on the fenfe to imprefs the imagination with 
an idea of their progrefs beyond their actual li 
mits. 2. Uniformity ; becaufe if the figures of the 
parts mould be changed, the imagination at every 
change finds a check ; you are prefented at every 
alteration with the termination of one idea, and 
the beginning of another ; by which means it be 
comes impoffible to continue that uninterrupted 
progreffion, which alone can ftamp on bounded 

objects 
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objects the character of infinity.* It is in this kind 
of artificial infinity, I believe, we ought to look 
for the caufe why a rotund has fuch a noble effect. 
For in a rotund, whether it be a building or a plan 
tation, you can no where fix a boundary ; turn 
which way you will, the fame object ftill feems to 
continue, and the imagination has no reft. But 
the parts muft be uniform, as well as circularly 
difpofed, to give this figure its full force ; becaufe 
any difference, whether it be in the difpofition or 
in the figure, or even in the colour of the parts, 
is highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity, which 
every change muft check and interrupt, at every 
alteration commencing a new ferics. On the fame 
principles of fucceflion and uniformity, the grand 
appearance of the antient heathen temples, which 
were generally oblong forms, with a range of uni 
form pillars on every lide, will be eafily accounted 
for. From the fame caufe alfo may be derived the 
grand effect of the aifles in many of our own cathe 
drals. The form of a crofs ufed in fome churches 
feems to me not fo eligible as the parallelogram of 
the antients ; at leaft, I imagine it is not fo proper 
for the outiide. For fuppofing the arms of the 
crofs every way equal, if you ftand in a direction 

* Mr. Addifon, in the Spectators concerning the pleafures of 
the imagination, thinks it is becaufe in the rotund at one glance 
you fee half the building. This I do not imagine to be the 
real caufe. 
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parallel to any of the fide walls, or colonnades, in-* 
flead of a deception that makes the building more 
extended than it is, you are cut off from a confi- 
derable part (two thirds) of its aftual length ; and 
to prevent all poffibility of progreflion, the arms 
of the crofs taking a new direction, make a right 
angle with the beam, and thereby wholly turn the 
imagination from the repetition of the former idea. 
Or fuppofe the fpectator placed where he may take 
a direct view of fuch a building, what will be the 
confequence ? the neceffary confequence will be, 
that a good part of the balis of each angle formed 
by the interfection of the arms of the crofs, muft; 
be inevitably loft ; the whole muft of courfe affume 
a broken unconnected figure ; the lights muft be 
unequal, here ftrong, and there weak; without 
that noble gradation, which the perfpective always 
effects on parts difpofed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or ail of thefe objections will lie againft 
every figure of a crofs, in whatever view you take 
it. I exemplified them in the Greek crofs, in which 
thefe faults appear the moft ftrongly; but they ap 
pear in fome degree in all forts of croffes. Indeed 
there is nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur 
of buildings, than to abound in angles ; a fault ob 
vious in many ; and owing to an inordinate thirft 
for variety, which, whenever it prevails, is fure to 
leave very little true tafte. 

SECT. 
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SECT. X. 

MAGNITUDE IN BUILDING. 

To the fublime in building, greatnefs of dimen- 
fions feems requifite ; for on a few parts, and thofe 
finall, the imagination cannot rife to any idea of 
infinity. No greatnefs in the manner can effec 
tually compenfate for the want of proper dimen- 
fions. There is no danger of drawing men into 
extravagant defigns by this rule ; it carries its own 
caution along with it. Becaufe too great a length 
in buildings deftrpys the purpofe of greatnefs, 
which it was intended to promote; the perfpective 
will lefTen it in height as it gains in length ; and 
will bring it at laft to a point ; turning the whole 
figure into a fort of triangle, the pooreft in its 
effect of almoft any figure that can be prefented 
to the eye. I have ever obfervW, that colon 
nades and avenues of trees of a moderate length, 
were without comparifon far grander, than when 
they were fuffered to run to immenfe diftances. 
A true artift mould put a generous deceit on the 
fpeclators, and effect the nobleft defigns by eafy " 
methods. Defigns that are vaft only by their di- 
menfions, are always the fign of a common and 
low imagination. No work of art can be great, 
but as it deceives; to be othervvife is the preroga 
tive of nature only. A good eye will fix the me 
dium 
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dium betwixt an excefftve length or height (for 
the fame objection lies againft both), and a fliort 
or broken quantity : and perhaps it might be af- 
certained to a tolerable degree of exactnefs, if it 
was my purpofe to defcencl far into the particulars 
of any art. 



SECT. XL 

INFINITY IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 

INFINITY, though of another kind, caufes 
much of our pleafure in agreeable, as well as of 
our delight in fublime images. The fpring is the 
pleafanteft of the feafons ; and the young of moft 
animals, though far from being completely fa-, 
fhioned, afford a more agreeable fenfation than the 
full-grown ; b^caufe the imagination is entertained 
with the promife of fomething more, and does 
not acquiefce in the prefent object of the fenfe, 
In unfinifhed fketches of drawing, I have often 
feen fomething which pleafed me beyond the beft 
finiming ; and this I believe proceeds from the 
caufe I have juft now ailigned. 
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SECT. XII. 

DIFFICULTY. 

*ANOTHER fource of greatnefs is Difficulty, 
When any work feems to have required immenfe 
force and labour to effed it, the idea is grand. 
Stonehenge, neither for difpofition nor ornament, 
has any thing admirable j but thofe huge rude 
mafles of flone, fet on end, and piled each on 
other, turn the mind on the immenfe force necef- 
fary for fuch a work. Nay, the rudenefs of the 
work increafes this caufe of grandeur, as it ex 
cludes the idea of art and contrivance ; for dex 
terity produces another fort of effect, which is 
different enough from this, 

SECT. XIII. 

MAGNIFICENCE. 

MAGNIFICENCE is likewife a fource of the 
fublime. A great profufion of things, which are 
fplendid or valuable in themfelves, is magnificent. 
The ftarry heaven, though it occurs fo very fre 
quently to our view, never fails to excite an idea 
of grandeur. This cannot be owing to the ftars 
themfelves, feparately conlidered. The number is 

* Part IV. fe&lt;5t. 4, 5, 6. 
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certainly the caufe. The apparent diforder aug 
ments the grandeur, for the appearance of care is 
highly contrary to our ideas of magnificence. Be- 
fides, the ftars lie in fuch apparent confufion, as 
makes it impoilible on ordinary occafions to reckon 
them. This gives them the advantage of a fort of 
infinity. In works of art, this kind of grandeur, 
which confifts in multitude, is to be very cauti- 
oufly admitted ; becaufe a profufion of excellent 
things is not to be attained, or with too much 
difficulty ; and becaufe in many cafes this fplendid 
confufion would deftroy all ufe, which Ihould be 
attended to in moft of the works of art with the 
greateft care ; befides it is to be confidered, that 
unlefs you can produce an appearance of infinity 
by your diforder, you will have diforder only 
without magnificence. There are, however, a 
fort of fire-works, and fome other things, that in 
this way fucceed well, and are truly grand. There 
are alfo many defcriptions in the poets and orators, 
which owe their fublimity to a richnefs and pro 
fufion of images, in which the mind is fo dazzled 
as to make it impoflible to attend to that exacl; 
coherence and agreement of the allufions, which 
we mould require on every other occaiion. I do 
not now remember a more ftrUdng example of 
this, than the defer iption which is given of the 
king s army in the play of Henry the Fourth : 



All 
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Allfurnifh d, all in arms, 
All plum* d like o/iriches that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed : 
As full offpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the fun in midfummer, 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
If aw young Harry with his beaver on 
Rife from the ground like feather d Mercury; 
And vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat 
As if an angel dropped from the clouds 
"To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus. 

In that excellent book, fo remarkable for the 
vivacity of its defcriptions, as well as the folidity 
and penetration of its fentences, the Wifdom of the 
fon of Sirach, there is a noble panegyrick on the 
high prieft Simon the fon of Onias ; and it is a 
very fine example of the point before us : 

How was he honoured in the midji of the people, in. 
his coming out of thefanftuary ! He was as the morn 
ing ftar in the midft of a cloud, and as the moon at 
the full ; as the fun Jhining upon the temple of the Moji 
High, and as the rainbow giving light in the bright 
clouds : and as the flower of rofes in thefpring of the 
year, as lilies by the rivers of waters, and as the 
frankincenfe tree infummer ; as fire and incenfe in the 
cenfer, and as a vejjel of gold fet with precious Jiones j 
as a fair olive tree budding forth fruit, and as a cyprefs 

which 
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which growcth up to the clouds. When he put on the 
robe of honour , and was clothed with the perfection of 
glory, when he went up to the holy altar , he made the 
garment of holinefs honourable. He himfelfjiood by the 
hearth of the altar., compaffed with his brethren round 
about ; as a young cedar in Libanus, and as palm trees 
compajjed they him about. So were all the fens of 
Aaron in their glory, and the oblations of the Lord in 
their hands, &c. 

SECT. XIV. 

LIGHT. 

HAVING confidered extenfion, fo far as it is 
capable of railing ideas of greatnefs ; colour comes 
next under conlideration. All colours depend on 
light. Light therefore ought previoufly to be ex 
amined j and with it its oppoiite, darknefs. With 
regard to light, to make it a caufe capable of pro 
ducing the fublime, it muft be attended with fome 
circumftances, befides its bare faculty of {hewing 
other objects. Mere light is too common a thing 
to make a ftrong impreffion on the mind, and 
without a ftrong impreffion nothing can be fub 
lime. But fuch a light as that of the fun, imme 
diately exerted on the eye, as it overpowers the 
fenfe, is a very great idea. Light of an inferiour 
ftrength to this, if it moves with great celerity, 
has the fame power j for lightning is certainly pro 
ductive 
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xlu&ive of grandeur, which it owes chiefly to the 
extreme velocity of its motion. A quick tranfi- 
tion from light to darknefs, or from darknefs to 
light, has yet a greater effect. But darknefs is 
more productive of fublime ideas than light. Our 
great poet was convinced of this ; and indeed fo 
full was he of this idea, fo entirely pofleffed with 
the power of a well-managed darknefs, that in 
defcribing the appearance of the Deity, amidft that 
profufion of magnificent images, which the gran 
deur of his fubjecl: provokes him to pour out upon 
every fide, he is far from forgetting the obfcurity 
which furrounds the moft incompreheniible of all 
beings, but 

With the majefty of darknefs round 

Circles bis throne. 

And what is no lefs remarkable, our author had 
the fecret of preferving this idea, even when he 
feemed to depart the fartheft from it, when he 
defcribes the light and glory which flows from the 
divine prefence ; a light which by its very excefs 
is converted into a fpecies of darknefs. 

Dark with exceffive light thy Jkirts appear. 

Here is an idea not only poetical in an high de 
gree, but ftrictly and philofophicallyjuft. Extreme 

light, 
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light, by overcoming the organs of %ht, oblite 
rates all objects, fo as in its effect exactly to re- 
femble darknefs. After looking for fome time at 
the fun, two black fpots, the impreflion which it 
leaves, feem to dance before our eyes. Thus are 
two ideas as oppofite as can be imagined reconciled 
in the extremes of both ; and both in fpite of their 
oppofite nature brought to concur in producing 
the fublime. And this is not the only inftance 
wherein the oppolite extremes operate equally in 
favour of the fublime, which in all things abhors 
trrediocritv. 



SECT. XV, 

LIGHT IN BUILDING. 

AS the management of light is a matter of in&gt; 
portance in architecture, it is worth inquiring, 
how far this remark is applicable to building. I 
think then, that all edifices calculated to produce 
an idea of the fublime, ought rather to be dark 
and gloomy, and this for two reafons ; the firft 
is, that darknefs itfelf on other occafions is known 
by experience to have a greater effect on the paf- 
fions than light. The fecond is, that to make an 
object very ftriking, we mould make it as diffe 
rent as pofllble from the objects with which we 
have been immediately converfant ; when there 
fore you enter a building, you cannot pafs into a 

greater 
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greater light than you had in the open air ; to go 
into one fome few degrees lefs luminous, can make 
only a trifling change ; but to make the tranlition 
thoroughly ft riking, you ought to pafs from the 
greateft light, to as much darknefs as is confiftent 
with the ufes of architecture. At night the con 
trary rule will hold, but for the very fame reafon ; 
and the more highly a room is then illuminated, 
the grander will the paffion be. 

SECT. XVI. 

COLOUR CONSIDERED AS PRODUCTIVE OF THE 

SUBLIME. 

AMONG colours, fuch as are foft or cheerful 
(except perhaps a ftrong red which is cheerful) are 
unfit to produce grand images. An immenfe 
mountain covered with a mining green turf, is 
nothing, in this refpect, to one dark and gloomy ; 
the cloudy fky is more grand than the blue ; and 
night more fublime and folemn than day. There 
fore in hiftorical painting, a gay or gaudy dra 
pery can never have a happy effect : and in build 
ings, when the higheft degree of the fublime is in 
tended, the materials and ornaments ought neither 
to be white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor 
of a pale red, nor violet, nor fpotted, but of fad 
and fufcous colours, as black, or brown, or deep 
purple, and the like. Much of gilding, mofaicks, 

VOL. I. O painting, 
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painting, or ftatues, contribute but little to the 
fublime. This rule need not be put in practice, 
except where an uniform degree of the moft ftrik- 
ing fublimfty is to be produced, and that in every 
particular ; for it ought to be obferved, that this 
melancholy kind of greatnefs, though it be cer 
tainly the higheft, ought not to be ftudied in all 
forts of edifices, where yet grandeur muft be flu- 
died : in fuch cafes the fublimity muft be drawn 
from the other fources ; with a ftrict caution how 
ever againft any thing light and riant ; as nothing 
fo effectually deadens the whole tafte of the fub 
lime. 

SEC T. XV1L 

SOUND A-ND LOUDNESS. 

THE eye is not the only organ of fenfation, by 
which a fublime paffion may be produced. Sounds 
have a great power in thefe as in moft other paf- 
fions. I do not mean words, becaufe words do 
not affect limply by their founds, but by means 
altogether different. Exceffive loudnefs alone is 
fufficient to overpower the foul, to fufpend its 
action, and to fill it with terrour. The noife of vaft 
cataracts, raging ftorms, thunder, or artillery, 
awakes a great and awful fenfation in the mind, 
though we can obferve no nicety or artifice in 
thofe forts of mufick. The fliouting of multitudes 

has 
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has a fimilar effect ; and, by the fole ftrength of 
the found, fo amazes and confounds the imagina 
tion, that, in this daggering, and hurry of the 
mind, the beft eftablifhed tempers can fcarcely 
forbear being borne down, and joining in the 
common cry, and common refolution of the 
crowd. 

SECT. XVIII. 

SUDDENNESS. 

A Sudden beginning, or fudden cefTation of 
found of any confiderable force, has the fame 
power. The attention is roufed by this ; and the 
faculties driven forward, as it were, on their 
guard. Whatever either in lights or founds makes 
the transition from one extreme to the other eafy, 
caufes no terrour, and confequently can be no caufe 
of greatnefs. In every thing fudden and unex 
pected, we are apt to ftart ; that is, we have a per 
ception of danger, and our nature roufes us to 
guard againft it. It may be obferved that a fingle 
found of fome ftrength, though but of fliort du- 

O O 

ration, if repeated after intervals, has a grand ef 
fect. Few things are more awful than the ftrik- 
ing of a great clock, when the filence of the night 
prevents the attention from being too much difli- 
pated. The fame may be faid of a fingle ftroke on 
a drum, repeated with paufes ; and of the fuccef- 

O 2 five 
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five firing of cannon at a diftance. All the effects 
mentioned in this feclion have caufes very nearly 
alike. 

S E C T. XIX, 

INTERMITTING. 

A Low, tremulous, intermitting found, though 
it feems in fome refpects oppofite to thatjuft men 
tioned, is productive of the fublime. It is worth 
while to examine this a little. The fact itfelf 
mufl be determined by every man s own expe 
rience and reflection. I have already obferved, 
that * night increafes our terrour, more perhaps 
than any thing elfe j it is our nature, when we do 
not know what may happen to us, to fear the 
worft that can happen j and hence it is, that uncer 
tainty is fo terrible, that we often feek to be rid 
of it, at the hazard of a certain mifchief. Now, 
feme low, confufed, uncertain founds leave us in 
the fame fearful anxiety concerning their caufes, 
that no light, or an uncertain light, does concern 
ing the objects that furround us. 

Quale per incertam lunamfub luce maligna 
Eft iter mfyfois. 

* Seft. 3 . 
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Afaintjhadow of uncertain light, 

Like as a lamp, ivhofe life doth fade away\ 
Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 
Dothjhew to him who walks in fear and great 
affright. 

SPENSER. 



But light now appearing, and now leaving us, 
and fo off and on, is even more terrible than total 
darknefs : and a fort of uncertain founds are, when 
the neceflary difpofitions concur, more alarming 
than a total filence. 

SECT. XX. 

THE CRIES OF ANIMALS. 

SUCH founds as imitate the natural inarticulate 
voices of men, or any animals in pain or danger, 
are capable of conveying great ideas ; unlefs it be 
the well-known voice of fome creature, on which 
we are ufed to look with contempt. The angry 
tones of wild beads are equally capable of caufing 
a great and awful fenfation. 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus, irteque leonum 
Vincla recufantum, etferafub nocle rudentum ; 
Setigeriquefues, atque inprafepibus urfi 
${?uire ; et forma magnorum ululare htporum. 

O 3 It 
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It might feem that thefe modulations of found 
carry fome connection with the nature of the 
things they reprefent, and are not merely arbi 
trary ; becaufe the natural cries of all animals, even 
of thofe animals with whom we have not been ac 
quainted, never fail to make themfelves fufficiently 
underftood ; this cannot be faid of language. The 
modifications of found, which may be productive 
of the fubiime, are almoft infinite. Thofe I have 
mentioned, are only a few inftances to {hew, on 
what principles they are all built. 

SECT. XXI. 

SMELL AND TASTE. BITTERS AND STENCHES, 

SMELLS and Tattes* have fome mare too in 

*/ * 

ideas of greatnefs- ; but it is a fmall one, weak in 
its nature j and confined in its operations. I ihall 
only obferve, that no fmells or taftes can produce 
a grand fenfation, except exceffive bitters, and in 
tolerable ftenches. It is true, that thefe affections 
of the fmell and tafte, when they are in their full 
force, and lean directly upon the fenfory,are limply 
painful, and accompanied with no fort of delight; 
but when they are moderated, as in a defcription 
or narrative, they become fources of the fubiime, 
as genuine as any other, and upon the very fame 
principle of a moderated pain. " A cup of bitter- 
" nefs;" " to drain the bitter cup of fortune; * 

" the 
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" the bitter apples of Sodom ;" thefe are all ideas 
fuitable to a fublime defcription. Nor is this paf- 
fage of Virgil without fublimity, where the ftench 
of the vapour in Albunea confpires fo happily 
with the facred horrour and gloominefs of that 
prophetick foreft : 

At rex folicitus monftris oracula Fauni 
Fatidki genitoris adit, lucofquefub aha 
Confulit Albunea^ nemorum qua maxima facro 
Fontefonat\ fasvamque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 

In the fixth book, and in a very fublime defcrip 
tion, the poifonous exhalation of Acheron is not 
forsrot, nor docs it at all difa^ree with the other 

e&gt; o 

images amongft which it is introduced : 

Spelunca zhzfuit, vaftoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris, 
Ouamfuper baud ulla poterant impune voi 1 antes 
Tendere tier pennis, talis fefe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens fupera ad convexa ferebat. 

I have added thefe examples, becaufe fome friends, 
for whofe judgment I have great deference, were 
of opinion, that if the fentiment flood nakedly by 
itfelf, it would be fubject, at firft view, to bur- 
lefque and ridicule ; but this I imagine would 
principally arife from conlidering the bitternefs 

Q 4 and 
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and ftench in company with mean and contempt 
tible ideas, with which it muft be owned they are 
often united ; fuch an union degrades the fublime 
in all other inftances as well as in thofe. But it 
is one of the tefts by which the fublimity of an 
image is to be tried, not whether it becomes mean 
when aflbciated with mean ideas ; but whether, 
when united with images of an allowed grandeur, 
the whole composition is fupported with dignity. 
Things which are terrible are always great ; but 
when things poflefs difagreeable qualities, or fuch 
as have indeed fome degree of danger, but of a 
danger eafily overcome, they are merely odious^ as 
toads and fpiders. 



SECT. XXII. 

FEELING. PAIN. 

OF Feeling, little more can be faid than that the 
idea of bodily pain, in all the modes and degrees 
of labour, pain, anguifti, torment, is productive 
of the fublime ; and nothing elfe in this fenfe can 
produce it. I need not give here any frefli in 
ftances, as thofe given in the former fe&ions abun 
dantly illuftrate a remark, that in reality wants 
only an attention to nature, to be made by every 
body. 

Having 
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Having thus run through the caufes of the fub- 
lime with reference to all the fenfes, my firft obfer- 
vation (fed. 7.) will be found very nearly true ; 
that the fublime is an idea belonging to felf-pre- 
fervation ; that it is therefore one of the moft af 
fecting we have ; that its ftrongeft emotion is an 
emotion of diftrefs ; and that no * pleafure from 
a pofitive caufe belongs to it. Numberlefs ex 
amples, befides thofe mentioned, might be brought 
in fupport of thefe truths, and many perhaps ufe- 
ful confequences drawn from them 

Sedfugit interest, fugit irrevocable temp us, 
Singula dum capti rircumvedamur amore. 

* Vide Part I. fed. 6. 
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PART III. 
SECTION I. 

OF BEAUTY. 

IT is my defign to confider beauty as diftin- 
guifhed from the fublime ; and, in the courie 
of the inquiry, to examine how far it is confident 
with it. But previous to this, we muft take a 
ihort review of the opinions already entertained 
of this quality ; which I think are hardly to be 
reduced to any fixed principles ; becaufe men are 
ufed to talk of beauty in a figurative manner, that 
is to fay, in a manner extremely uncertain, and 
indeterminate. By beauty I mean that quality, 
or thofe qualities in bodies, by which they caufe 

love, 
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love, or fome paflion iimilar to it. I confine this 
definition to the merely fenfible qualities of things, 
for the fake of preferving the utmoft fimplicity in 
a fubject which muft always diftrad us, whenever 
we take in thofe various caufes of fympathy which 
attach us to any perfons or things from fecondary 
confederations, and not from the direct force which 
they have merely on being viewed. I likewife 
diftinguifh love, by which I mean that fatisfaction 
which arifes to the mind upon contemplating any 
thing beautiful, of whatfoever nature it may be, 
from defire or luft ; which is an energy of the 
mind, that hurries us on to the poflefiion of cer 
tain objects, that do not affect us as they are beau 
tiful, but by means altogether different. We mall 
have a ftrong delire for a woman of no remark 
able beauty ; w r hilft the greateft beauty in men, or 
in other animals, though it caufes love, yet excites 
nothing at all of delire. Which mews that beauty, 
and the pailion caufed by beauty, which I call love, 
is different from defire, though defire may fome- 
times operate along with it ; but it is to this latter 
that we muft attribute thofe violent and tempef- 
tuous pafiions, and the confequent emotions of 
the body which attend what is called love in fome 
of its ordinary acceptations, and not to the effects 
of beauty merely as it is fuch. 



SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
VEGETABLES. 

BEAUTY hath ufually been faicl to confift in 
certain proportions of parts. On confidering the 
matter, I have great reafon to doubt, whether 
beauty be at all an idea belonging to proportion. 
Proportion relates almoft wholly to convenience, 
as every idea of order feems to do ; and it mull 
therefore be confidered as a creature of the under- 
ftanding, rather than a primary caufe acting on 
the fenfes and imagination. It is not by the force 
of long attention and inquiry that we find any 
object to be beautiful ; beauty demands no affift- 
ance from our reafoning ; even the will is uncon 
cerned ; the appearance of beauty as effectually 
caufes fome degree of love in us, as the application 
of ice or fire produces the ideas of heat or cold. 
To gain fomething like a fatisfactory conclufion 
in this point, it were well to examine, what pro- 
portion is ; fince feveral who make ufe of that 
word, do not always feem to underftand very 
clearly the force of the term, nor to have very dif- 
tinc~t ideas concerning the thing itfelf. Propor 
tion is the meafure of relative quantity. Since all 
quantity is divifible, it is evident that every dif- 
tinct part into which any quantity is divided, muft 

bear 
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bear fome relation to the other parts, or to the 
whole. Thefe relations give an origin to the idea 
of proportion. They are difcovered by menfura- 
tion, and they are the objects of mathematical in 
quiry. But whether any part of any determinate 
quantity be a fourth, or a fifth, or a fixth, or a 
moiety of the whole ; or whether it be of equal 
length with any other part, or double its length, 
or but one half, is a matter merely indifferent to 
the mind ; it ftands neuter in the queftion : and 
it is from this abfolute indifference and tranquil 
lity of the mind, that mathematical fpeculations 
derive fome of their moft confiderable advantages ; 
becaufe there is nothing to intereft the imagina 
tion; becaufe the judgment fits free and unbialfed 
to examine the point. , All proportions, every ar 
rangement of quantity is alike to the underftand- 
ing, becaufe the fame truths refult to it from all ; 
from greater, from leffer, from equality and in 
equality. But furely beauty is no idea belonging 
to menfuration ; nor has it any thing to do with 
calculation and geometry. If it had, we might 
then point out fome certain meafures which we 
could demonftrate to be beautiful, either as fimply 
confidered, or as related to others ; and we could 
call in thofe natural objects, for whofe beauty we 
have no voucher but the fenfe, to this happy ftand- 
ard, and confirm the voice of our paflions by the 
determination of our reafon. But fince we have 

not 
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not this help, let us fee whether proportion can in 
any fenfe be confidered as the caufe of beauty, as 
hath been fo generally, and by fome fo confidently 
affirmed. If proportion be one of the conftituents 
of beauty, it muft derive that power either from 
fome natural properties inherent in certain mea- 
fures, which operate mechanically ; from the ope 
ration of cuftom ; or from the fitnefs which fome 
meafures have to anfwer fome particular ends of 
conveniency. Our bufinefs therefore is to in 
quire, whether the parts of thofe objects, which 
are found beautiful in the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms, are conftantly fo formed according to 
fuch certain meafures, as may ferve to fatisfy us 
that their beauty refults from thofe meafures on 
the principle of a natural mechanical caufe ; or 
from cuftom ; or, in fine, from their fitnefs for any 
determinate purpofes. I intend to examine this 
point under each of thefe heads in their order. 
But before I proceed further, I hope it will not be 
thought amifs, if I lay down the rules which go 
verned me in this inquiry, and which have inifled 
me in it, if I have gone aftray. i . If two bodies 
produce the fame or a fimilar effect on the mind, 
and on examination they are found to agree in 
fome of their properties, and to differ in others ; 
the common effect is to be attributed to the pro 
perties in which they agree, and not to thofe in 
which they differ. 2. Not to account for the ef 
fect 
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feel of a natural object from the effect of an artifi 
cial object. 3. Not to account for the effect of any 
natural object from a conclulion of our reafon con 
cerning its ufes, if a natural caufe may be affignecU 
4. Not to admit any determinate quantity, or any 
relation of quantity, as the caufe of a certain effect, 
if the effect is produced by different or oppofite 
meafures and relations ; or if thefe meafures and 
relations may exift, and yet the effect may not be 
produced. Thefe are the rules which I have chiefly 
followed, whilft I examined into the power of pro 
portion confidered as a natural caufe ; and thefe, 
if he thinks them juft, I requeft the reader to carry 
with him throughout the following difcuflion ; 
whilft we inquire in the firft place, in what things 
we find this quality of beauty ; next, to fee whe 
ther in thefe we can find any affignable propor 
tions, in fuch a manner as ought to convince us 
that our idea of beauty refults from them. We 
mail consider this pleafing power, as it appears in 
vegetables, in the inferiour animals, and in man. 
Turning our eyes to the vegetable creation, we 
find nothing there fo beautiful as flowers ; but 
flowers are almoft of every fort of fliape, and of 
every fort of difpofition ; they are turned and 
faihioned into an infinite variety of forms ; and 
from thefe forms botanifts have given them their 
names, which are almoft as various. What pro 
portion do we difcover between the ftalks and the 

leaves 
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leaves of flowers, or between the leaves and the 
piftils ? How does the flender ftalk of the rofe 
agree with the bulky head under which it bends ? 
but the rofe is a beautiful flower ; and can we un 
dertake to fay that it does not owe a great deal of 
its beauty even to that difproportion ; the rofe is 
a large flower, yet it grows upon a fmall fhrub ; 
the flower of the apple is very fmall, and grows 
upon a large tree ; yet the rofe and the apple 
bloffom are both beautiful, and the plants that 
bear them are moft engagingly attired, notwith- 
ftanding this difproportion. What by general 
confent is allowed to be a more beautiful object 
than an orange tree, flourifhing at once with its 
leaves, its bloffoms, and its fruit ? but it is in vain 
that we fearch here for any proportion between 
the height, the breadth, or any thing elfe concern 
ing the dimenfions of the whole, or concerning 
the relation of the particular parts to each other. 
I grant that we may obferve in many flowers, 
fomethingof a regular figure, and of a methodical 
difpofition of the leaves. The rofe has fuch a 
figure and fuch a difpofition of its petals ; but in 
an oblique view, when this figure is in a good mea- 
fure loft, and the order of the leaves confounded, 
it yet retains its beauty ; the rofe is even more 
beautiful before it is full blown ; and the bud, be 
fore this exact figure is formed ; and this is not 
the only inftance wherein method and exaclnefs, 
VOL. I. P the 
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the foul of proportion, are found rather prejudi 
cial than ferviceable to the caufe of beauty. 

SECT. III. 

PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 

ANIMALS. 

THAT proportion has but a fmall ihare in the 
formation of beauty, is full as evident among ani 
mals. Here the greateft variety of fhapes and 
difpolitions of parts, are well fitted to excite this 
idea. The fwan, confeffedly a beautiful bird, has 
a neck longer than the reft of his body, and but a 
very fhort tail ; is this a beautiful proportion ? we 
muft allow that it is. But then what lhall we fay 
to the peacock, who has comparatively but a fhort 
neck, with a tail longer than the neck and the reft 
of the body taken together ? How many birds are 
there that vary infinitely from each of thefe ftand- 
ards, and from every other which you can fix j 
with proportions different, and often directly op- 
pofite to each other ! and yet many of thefe birds 
are extremely beautiful ; when upon confidering 
them we find nothing in any one part that might 
determine us, a priori^ to fay what the others 
ought to be, nor indeed to guefs any thing about 
them, but what experience might fhew to be full 
of difappointment and miftake. And with regard 
to the colours either of birds or flowers, for there 

is 
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is fomething {imilar in the colouring of both, whe 
ther they are confidered in their extenlion or gra 
dation, there is nothing of proportion to be ob- 
lerved. Some are of but one fingle colour ; others 
have all the colours of the rainbow ; fome are of 
the primary colours, others are of the mixt ; in 
fhort, an attentive obferver may foon conclude, 
that there is as little of proportion in the colour 
ing as in the fhapes of thefe objects. Turn next 
to beafts ; examine the head of a beautiful horfe ; 
find what proportion that bears to his body, and 
to his limbs, and what relations thefe have to each 
other ; and when you have fettled thefe propor 
tions as a ftandard of beauty, then take a dog or 
cat, or any other animal, and examine how far the 
fame proportions between their heads and their 
necks, between thofe and the body, and fo on, are 
found to hold ; I think we may fafely fay, that 
they differ in every fpecies, yet that there are in 
dividuals found in a great many fpecies fo differ 
ing, that have a very ftriking beauty. Now, if it 
be allowed that very different, and even contrary, 
forms and difpofitions are confident with beauty, 
it amounts I believe to a conceflion, that no cer 
tain meafures, operating from a natural principle, 
are neceflary to produce it, at leaft fo far as the 
brute fpecies is concerned. 
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SECT. IV. 

PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN TH 
HUMAN SPECIES. 

THERE are fome parts of the human body, that 
are obferved to hold certain proportions to each 
other ; but before it can be proved, that the effi 
cient caufe of beauty lies in thefe, it muft be {hewn, 
that wherever thefe are found exaft, the perfon 
to whom they belong is beautiful : I mean in the 
effect produced on the view, either of any member 
diftinctly confidered, or of the whole body toge 
ther. It muft be like wife {hewn, that thefe parts 
ftand in fuch a relation to each other, that the 
comparifon between them may be eafily made, and 
that the affection of the mind may naturally refult 
from it. For my part, I have at feveral times very 
carefully examined many of thofe proportions, and 
found them hold very nearly, or altogether alike 
in many fubjecls, which were not only very diffe 
rent from one another, but where one has been 
very beautiful, and the other very remote from 
beauty. With regard to the parts which are found 
fo proportioned, they are often fo remote from 
each other, in {ituation, nature, and office, that 
I cannot fee how they admit of any comparifon, 
nor confequently how any effect owing to propor 
tion can refult from them. The neck, fay they 

in 
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in beautiful bodies, fhould meafure with the calf 
of the leg ; it mould likewife be twice the circum 
ference of the wrift. And an infinity of obferva- 
tions of this kind are to be found in the writings 
and converfations of many. But what relation has 
the calf of the leg to the neck ; or either of thefe 
parts to the wrift? Thefe proportions are cer 
tainly to be found in handfome bodies. They are 
as certainly in ugly ones ; as any who will take the 
pains to try may find. Nay, I do not know but they 
may be leaft perfect in fome of the moft beautiful. 
You may affign any proportions you pleafe to every 
part of the human body; and I undertake that a 
painter mall religioufly obferve them all, and not- 
withftanding produce, if he pleafes, a very ugly 
figure. The fame painter {hall confiderably deviate 
from thefe proportions, and produce a very beau 
tiful one. And indeed it may be obferved in the 
mafter-pieces of the ancient and modern ftatuary, 
that feveral of them differ very widely from the 
proportions of others, in parts very confpicuous 
and of great confideration ; and that they differ 
no lefs from the proportions we find in living men, 
of forms extremely finking and agreeable. And 
after all, how are the partifans of proportional 
beauty agreed amongft themfelves about the pro 
portions of the human body? fome hold it to be 
feven heads; fome make it eight; whilll others 
extend it even to ten ; a vaft difference in fuch a 

P 3 fmall 
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finall number of divifions ! Others take other me* 
thods of eftimating the proportions, and all with 
equal fuccefs. But are thefe proportions exactly 
the fame in all handfome men ? or are they at all 
the proportions found in beautiful women ? no 
body will fay that they are ; yet both fexes are un 
doubtedly capable of beauty, and the female of the 
greateft ; which advantage I believe will hardly be 
attributed to the fuperiour exactnefs of proportion 
in the fair fex. Let us reft a moment on this 
point ; and coniider how much difference there is 
between the meafures that prevail in many fimilar 
parts of the body, in the two fexes of this lingle 
fpecies only. If you aflign any determinate pro 
portions to the limbs of a man, and if you limit 
human beauty to thefe proportions, when you find 
a woman who differs in the make and meafures. 
of almoft every part, you muft conclude her not 
to be beautiful, in fpite of the fuggeftions of your 
imagination ; or, in obedience to your imagina 
tion, you muft renounce your rules ; you muft 
lay by the fcale and compafs, and look out for 
fome other caufe of beauty. For if beauty be at- 
tached to certain meafures which operate from a 
principle in nature, why mould fimilar parts with 
different meafures of proportion be found to have 
beauty, and this too in the very fame fpecies ? 
but to open our view a little, it is worth obferv- 
jng, that almoft all animals have parts of very 

much 
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much the fame nature, and deftined nearly to the 
fame purpofes ? an head, neck, body, feet, eyes, 
ears, nofe, and mouth ; yet Providence, to pro 
vide in the beft manner for their feveral wants, 
and to difplay the riches of his wifdom and good- 
nefs in his creation, has worked out of thefe few 
and fimilar organs, and members, a cU ver f lt: y 
hardly fliort of infinite in their difpofition, mea- 
fures, and relation. But, as we have before ob- 
ferved, amidft this infinite diverfity, one particu 
lar is common to many fpecies ; feveral of the in 
dividuals which compofe them are capable of af 
fecting us with a fenfe of lovelinefs ; and whilft 
they agree in producing this effect, they differ ex 
tremely in the relative meafures of thofe parts 
which have produced it. Thefe confiderations 
were fufficient to induce me to reject the notion 
of any particular proportions that operated by na 
ture to produce a pleafing effect ; but thofe who 
will agree with me with regard to a particular 
proportion, are ftongly prepoffeffed in favour of 
one more indefinite. They imagine, that although 
beauty in general is annexed to no certain mea 
fures common to the feveral kinds of pleafing 
plants and animils; yet that there is a certain 
proportion in each fpecies abfolutely eflential to 
the beauty of that particular kind. If we confider 
the animal world in general, we find beauty con 
fined to no certain meafures j but as foine pecu- 
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liar meafure and relation of parts is what diflin- 
guimes each peculiar clafs of animals, it muft of 
neceffity be, that the beautiful in each kind will 
be found in the meafures and proportions of that 
kind ; for otherwife it would deviate from its 
proper fpecies, and become in fome fort mon- 
itrous: however, no fpecies is fo flrictly confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is not a con- 
fiderable variation ainongil the individuals j and 
as it has been ihewn of the human, fo it may be 
fhewn of the brute kinds, that beauty is found in 
differently in all the proportions which each kind 
can admit, without quitting its common form ; 
and it is this idea of a common form that makes 
the proportion of parts at all regarded, and not 
the operation of any natural caufe: indeed a little 
consideration will make it appear, that it is not 
meafure but manner that creates all the beauty 
which belongs to fhape. What light do we bor 
row from thefe boafted proportions, when we 
ihidy ornamental defign ? It feems amazing to 
me, that artifts, if they were as well convinced as 
they pretend to be, that proportion is a principal 
caufe of beauty, have not by them at all times ac 
curate meafurements of all forts of beautiful ani 
mals to help them to proper proportions, when 
they would contrive any thing elegant, efpecially 
as they frequently affert, that it is from an obfer- 
yation of the beautiful in nature they direct their 

practice. 
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practice. I know that it has been faid long fince, 
and echoed backward and forward from one 
writer to another a thoufand times, that the pro 
portions of building have been taken from thofe 
of the human body. To make this forced ana 
logy complete, they reprefent a man with his arms 
raifed and extended at full length, and then de- 
fcribe a fort of fquare, as it is formed by paffing 
lines along the extremities of this ftrange figure. 
But it appears very clearly to me, that the human 
figure never fupplied the architect with any of his 
ideas. For in the firft place, men are very rarely 
feen in this ftrained poilure ; it is not natural to 
them ; neither is it at all becoming. Secondly, 
the view of the human figure fo difpofed, does 
not naturally fuggeft the idea of a fquare, but ra 
ther of a crofs ; as that large fpace between the 
arms and the ground, muft be filled with fome- 
thing before it can make any body think of a 
fquare. Thirdly, feveral buildings are by no 
means of the form of that particular fquare, which 
are notwithftanding planned by the beft architects, 
and produce an effect altogether as good, and per 
haps a better. And certainly nothing could be 
more unaccountably whimfical, than for an archi 
tect to model his performance by the human 
figure, fince no two things can have lefs refem- 
blance or analogy, than a man, and an houfe or 
temple : do we need to obferve, that their pur- 

pofes 
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pofes are entirely different ? What I am ^ t o 
fufpect is this : that thefe analogies were devifed 
to give a credit to the works of art, by {hewing 
a conformity between them and the nobleft works 
in nature ; not that the latter ferved at all to fup- 
ply hints for the perfection of the former. And 
I am the more fully convinced, that the patrons 
of proportion have transferred their artificial ideas 
to nature, and not borrowed from thence the 
proportions they ufe in works of art ; becaufe in 
any difcuffion of this fubject they always quit as 
foon as poilible the open field of natural beauties, 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and fortify 
themfeives within the artificial lines and angles of 
architecture. For there is in mankind an unfor 
tunate propenfity to make themfeives, their views, 
and their works, the meafure of excellence in 
every thing whatfoever. Therefore having ob- 
ferved that their dwellings were moft commodious 
and firm when they were thrown into regular 
figures, with parts anfwerable to each other; they 
transferred thefe ideas to their gardens ; they 
turned their trees into pillars, pyramids, and obe- 
lifks; they formed their hedges into fo many 
green walls, and fafhioned their walks into fquares, 
triangles, and other mathematical figures, with 
exaftnefs and fymmetry ; and they thought, if 
they were not imitating, they were at leaft im 
proving nature, and teaching her to know her 

bufinefs. 
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bufmefs. But nature has at laft efcaped from their 
difcipline and their fetters ; and our gardens, if 
nothing elfe, declare, we begin to feel that mathe 
matical ideas are not the true meafures of beauty. 
And furely they are full as little fo in the animal, 
ns the vegetable world. For is it not extraordi 
nary, that in thefe fine defcriptive pieces, thefe 
innumerable odes and elegies which are in the 
mouths of all the world, and many of which have 
been the entertainment of ages, that in thefe pieces 
which defcribe love with fuch a paffionate energy, 
and reprefent its object in fuch an infinite variety 
of lights, not one word is faid of proportion, if it 
be, what fome infift it is, the principal component 
of beauty ; whilft at the fame time, feveral other 
qualities are very frequently and warmly men 
tioned ? But if proportion has not this power, it 
may appear odd how men came originally to be 
fo prepolTefTed in its favour. It arofe, I imagine, 
from the fondnefs I have juft mentioned, which, 
men bear fo remarkably to their own works and 
notions ; it arofe from falfe reafonings on the ef 
fects of the cuftomary figure of animals ; it arofe 
from theJPlatonick theory of fitnefs and aptitude. 
For which reafon, in the next fection, I mall con- 
fider the effects of cuftom in the figure of animals ; 
and afterwards the idea of fitnefs : fince if propor 
tion does not operate by a natural power attend 
ing fome meafures, it muft be either by cuftom, or 
the idea of utility ; there is no other way. 

SECT. 
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S E C T. V. 

PROPORTION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 

IF I am not miftaken, a great deal of the pre 
judice in favour of proportion has arifen, not fo 
much from the obfervation of any certain mea- 
fures found in beautiful bodies, as from a wrong 
idea of the relation which deformity bears to 
beauty, to which it has been confidered as the 
oppoiite ; on this principle it was concluded, that 
where the caufes of deformity were removed, 
beauty muft naturally and neceffarily be intro 
duced. This I believe is a miftake. For deformity 
is oppofed not to beauty, but to the complete^ com 
mon form. If one of the legs of a man be found 
fhorter than the other, the man is deformed ; be- 
caufe there is fomething wanting to complete the 
whole idea we form of a man ; and this has the 
fame effect in natural faults, as maiming and mu 
tilation produce from accidents. So if the back 
be humped, the man is deformed ; becaufe his 
back has an unufual figure, and what carries with 
it the idea of fome difeafe or misfortune ; fo if a 
man s neck be coniiderably longer or fhorter than 
ufual, we fay he is deformed in that part, becaufe 
men are not commonly made in that manner. But 
furely every hour s experience may convince us, 
that a man may have his legs of an equal length, 

and 
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and refembling each other in all refpects, and his 
rieck of a juft fize, and his back quite ftraight, with 
out having at the fame time the leaft perceivable 
beauty. Indeed beauty is fo far from belonging 
to the idea of cuftom, that in reality what affects 
us in that manner is extremely rare and uncom 
mon. The beautiful ftrikes us as much by its no 
velty as the deformed itfelf. It is thus in thofe 
fpecies of animals with which we are acquainted j 
and if one of a new fpecies were reprefented, we 
mould by no mean s wait until cuftom had fettled 
an idea of proportion, before we decided concern 
ing its beauty or uglinefs : which fhews that the 
general idea of beauty can be no more owing to 
cuftomary than to natural proportion. Deformity 
arifes from the want of the common proportions ; 
but the neceflary refult of their exiftence in any 
object is not beauty. If we fuppofe proportion in 
natural things to be relative to cuftom and ufe, 
the nature of ufe and cuftom will fhew, that 
beauty, which is a pofiti-ve and powerful quality, 
cannot refult from it. We are fo wonderfully 
formed, that, whilft we are creatures vehemently 
defirous of novelty, we are as ftrongly attached to 
habit and cuftom. But it is the nature of things 
which hold us by cuftom, to affect us very little 
whilft we are in pofTeffion of them, but ftrongly 
when they are abfent. I remember to have fre 
quented a certain place, every day for a long time 

together; 
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together ; and I may truly fay, that fo far from 
finding pleafure in it, I was affected with a fort of 
wearinefs and difguft ; I came, I went, I returned, 
without pleafure ; yet if by any means I paffed by 
the ufual time of my going thither, I was remark 
ably uneafy, and was not quiet till I had got into 
my old track. They who ufe muff, take it almoft 
without being fenfible that they take it, and the 
acute fenfe of fmell is deadened, fo as to feel hardly 
any thing from fo fliarp a ftimulus; yet deprive the 
fnuff-taker of his box, and he is the mofl uneafy 
mortal in the world. Indeed fo far are ufe and 
habit from being caufes of pleafure, merely as fuch, 
that the effect of conftant ufe is to make all things 
of whatever kind entirely unaffecting. For as ufe 
at lad takes off the painful effect of many things, 
it reduces the pleafurable effect in others in the 
fame manner, and brings both to a fort of medio 
crity and indifference. Very juftly is ufe called a 
fecond nature j and our natural and common ftate 
is one of abfolute indifference, equally prepared for 
pain or pleafure. But when we are thrown out 
of this ftate, or deprived of any thing requisite to 
maintain us in it ; when this chance does not hap 
pen by pleafure from fome mechanical caufe, we 
are always hurt. It is fo with the fecond nature, 
cuftom, in all things which relate to it. Thus the 
want of the ufual proportions in men and other 
animals is fure to difguft, though their prefence is 
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by no means any caufe of real pleafure. It is true, 
that the proportions laid down as caufes of beauty 
in the human body, are frequently found in beau 
tiful ones, becaufe they are generally found in all 
mankind ; but if it can be fhewn too, that they 
are found without beauty, and that beauty, fre 
quently exifts without them, and that this beauty, 
where it exifts, always can be afllgned to other lefs 
equivocal caufes, it will naturally lead us to con 
clude, that proportion and beauty are not ideas of 
the fame nature. The true oppoiite to beauty is 
not difproportion or deformity, but uglinefs ; and 
as it proceeds from caufes oppofite to thofe of po- 
iitive beauty, we cannot confider it until we come 
to treat of that. Between beauty and uglinefs 
there is a fort of mediocrity, in which the afligned 
proportions are moft commonly found j but this 
has no effect upon the paffions. 

SECT. VI. 

FITNESS NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

IT is faid that the idea of utility, or of a part s 
being well adapted to anfwer its end, is the caufe 
of beauty, or indeed beauty itfelf. If it were not 
for this opinion, it had been impofllble for the 
doctrine of proportion to have held its ground 
very long ; the world would be foon weary of 
hearing of meafures which related to nothing, 

either 
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either of a natural principle, or of a fitnefs to ail* 
fwer fome end; the idea which mankind mod 
commonly conceive of proportion, is the fuitable- 
nefs of means to certain ends, and, where this is 
not the queftion, very feldom trouble themfelves 
about the effect of different meafures of things. 
Therefore it was neceffary for this theory to infift 
that not only artificial, but natural objects took 
their beauty from the fitnefs of the parts for their 
feveral purpofes. But in framing this theory, I 
am apprehenlive that experience was not fuffi- 
ciently confulted. For, on that principle, the 
wedge-like fnout of a fwine, with its tough carti 
lage at the end, the little funk eyes, and the whole 
make of the head, fo well adapted to its offices of 
digging and rooting, would be extremely beauti 
ful. The great bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, 
a thing highly ufeful to this animal, would be like- 
wife as beautiful in our eyes. The hedgehog, fo 
well fecured againft all affaults by his prickly hide, 
and the porcupine with his miflile quills, would 
be then confidered as creatures of no fmall elegance. 
There are few animals whofe parts are better con 
trived than thofe of a monkey j he has the hands 
of a man, joined to the fpringy limbs of a beaft j 
he is admirably calculated for running, leaping, 
grappling, and climbing ; and yet there are few 
animals which feem to have lefs beauty in the eyes 
of all mankind. I need fay little to the trunk of 

the 
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the elephant, of fuch various ufefulnefc, and which 
is fo far from contributing to his beauty. How 
well fitted is the wolf for running and leaping ! 
how admirably is the lion armed for battle! but 
will any one therefore call the elephant, the wolf, 
and the lion, beautiful animals ? I believe nobody 
will think the form of a man s leg fo well adapted 
to running, as thofe of an horfe, a dog, a deer, 
and feveral other creatures ; at leaft they have not 
that appearance : yet, I believe, a well-fafhioned 
human leg will be allowed far to exceed all thefe 
in beauty. If the fitnefs of parts was what confti- 
tuted the lovelinefs of their form, the actual em 
ployment of them would undoubtedly much aug 
ment it ; but this, though it is fometimes fo upon 
another principle, is far from being always the 
cafe. A bird on the wing is not fo beautiful as 
when it is perched ; nay, there are feveral of the 
domeftick fowls which are feldom feen to fly, and 
which are nothing the lefs beautiful on that ac 
count ; yet birds are fo extremely different in 
their form from the beaft and human kinds, that 
you cannot, on the principle of fitnefs, allow them 
any thing agreeable, but in confideration of their 
parts being defigned for quite other purpofes. I 
never in my life chanced to fee a peacock fly ; and 
yet before, very long before I confidered any apti 
tude in his form for the aerial life, I was ftruck 
with the extreme beauty which raifes that bird 
VOL. I. Q above 
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above many of the bed flying fowls in the world ; 
though, for any thing I faw, his way of living 
was much like that of the fwine, which fed in the 
farm-yard along with him. The fame may be faid 
of cocks, hens, and the like ; they are of the fly 
ing kind in figure ; in their manner of moving 
not very different from men and beafts. To leave 
thefe foreign examples ; if beauty in our own fpo- 
cies was annexed to ufe, men would be much more 
lovely than women ; and ftrength and agility 
would be confidered as the only beauties. But to 
.call ftrength by the name of beauty, to have but 
one denomination for the qualities of a Venus and 
Hercules, fo totally different in almoft all refpech, 
is furely a ftrange confufion of ideas, or abufe of 
words. The caufe of this confufion, I imagine, 
proceeds from our frequently perceiving the parts 
of the human and other animal bodies to be at 
once very beautiful, and very well adapted to their 
purpofes; and we are deceived by a fophifm, which 
makes us take that for a caufe which is only a con 
comitant : this is the fophifm of the fly; who ima 
gined he raifed a great duft,becaufe he flood upon 
the chariot that really raifed it. The ftomach, the 
lungs, the liver, as w r ell as other parts, are incom 
parably well adapted to their purpofes ; yet they 
.are far from having any beauty. Again, many 
things are very beautiful, in which it is impoflible 
to difcern any idea of ufe. And I appeal to the 

firft 
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firft and moft natural feelings of mankind, whe 
ther, on beholding a beautiful eye, or a well- 
fafliioned mouth, or a well-turned leg, any ideas 
of their being well fitted for feeing, eating, or run 
ning, ever prefent themfelvcs. What idea of ufe 
is it that flowers excite, the moft beautiful part of 
the vegetable world ? It is true, that the infinitely 

o 

wife and good Creator has, of his bounty, fre 
quently joined beauty to thofe things which he 
has made ufeful to us : but this does not prove 
that an idea of ufe and beauty are the fame thing, 
or that they are any way dependent on each other. 

SECT. VII. 

THE REAL EFFECTS OF FITNESS. 

WHEN I excluded proportion and fitnefs from 
uny mare in beauty, I did not by any means in 
tend to fay that they were of no value, or that 
they ought to be difregarded in works of art. 
Works of art are the proper fphere of their power; 
and here it is that they have their full effect. 
Whenever the wifdom of our Creator intended 
that we fhould be affected with any thing, he did 
not confine the execution of his defign to the lan 
guid and precarious operation of our reafon ; but 
he endued it with powers and properties that pre 
vent the understanding, and even the will, which 
feizing upon the fenfes and imagination, captivate 

Q 2 the 
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the foul before the underftanding is ready either 
to join with them, or to oppofe them. It is by a 
long deduction, and much ftudy, that we difcover 
the adorable wifdom of God in his works : when 
we difcover it, the effect is very different, not only 
in the manner of acquiring it, but in its own na 
ture, from that which ftrikes us without any pre 
paration from the fublime or the beautiful. How 
different is the fatisfaction of an anatomift, who 
difcovers the ufe of the mufcles and of the ikin, 
the excellent contrivance of the one for the various 
movements of the body, and the wonderful tex 
ture of the other, at once a general covering, and 
at once a general outlet as well as inlet ; how dif 
ferent is this from the affection which poffeffes an 
ordinary man at the fight of a delicate fmooth 
fkin, and all the other parts of beauty, which re 
quire no inveftigation to be perceived! In the 
former cafe, whilft we look up to the Maker with 
admiration and praife, the object which caufes it 
may be odious and diftafteful ; the latter very 
often fo touches us by its power on the imagina 
tion, that we examine but little into the artifice 
of its contrivance j and we have need of a ftrong 
effort of our reafon to difentangle our minds from 
the allurements of the object, to a confideration of 
that wifdom which invented fo powerful a ma 
chine. The effect of proportion and fitnefs, at 
leaft fo rar as they proceed from a mere confidera 
tion 
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tion of the work itfelf, produce approbation, the 
acquiefcence of the underftanding, but not love, 
nor any paflion of that fpecies. When we exa 
mine the ftrufture of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the ufe of every part of it, fa- 
tisfied as we are with the fitnefs of the whole, we 
are far enough from perceiving any thing like 
beauty in the watch-work itfelf ; but let us look 
on the cafe, the labour of fome curious artift in 
engraving, with little or no idea of ufe, we mall 
have a much livelier idea of beauty than we ever 
could have had from the watch itfelf, though the 
mafter-piece of Graham. In beauty, as I faid, the 
effect: is previous to any knowledge of the ufe ; 
but to judge of proportion, we muil know the 
end for which any work is defigned. According 
to the end, the proportion varies. Thus there is 
one proportion of a tower, another of an houfe ; 
one proportion of a gallery, another of an hall, 
another of a chamber. To judge of the propor 
tions of thefe, you muft be firft acquainted with 
the purpofes for which they were defigned. Good 
fenfe and experience acting together, find out what 
is fit to be done in every work of art. We are 
rational creatures, and in all our works we ought 
to regard their end and purpofe ; the gratification 
of any paffion, how innocent foever, ought only 
to be of fecondary confideration. Herein is placed 
the real power of fitnefs and proportion ; they 

Q 3 operate 
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operate on the underftanding confidering them, 
which approves the work and acquiefces in it. The 
paflions, and the imagination which principally 
raifes them, have here very little to do. When a 
room appears in its original nakednefs, bare walls 
and a plain ceiling ; let its proportion be ever jfo 
excellent, it pleafes very little ; a cold approbation 
is the utmoft we can reach ; a much worfe-pro- 
portioned room with elegant mouldings and fine 
feftoons, glaffes, and other merely ornamental fur 
niture, will make the imagination revolt againft 
the reafon ; it will pleafe much more than the 
naked proportion of the firft room, which the 
underftanding has fo much approved, as admira 
bly fitted for its purpofes. What I have here faid 
and before concerning proportion, is by no means 
to perfuade people abfurdly to neglect, the idea of 
ufe in the works of art. It is only to {hew that 
thefe excellent things, beauty and proportion, are 
not the fame ; not that they mould either of then) 
be difregarded. 

SEC T. VIII. 

THE RECAPITULATION. 

ON the whole ; if fuch parts in human bodies as 
are found proportioned, were likewife conftantly 
found beautiful, as they certainly are notj or if 
they were fo fituated, as that a pleafure might 

flow 
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flow from the comparifon, which they feldom are; 
or if any affignable proportions were found, either 
in plants or animals, which were always attended 
with beauty, which never was the cafe ; or if, 
where parts were well adapted to their purpofes, 
they were conftantly beautiful, and when, no ufe 
appeared, there was no beauty, which is contrary 
to all experience ; we might conclude, that beauty 
confifted in proportion or utility. But lince, in 
all refpects, the cafe is quite otherwife ; we may 
be fatisfied that beauty does not depend on thefe, 
let it owe its origin to what elfe it will. 

O 

SECT. IX. 

PERFECTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

THERE is another notion current,pretty clofely 
Allied to the former; that Perfection is the confti- 
tuent caufe of beauty. This opinion has been made 
to extend much farther than to feniible objects. 
But in thefe, fo far is perfection, confidered as 
fuch from being the caufe of beauty ; that this 
quality, where it is higheft, in the female fex, al- 
moft always carries with it an idea of weaknefs and 
imperfection. Women are very fenfible of this ; 
for which reafon, they learn to lifp, to totter in 
their walk, to counterfeit weaknefs, and even iick- 
nefs. In all this they are guided by nature. Beauty 
in diftrefs is much the moft affecting beauty. Blufh- 

Q 4 ing 
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ing has little lefs power ; and modefty in general, 
which is a tacit allowance of imperfection, is itfelf 
confidered as an amiable quality, and certainly 
heightens every other that is fo. I know it is in 
every body s mouth, that we ought to love per 
fection. This is to me a fufficient proof, that it is 
not the proper object of love. Who ever faid we 
ought to love a fine woman, or even any of thefe 
beautiful animals which pleafe us ? Here to be af 
fected, there is no need of the concurrence of our 
will. 

SECT. X. 

HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIE 
TO THE QUALITIES OF THE MIND. 

NOR is this remark in general lefs applicable to 
the qualities of the mind. Thofe virtues which 
caufe admiration, and are of the fublimer kind, 
produce terrour rather than love ; fuch as forti 
tude, juftice, wifdom, and the like. Never was 
any man amiable by force of thefe qualities. Thofe 
which engage our hearts, which imprefs us with 
a fenfe of lovelinefs, are the fofter virtues ; eafi- 
nefs of temper, compaffion, kindnefs, and libera 
lity ; though certainly thofe latter are of lefs im 
mediate and momentous concern to fociety, and 
of lefs dignity. But it is for that reafon that they 
are fo amiable. The great virtues turn principally 

on 
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on dangers, punifhments, and troubles, and are 
exercifed rather in preventing the worft mifchiefs, 
than in difpenfmg favours ; and are therefore not 
lovely, though highly venerable. The fubordinate 
turn on reliefs, gratifications, and indulgences ; 
and are therefore more lovely, though inferiour in 
dignity. Thofe perfons who creep into the hearts 
of moft people, who are chofen as the companions 
of their fofter hours, and their reliefs from care 
and anxiety, are never perfons of mining quali 
ties or ftrong virtues. It is rather the foft green 
of the foul on which we reft our eyes that are fa 
tigued with beholding more glaring objects. It is 
worth obferving how we feel ourfelves affected in 
reading the characters of Caefar and Cato, as they 
are fo finely drawn and contrafted in Salluft. In 
one the ignofcendo, largiundo ; in the other, nil /ar- 
giundo. In one the miferis perfugium ; in the other, 
mails perniciem. In the latter we have much to ad 
mire, much to reverence, and perhaps fomething 
to fear ; we refpect him, but we refpect him at a 
diftance. The former makes us familiar with him ; 
we love him, and he leads us whither he pleafes. 
To draw things clofer to our firft and moft natu 
ral feelings, I will add a remark made upon read 
ing this fcclion by an ingenious friend. The au 
thority of a father, fo ufeful to our well-being, 
and fo juftly venerable upon all accounts, hinders 
us from having that entire love for him that we 

have 
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have for our mothers, where the parental autho 
rity is almoft melted down into the mother s fond- 
nefs and indulgence. But we generally have a 
great love for our grandfathers in whom this au 
thority is removed a degree from us, and where 
the weaknefs of age mellows it into fomething of 
a feminine partiality. 

SECT. XL 

HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 

TO VIRTUE. 

FROM what has been faid in the foregoing fec- 
tion we may eafily fee, how far the application of 
beauty to virtue, may be made with propriety. 
The general application of this quality to virtue, 
has a ftrong tendency to confound our ideas of 
things ; and it has given rife to an infinite deal of 
whimfical theory ; as the affixing the name of 
beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfection, 
as well as to qualities of things yet more remote 
from our natural ideas of it, and from one ano 
ther, has tended to confound our ideas of beauty, 
and left us no ftandard or rule to judge by, that 
was not even more uncertain and fallacious than 
our own fancies. This loofe and inaccurate man 
ner of fpeaking, has therefore milled us both in 
the theory of tafte and of morals ; and induced 
us to remove the fcience of our duties from their 

proper 
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proper bafis, (our reafon, our relations, and our 
neceflities,) to reft it upon foundations altogether 
vifionary and unfubftantial. 

SECT. XII. 

THE REAL CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

HAVING endeavoured to mew what beauty 
is not, it remains that we fhould examine, at leaft 
with equal attention, in what it really conlifts. 
Beauty is a thing much too affecting not to de 
pend upon fome pofitive qualities. And, fince it 
is no creature of our reafon, fince it ftrikes us 
without any reference to ufe, and even where no 
ufe at all can be difcerned, fince the order and 
method of nature is generally very different from 
our meafures and proportions, we muft conclude 
that beauty is, for the greater part, fome quality 
in bodies acting mechanically upon the human 
mind by the intervention of the fenfes. We ought 
therefore to confider attentively in what manner 
thofe fenfible qualities are difpofed, in fuch things 
as by experience we find beautiful, or which ex 
cite in us the paflion of love, or fome correfpon- 
dent affection. 
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SECT. xin. 

BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS SMALL. 

THE moft obvious point that prefents itfelf to 
us in examining any object, is its extent or quan 
tity. And what degree of extent prevails in bo 
dies that are held beautiful, may be gathered 
from the ufual manner of expreflion concerning 
it. I am told that, in moft languages, the objects 
of love are fpoken of under diminutive epithets. 
It is fo in all the languages of which I have any 
knowledge. In Greek the iw and other diminu 
tive terms are almoft always the terms of affection 
and tendernefs. Thefe diminutives were com 
monly added by the Greeks, to the names of per- 
fons with whom they converfed on the terms of 
friendfhip and familiarity. Though the Romans 
were a people of lefs quick and delicate feelings, 
yet they naturally flid into the leffening termina 
tion upon the fame occafions. Antiently in the 
Englifti language the diminiming ling was added 
to the names of perfons and things that were the 
objects of love. Some we retain ftill, as darling 
(or little dear), and a few others. But to this 
day, in ordinary converfation, it is ufual to add 
the endearing name of little to every thing we love : 
the French and Italians make ufe of thefe affec 
tionate diminutives even more than we. In the 

animal 
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animal creation, out of our own fpecies, it is the 
fmall we are inclined to be fond of ; little birds, 
and fome of the fmaller kinds of beafts. A great 
beautiful thing is a manner of expreffion fcarcely 
ever ufed; but that of a great ugly thing, is very 
common. There is a wide difference between ad 
miration and love. The fublime, which is the 
caufe of the former, always dwells on great ob 
jects, and terrible ; the latter on fmall ones, and 
pleafing ; we fubmit to what we admire, but we 
love what fubmits to us ; in one cafe we are forced, 
in the other we are flattered, into compliance. In 
fliort, the ideas of the fublime and the beautiful 
ftand on foundations fo different, that it is hard, I 
had almoft faid impoffible, to think of reconciling 
them in the fame fubject, without confiderably lef- 
fening the effect of the one or the other upon the 
paflions. So that, attending to their quantity, 
beautiful objects are comparatively fmall. 

SECT. XIV. 

SMOOTHNESS. 

THE next property conftantly obfervable in 
fuch objects is *Smoothnefs : A quality fo elfential 
to beauty, that I do not now recollect any thing 
beautiful that is not fmooth. In trees and flowers, 
fmooth leaves are beautiful ; fmooth Hopes of earth 

* Part IV. fefl. 21. 
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in gardens ; fmooth ftreams in the landfcape ; 
fmooth coats of birds and beafts in animal beau 
ties ; in fine women, fmooth fkins ; and in feveral 
forts of ornamental furniture, fmooth and polifhed 
furfaces. A very confidcrable part of the effect 
of beauty is owing to this quality ; indeed the 
moft confiderable. For take any beautiful object, 
and give it a broken and rugged furface ; and 
however well formed it may be in other refpects, 
it pleafes no longer. Whereas, let it want ever 
fo many of the other conftituents, if it wants not 
this, it becomes more pleafmg than almoft all the 
others without it. This feems to me fo evident, 
that I am a good deal furprifed, that none who 
have handled the fubject have made any mention 
of the quality of fmoothnefs, in the enumeration 
of thofe that go to the forming of beauty. For 
indeed any ruggednefs, any fudden projection, any 
iharp angle, is in the higheft degree contrary to 
that idea. 

SECT. XV. 



GRADUAL VARIATION. 

BUT as perfectly beautiful bodies are not coin- 
pofed of angular parts, fo their parts never con 
tinue long in the fame right line. *They vary 
their direction every moment, and they change 

* Part V. fed. 23. 
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under the eye by a deviation continually carrying 
on, but for whofe beginning or end you will find 
it difficult to afcertain a point. \ he view of a 
beautiful bird will illuftrate this obfervation. 
Here we fee the head increaiing infenlibly to the 
middle, from whence it leflens gradually until it 
mixes with the neck ; the neck lofes itfelf in a 
larger fwell, which continues to the middle of the 
body, when the whole decreafes again to the tail ; 
the tail takes a new direction ; but it foon varies 
its new courfe: it blends again with the other parts; 
and the line is perpetually changing, above, below, 
upon every fide. In this defcription I have before 
me the idea of a dove ; it agrees very well with 
moft of the conditions of beauty. It is fmooth 
and downy ; its parts are (to ufe that expreflion) 
melted into one another ; you are prefented with 
no fudden protuberance through the whole, and 
yet the whole is continually changing. Obferve 
that part of a beautiful woman where me is per 
haps the moft beautiful, about the neck and breafts; 
the fmoothnefs ; the foftnefs ; the eafy and infenfible 
fwell ; the variety of the furface, which is never 
for the fmalleft fpace the fame; the deceitful maze, 
through which the unfteady eye Hides giddily, 
without knowing where to fix or whither it is car 
ried. Is not this a demonftration of that change 
of furface, continual, and yet hardly perceptible 
at any point, which forms one of the great con- 

ftituents 
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ftituents of beauty? It gives me no fmall pleafur* 
to find that I can ftrengthen my theory in this 
point, by the opinion of the very ingenious Mr. 
Hogarth ; whofe idea of the line of beauty I take 
in general to be extremely juft. But the idea of 
variation, without attending fo accurately to the 
manner of the variation, has led him to confider 
angular figures as beautiful : thefe figures, it is 
true, vary greatly ; yet they vary in a fudden and 
broken manner ; and I do not find any natural 
object which is angular, and at the fame time 
beautiful. Indeed few natural objects are entirely 
angular. But I think thofe which approach the 
moil nearly to it are the uglieft. I muft add too, 
that, fo far as I could obferve of nature, though 
the varied line is that alone in which complete 
beauty is found, yet there is no particular line 
which is always found in the moft completely 
beautiful, and which is therefore beautiful in pre 
ference to all other lines. At leaft I never could 
obferve it. 

/ 

SECT. XVI. 

DELICACY. 

AN air of robuftnefs and ftrength is very pre 
judicial to beauty. An appearance of delicacy, and 
even of fragility, is almoft eflential to it. Who 
ever examines the vegetable or animal creation, 

will 
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Will find this obfervation to be founded in nature. 
It is not the oak, the afh, or the elm, or any of 
the robuft trees of the foreft, which we confider 
as beautiful ; they are awful and majeftick ; they in- 
fpire a fort of reverence. It is the delicate myrtle, 
it is the orange, it is the almond, it is the jafmine, 
it is the vine, which we look on as vegetable beau 
ties. It is the flowery fpecies, fo remarkable for 
its weaknefs and momentary duration, that gives 
us the livelieft idea of beauty and elegance. Among 
animals, the greyhound is more beautiful than the 
maftiff; and the delicacy of a gennet, a barb, or 
an Arabian horfe, is much more amiable than the 
ftrength and liability of fome horfes of war or car 
riage. I need here fay little of the fair fex, where 
I believe the point will be eafily allowed me. Tire 
beauty of women is coniiderably owing to their 
weaknefs or delicacy, and is even enhanced by 
their timidity, a quality of mind analogous to it. 
I would not here be und^rflood to fay, that weak 
nefs betraying very bad health has any mare in 
beauty ; but the ill effect of this is not becaufe it 
is w r eaknefs, but becaufe the ill ftate of health 
which produces fuch weaknefs, alters the other 
conditions of beauty; the parts in fuch a cafe col- 
lapfe ; the bright colour, the lumen purpursum ju- 
venta, is gone ; and the line variation is loft in 
wrinkles, fudden breaks, and right lines. 

VOL. I. R SECT. 
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SECT. XVII. 

BEAUTY IN COLOUR. 

AS to the colours ufually found in beautiful 
bodies, it may be fomewhat difficult to afcertain 

4 

them,becaufe, in the feveral parts of nature, there 
is an infinite variety. However, even in this va 
riety, we may mark out fomething on which to 
fettle. Firft, the colours of beautiful bodies muft 
not be dufky or muddy, but clean and fair. Se 
condly, they muft not be of the ftrongeft kind. 
Thofe which feem moil appropriated to beauty, 
are the milder of every fort ; light greens ; foft 
blues ; weak whites ; pink reds ; and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colours be ftrong and vivid, they 
are always diverlified, and the object is never of 
one ftrong colour; there are almoft always fuch a 
number of them, (as in variegated flowers) that 
the ftrength and glare ,of each is confiderably 
abated. In a fine complexion, there is not only 
fome variety in the colouring, but the colours : 
neither the red nor the white are ftrong and glar 
ing. Befides, they are mixed in fuch a manner, 
and w r ith fuch gradations, that it is impoffible to 
fix the bounds. On the fame principle it is, that 
the dubious colour in the necks and tails of pea 
cocks, and about the heads of drakes, is fo very 
agreeable. In reality, the beauty both of fhape 

and 
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and colouring are as nearly related, as we can well 
fuppofe it poffible for things of fuch different na 
tures to be. 

f 

SECT. XVIII. 

RECAPITULATION. 

On the whole, the qualities of beauty, as they 
arc merely fenflble qualities, are the following, 
Firft, to be comparatively fmall. Secondly, to be 
fmootli. Thirdly, to have a variety in the direc 
tion of the parts ; but, fourthly, to have thofe 
parts not angular, but melted as it were into each 
other. Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without 
any remarkable appearance of ftrength. Sixthly, 
to have its colours clear and bright, but not very 
ftrong and glaring. Seventhly, or if it mould 
have any glaring colour, to have it diverfified with 
others. Thefe are, I believe, the properties on 
which beauty depends ; properties that operate by 
nature, and are lefs liable to be altered by caprice, 
or confounded by a diverfity of taftes, than any 
other. 

SECT. XIX. 

THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

THE Pkyjiogncmy has a confiderable mare in 
beauty, efpecially in that of our own fpecies. The 

R 2 manners 
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manners give a certain determination to the coun 
tenance ; which being obferved to correfpond 
pretty regularly with them, is capable of joining 
the effects of certain agreeable qualities of the 
mind to thofe of the body. So that to form a 
finifhed human beauty, and to give it its full in 
fluence, the face muft be expreffive of fuch gentle 
and amiable qualities, as correfpond with the foft- 
pefs, fmootlmefs, and delicacy of the outward 
form. 

SECT. XX. 

THE EYE. 

I have hitherto purpofely omitted to fpeak of 
the Eye, which has fo great a {hare in the beauty 
of the animal creation, as it did not fall fo eafily 
under the foregoing heads, though in fact it is re 
ducible to the fame principles. I think then, that 
the beauty of the eye confifts, firft, in its clcarnefs ; 
what coloured eye mail pleafe moft, depends a good 
deal . on particular fancies ; but none are pleafed 
with an eye whofe water (toufethat term) is dull 
and muddy*. We are pleafed with the eye in this 
view, on the principle upon which we like dia 
monds, clear water, glafs, and fuch like tranfpa- 
rent fubftances. Secondly, the motion of the eye 
contributes to its beauty, by continually Ihifting 

* Part IV. Sect. 25. 

its 
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ks direction ; but a flow and languid motion is 
more beautiful than a brilk one j the latter is en 
livening ; the former lovely. Thirdly, with re 
gard to the union of the eye with the neighbour 
ing parts, it is to hold the fame rule that is given 
of other beautiful ones ; it is not to make a ftrong 
deviation from the line of the neighbouring parts ; 
nor to verge into any exact geometrical figure. 
Befides all this, the eye affects, as it is expreilive 
of fome qualities of the mind, and its principal 
power generally arifes from this ; fo that what we 
liave jufl faid of the phyfiognomy is applicable 
here. 

SECT. XXI. 

UGLINESS. 

IT may perhaps appear like a fort of repetition 
of what we have before faid, to infift here upon 
the nature of Uglinefs ; as I imagine it to be in all 
refpects the oppofite to thofe qualities which we 
have laid down for the conftituents of beauty. 
But though uglinefs be the oppoiite to beauty, it 
is not the oppofite to proportion and fitnefs. For 
it is poflible that a thing may be very ugly with 
any proportions, and with a perfect fitnefs to any 
ufes. Uglinefs I imagine likewife to be confiftent 
enough with an idea of the fublime. But I would 
by no means infmuate that uglinefs of itfelf is a 

R 3 fublime 
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fublime idea, unlefs united with fuch qualities 
excite a ftrong terrour. 



SEC T. XXII. 

GRACE, 

GRACEFULNESS is an idea not very different 
from beauty ; it confifts in much the fame things. 
Gracefulnefs is an idea belonging to pofture and 
motion. In both thefe, to be graceful, it is requi- 
fite that there be no appearance of difficulty; there 
is required a fmall inflection of the body ; and a 
compofure of the parts in fuch a manner, as not 
to incumber each other, not to appear divided by 
{harp and fudden angles. In this eafe, this round- 
nefs, this delicacy of attitude and motion, it is 
that all the magick of grace confifts, and what is 
called its je nefqai quoi ; as will be obvious to any 
obferver, who conliders attentively the Venus de 
Medicis, the Antinous, or any ftatue generally al 
lowed to be graceful in a high degree. 

SECT. XXIII. 



ELEGANCE AND SPECIOUSNESS. 

WHEN any body is compofed of parts fmooth 
and polifhcd, without preffing upon each other, 
without {hewing any ruggednefs or confufion, and 
at the fame time affecting fome regular foape, I call 

it 
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it elegant. It is clofcly allied to the beautiful, dif 
fering from it only in this regularity, which, how 
ever, as it makes a very material difference in the 
affection produced, may very well conftitute an 
other fpecies. Under this head I rank thofe deli 
cate and rcsrular works of art, that imitate no de- 

O * 

terminate object in nature, as elegant buildings, 
and pieces of furniture. When any object partakes 
of the above mentioned qualities, or of thofe of 
beautiful bodies, and is withal of great dimen- 
fions, it is full as remote from the idea of mere 
beauty ; I call rtfme or fpcciow. 

S E C T. XXIV. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN FEELING. 

THE foregoing defcription of beauty, fo far as 
it is taken in by the eye, may be greatly illuftrated 
by defcribing the nature of objects, which produce 
a fimilar effect through the touch. This I call the 
beautiful in Feeling. It correfponds wonderfully 
with what caufes the fame fpecies of pleafure to 
the fight. There is a chain in all our fenfations ; 
they are all but different forts of feelings calcu 
lated to be affected by various forts of objects, but 
all to be affected after the fame manner. All bo 
dies that are pleafant to the touch, are fo by the 
ilightnefs of the refiftance they make. Refiftance 
is either to motion along the furface, or to the 

R 4 preffure 
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preffure of the parts on one another: if the former 
be flight, we call the body fmooth ; if the latter, 
foftf The chief pleafure we receive by feeling, is 
in the one or the other of thefe qualities ; and if 
there be a combination of both, our pleafure is 
greatly increafed. This is fo plain, that it is rather 
more fit to illuftrate other things, than to be il- 
luftrated itfelf by an example. The next iburce of 
pleafure in this fenfe, as in every other, is the con 
tinually prefenting fomewhat new ; and we find 
that bodies which continually vary their furface, 
are much the moil pleafant or beautiful to the 
feeling, as any one that pleafes may experience. 
The third property in fuch objects is, that though 
the furface continually varies its direction, it never 
varies it fuddenly. The application of any thing 
fudden, even though the impreffion itfelf have 
little or nothing of violence, is disagreeable. The 
quick application of a finger a little warmer or 
colder than ufual, without notice, makes us ftart ; 
a flight tap on the moulder, not expected, has the 
fame effect. Hence it is that angular bodies, bodies 
that fuddenly vary the direction of the outline, 
afford fo little pleafure to the feeling. Every fuch 
change is a fort of climbing or falling in miniature; 
fo that fquares, triangles, and other angular figures 
are neither beautiful to the fight nor feeling. 
Whoever compares his ftate of mind, on feeling 
foft, fmooth, variegated, unangular bodies, with 

that 
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that in which he finds himfelf, on the view of a 
beautiful object, will perceive a very ftriking ana 
logy in the effects of both ; and which may go a 
good way towards difcovering their common 
caufe. Feeling and fight, in this refpect, differ 
in but a few points. The touch takes in the plea- 
fure of foftnefs, which is not primarily an object 
of fight ; the light, on the other hand, compre 
hends colour, which can hardly be made percep 
tible to the touch : the touch again has the advan 
tage in a new idea of pleafure refulting from a 
moderate degree of warmth ; but the eye triumphs 
in the infinite extent and multiplicity of its objects. 
But there is fuch a fimilitude in the pleafures of 
thefe fenfes, that I am apt to fancy, if it were pof- 
fible that one might difcern colour by feeling (as 
it is faid fome blind men have done,) that the 
fame colours, and the fame difpofition of colour 
ing, which are found beautiful to the fight, would 
be found like wife moft grateful to the touch. But, 
fetting afide conjectures, let us pafs to the other 
ienfe j of hearing, 

SECT. XXV. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUNDS, 

IN this fenfe we find an equal aptitude to be 
affected in a foft and delicate manner ; and how 
far fweet or beautiful founds agree with our de- 

fcriptions 
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fcriptions of beauty in other fenfes, the experience 
of every one muft decide. Milton has defcribed 
this fpecies of mufick in one of his juvenile poems.* 
I need not fay that Milton was perfectly well verfed 
in that art ; and that no man had a finer ear, with 
a happier manner of expreffing the affections of 
one fenfe by metaphors taken from another. The 
defcription is as follows : 

And ever againft eating cares ^ 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs ; 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked fweetnefs long drawn out; 

With wanton heed^ and giddy cunning^ 

The melting voice through mazes running ; 

Untwifting all the chains that tie 

The hidden foul of harmony. 

Let us parallel this with the foftnefs, the winding 
furface, the unbroken continuance, the eafy gra 
dation of the beautiful in other things ; and all the 
diverfities of the feveral fenfes, with all their fe- 
veral affections, will rather help to throw lights 
from one another to finifh one clear, coniiftent 
idea of the whole, than to obfcure it by their in 
tricacy and variety. 

To the above-mentioned defcription I {hall add 
one or two remarks. The firft is j that the beau- 

* L allegt-o. 
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tiful in mufick will not bear that loudnefs and 
flrength of founds, which may be ufed to raife 
other paflions ; nor notes which are flirill or harfti, 
or deep ; it agrees beft with fuch as are clear, even, 
fmooth, and weak. The fecond is ; that great 
variety, and quick tranfitions from one meafure or 
tone to another, are contrary to the genius of the 
beautiful in mulick. Such* tranfitions often excite 
mirth, or other fudden and tumultuous paflions ; 
but not that finking, that melting, that languor, 
which is the characteriftical effect of the beautiful 
as it regards every fenfe. The paffion excited by 
beauty is in fact nearer to a fpecies of melan 
choly, than to jollity and mirth. I do not here 
mean to confine mufick to any one fpecies of notes, 
or tones, neither is it an art in which I can fay I 
have any great fkill. My fole defign in this remark 
is, to fettle a confiftent idea of beauty. The infi 
nite variety of the affections of the foul will fuggeft 
to a good head, and fkilful ear, a variety of fuch 
founds as are fitted to raife them. It can be no 
prejudice to this, to clear and diftinguim fome few 
particulars, that belong to the fame clafs, and are 
confiftent with each other, from the immenfe 
crowd of different, and fometimes contradictory 
ideas, that rank vulgarly under the ftandard of 
beauty. And of thefe it is my intention to mark 

* I ne er am merry, when I hear fweet mufick. 

SHAJCESPEAR. 
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fucli only of the leading points as (hew the confor 
mity of the fcnfe of hearing, with all the other 
fenfes in the article of their pleafures. 

SECT. XXVI. 

TASTE AND SMELL. 

THIS general agreement of the fenfes is yet 
more evident on minutely confidering thofe of 
taile and fmell. We metaphorically apply the idea 
of fweetnefs to fights and founds ; but as the qua 
lities of bodies by which they are fitted to excite 
either pleafure or pain in theie fenfes, are not fo 
obvious as they are in the others, we {hall refer an 
explanation of their analogy, which is a very clofe 
one, to that part, wherein we come to confider 
the common efficient caufe of beauty, as it regards 
all the fenfes. I do not think any thing better 
fitted to eftablifh a clear and fettled idea of vifual 
beauty, than this way of examining the fimilar 
pleafures of other fenfes ; for one part is fome- 
times clear in one of the fenfes, that is more ob- 
fcure in another ; and where there is a clear con 
currence of all, we may with more certainty fpeak 
of any one of them. By this means, they bear 
witnefs to each other ; nature is, as it were, fcru- 
tinized ; and we report nothing of her but what 
we receive from her own information. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XXVII. 

THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL COMPARED. 

ON clofing this general view of beauty, it na 
turally occurs, that we Ihould compare it with the 
fublime ; and in this comparifon there appears a 
remarkable contraft. For fublime objects are vaft 
in their dimenfions, beautiful ones comparatively 
fmall : beauty mould be fmooth and polifhed ; 
the great, rugged and negligent ; beauty mould 
mun the right line, yet deviate from it infenfibly; 
the great in many cafes loves the right line ; and 
\vhen it deviates, it often makes a ftrong devia 
tion : beauty mould not be obfcure ; the great 
ought to be dark and gloomy : beauty mould be 
light and delicate ; the great ought to be folid, 
and even maffive. They are indeed ideas of a very 
different nature, one being founded on pain, the 
other on pleafure ; and however they may vary 
afterwards from the direct nature of their caufes, 
yet thefe caufes keep up an eternal diftinction be 
tween them, a diftinclion never to be forgotten 
by any whofe bufmefs it is to affect the paffions. 
In the infinite variety of natural combinations, 
we muft expect to find the qualities of things the 
moft remote imaginable from each other united in 
the fame object. We muft expect alfo to find 
combinations of the fame kind in the works of 

art. 
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art. But when we confider the power of an ob 
ject upon our paflions, we mufl know that when 
any thing is intended to affect the mind by the 
force of fome predominant property, the affection 
produced is like to be the more uniform and per 
fect, if all the other properties or qualities of the 
object be of the fame nature, and tending to the 
fame defign as the principal. 

If black and white blend, f of ten t and unite, 

A thoufand ways, are there no black and white ? 

If the qualities of the fublime and beautiful are 
fometimes found united, does this prove that they 
are the fame ; does it prove that they are any way 
allied ; does it prove even that they are not op- 
pofite and contradictory ? Black and white may 
foften, may blend ; but they are not therefore 
the fame. Nor, when they are fo foftened and 
blended with each other, or with different colours, 
is the power of black as black, or of white as white, 
fo ftrong as when each flands uniform and diftin- 
guiftied- 
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PART IV. 
SECTION I. . 

OF THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE SUBLIME AND 

BEAUTIFUL.. 

TT7HEN I fay, I intend to inquire into the 
V V efficient caufe of fublimity and beauty, I 
would not be underflood to fay, that I can come 
to the ultimate caufe. I do not pretend that 1 
mall ever be able to explain, why certain affections 
of the body produce fuch a diftinct emotion of 
mind, and no other ; or why the body is at all 
affected by the mind, or the mind by the body. 
A little thought will fliew this to be impoflible. 
But I conceive, if we can difcover what affections 
of the mind produce certain emotions of the body; 

and 
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and what diftinct feelings and qualities of body 
lhall produce certain determinate paffions in the 
mind, and no others, I fancy a great deal will be 
done ; fomething not unufeful towards a diftinct 
knowledge of our paffions, fo far at leaft as we 
have them at prefent under our confideration. 
This is all, I believe, we can do. If we- could ad 
vance a ftep farther, difficulties would {till remain, 
as we mould be ftill equally diftant from the firft 
caufe. When Newton firft difcovcred the pro 
perty of attraction, and fettled its laws, he found 
it ferved very well to explain feveral of the moft 
remarkable phenomena in nature ; but yet with 
reference to the general fyftem of things, he could 
conlider attraction but as an effect, whofe caufe at 
that time he did not attempt to trace. But when 
he afterwards began to account for it by a fubtile 
elaftic aether, this great man (if in fo great a man 
it be not impious to difcover any thing like a 
blemifh) feemed to have quitted his ufual cautious 
manner of philofophifmg ; lince, perhaps, allow 
ing all that has been advanced on this fubject to 
be fufficiently proved, I think it leaves us with as 
many difficulties as it found us. That great chain 
of caufes, which links one to another, even to the 
throne of God himfelf, can never be unravelled by 
any induftry of ours. When we go but one ftep 
beyond the immediate feniible qualities of things, 
we go out of our depth. All we do after is but a 

faint 
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faint ftruggle, that mews we are in an element 
which does not belong to us. So that when I 
fpeak of caufe, and efficient caufe, I only mean 
certain affections of the mind, that caufe certain 
changes in the body; or certain powers and pro 
perties in bodies, that work a change in the mind. 
As if I were to explain the motion of a body fall 
ing to the ground, I would fay it was caufed by 
gravity ; and I would endeavour to {hew after 
what manner this power operated, without at 
tempting to mew why it operated in this manner : 
or if I were to explain the effects of bodies ft r ik 
ing one another by the common laws of percuf- 
flon, I mould not endeavour to explain how mo 
tion itfelf is communicated. 

SEC T. II. 

ASSOCIATION. 

IT is no fmall bar in the way of our inquiry 
into the caufe of our paflions, that the occafion of 
many of them are given, and that their governing 
motions are communicated at a time when we 
have not capacity to reflect on them ; at a time of 
which all fort of memory is worn out of our 
minds. For belides fuch things as affect us in va 
rious manners, according to their natural powers, 
there are affociations made at that early feafon, 
which we find it very hard afterwards to diftin- 

Voj,. I. S guifh 
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guim from natural effects. Not to mention the 
unaccountable antipathies which we find in many 
perfons, we all find it impoffible to remember 
when a fteep became more terrible than a plain ; 
or fire or water more terrible than a clod of earth ; 
though all thefe are very probably either conclu- 
iions from experience, or arifing from the premo 
nitions of others ; and fome of them impreffed, in 
all likelihood, pretty late. But as it muft be al 
lowed that many things affect us after a certain 
manner, not by any natural powers they have for 
that purpofe, but by affociation ; fo it would be 
abfurd, on the other hand, to fay that all things 
affect us by affociation only; fince fome things 
muft have been originally and naturally agreeable 
or difagreeable, from which the others derive their 
affociated powers ; and it would be, I fancy, to 
little purpofe to look for the caufe of our pailions 
in affociation, until we fail of it in the natural pro 
perties of things. 

SECT. III. 

CAUSE OF PAIN AND FEAR. 

I HAVE before obferved,* that whatever is 
qualified to caufe terrour, is a foundation capable 
of the fublime ; to which I add, that not only 
thefe, but many things from which we cannot 
probably apprehend any danger, have a fimilar 

* Part I. fed. 8. 

effect, 
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effect, becaufe they operate in a fimilar manner. 
I obferved too,* that whatever produces pleafure, 
pofitive and original pleafure, is fit to have beauty 
engrafted on it. Therefore, to clear up the na 
ture of thefe qualities, it may be neceffary to ex 
plain the nature of pain and pleafure on which 
they depend. A man who fuffers under violent 
bodily pain, (I fuppofe the moft violent, becaufe 
the effect may be the more obvious;) I fay a man 
in great pain has his teeth fet, his eye-brows are 
violently contracted, his forehead is wrinkled, his 
eyes are dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence, his hair ftands an end, the voice is 
forced out in fhort fhrieks and groans, and the 
whole fabrick totters. Fear or terrour, which is 
an apprehenfion of pain or death, exhibits exactly 
the fame effects, approaching in violence to thole 
juft mentioned, in proportion to the nearnefs of 
the caufe, and the weaknefs of the fubject. This is 
not only fo in the human fpecies : but I have more 
than once obferved in dogs, under an apprehen 
fion of punifhment, that they have writhed their 
bodies, and yelped, and howled, as if they had 
actually felt the blows. From hence I conclude, 
that pain and fear act upon the fame parts of the 
body, and in the fame manner, though fomewhat 
differing in degree : that pain and fear connit in an 
unnatural tenfion of the nerves; that this is fome- 

*Part I. feft. jo. 
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times accompanied with an unnatural ftrength, 
which fometimes fuddenly changes into an extra 
ordinary weaknefs ; that thefe effects often come 
on alternately, and are fometimes mixed with each 
other. This is the nature of all convulfive agita 
tions, efpecially in weaker fubjects, which are the 
moft liable to the feverefl impreffions of pain and 
fear. The only difference between pain and ter- 
rour is, that things which caufe pain operate on 
the mind, by the intervention of the body; whereas 
things that caufe terrour, generally affect the bo 
dily organs by the operation of the mind fuggeft- 
ing the danger ; but both agreeing, either prima 
rily, or fecondarily, in producing a tenfion, con 
traction, or violent emotion of the nerves,* they 
agree likewife in every thing elfe. For it appears 
very clearly to me, from this, as well as from many 
other examples, that when the body is difpofed, by 
any means whatfoever,to fuch emotions as it would 
acquire by the means of a certain paffion ; it will 
of itfelf excite fomething very like that paflion in 
the mind. 

" 1 do not here enter into the queftion debated among phyfi- 
ologifts, whether pain be the effect of a contraflion, or a teniion 
of the nerves. Either will ferve my purpofe ; for by tenfion, I 
mean no more than a violent pulling of the fibres, which com- 
pofe any mufcle or membrane, in whatever way this is done. 
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SECT. IV. 

CONTINUED. 

TO this purpofe Mr. Spon, in his Re cherches 
d Antiquite, gives us a curious flory of the cele 
brated phyfiognomift Campanella. This man, it 
feems, had not only made very accurate obferva- 
tions on human faces, but was very expert in mi 
micking fuch as were any way remarkable. When 
he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations 
of thofe he had to deal with, he compofed his face, 
his gefture, and his whole body, as nearly as he 
could into the exact limilitude of the perfon he 
intended to examine ; and then carefully obferved 
what turn of mind he feemed to acquire by this 
change. So that, fays my author, he was able to 
enter into the difpofitions and thoughts of people 
as effectually as if he had been changed into the 
very men. I have often obferved, that on mi 
micking the looks and geftures of angry, or placid, 
or frighted, or daring men, I have involuntarily 
found my mind turned to that paffion, whofe ap 
pearance I endeavoured to imitate ; nay, I am 
convinced it is hard to avoid it, though one ftrove 
to feparate the paflion from its correfpondent gef- 
tures. Our minds and bodies are ib clofely and 
intimately connected, that one is incapable of pain 
or pleafure without the other. Campanella, of 

S 3 whom 
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whom we have been {peaking, could fo abftract 
his attention from any fufferings of his body, that 
he was able to endure the rack itfelf without much 
pain y and in leffer pains every body muft have 
obferved, that when we can employ our attention 
on any thing elfe, the pain has been for a time 
fufpended : on the other hand, if by any means 
the body is indifpofed to perform fuch geftures, or 
to be ftimulated into fuch emotions as any paflion 
ufually produces in it, that pailion itfelf never can 
arife, though its caufe mould be never fo ftrongly 
in action ; though it mould be merely mental, 
and immediately affecting none of the fenfes. As 
an opiate, or fpirituous liquors, mall fufpend the 
operation of grief, or fear, or anger, in fpite of 
all our efforts to the contrary ; and this by induc 
ing in the body a difpofition contrary to that 
which it receives from thefe paflions. 

SECT. V. 

HOW THE SUBLIME IS PRODUCED. 

HAVING coniidered terrour as producing an 
unnatural tcnlion and certain violent emotions of 
the nerves ; it eaiily follows, from what we have 
^uft faid, that whatever is fitted to produce fuch a 
tenfion muft be productive of a paffion funilar to 
terrour,* and confequently muft be a fource of the 

* Part II. feel. 2. 
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fublime, though it mould have no idea of danger 
connected with it. So that little remains towards 
{hewing the caufe of the fublime, but to mew that 
the inftances we have given of it in the fecond 
part relate to fuch things, as are fitted by nature 
to produce this fort of tenlion, either by the pri 
mary operation of the mind or the body. With 
regard to fuch things as affect by the affociated 
idea of danger, there can be no doubt but that 

O 7 

they produce terrour, and act by fome modifica 
tion of that paffion ; and that terrour, when fuffi- 
ciently violent, raifes the emotions of the body 
juft mentioned, can as little be doubted. But if 
the fublime is built on terrour, or fome paffion like 
it, which has pain for its object, it is previoufly 
proper to inquire how any fpecies of delight can 
be derived from a caufe fo apparently contrary to 
it. I fay delight, becaufe, as I have often remark 
ed, it is very evidently different in its caufe, and 
in its own nature, from actual and pofitive plea- 
fure. 

SECT. VI. 

HOW PAIN CAN BE A CAUSE OF DELIGHT. 

PROVIDENCE has fo ordered it, that a ftate of 
reft and inaction, however it may flatter our indo 
lence, mould be productive of many inconve- 
niencies ; that it mould generate fuch diforders, 

S 4 as 
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as may force us to have recourfe to ibme labour, 
as a thing abiblutdy requifite to make us pafs our 
lives with tolerable fatisfaction ; for the nature of 
reft is to fuffer all the parts of our bodies to fall 
into a relaxation a that not only difables the mem- 
bers from performing their functions, but takes 
away the vigorous tone of fibre which is requifite 
for carrying on the natural and necefiary fecretions. 
At the fame time, that in this languid inactive 

* O 

it ate, the nerves are more liable to the moft hor 
rid convulfions, than when they are fufliciently 
braced and ftrengthenecl. Melancholy, dejection, 
defpair, and often felf murder, is the confequence 
of the gloomy view we take of things in this re 
laxed ftate of body. The beft remedy for all thefe 
evils is exercife or labour ; and labour is a fur- 
mounting of difficulties , an exertion of the con 
tracting power of the mufcles ; and as fuch re- 
fembies pain, which confiits in teniion or ontrac- 
tion, in every thing but degree. Labour is not 
only requifite to preferve the coarfer organs in a 
ftate fit for their functions ; but it is equally ne 
cefiary to thefe finer and more delicate organs, on 
which, and by which, the imagination and per 
haps the other mental powers, act. Since it is pro 
bable, that not only the inferiour parts of the foul, 
as the pafficns are called, but the underftanding 
itfelf makes ufe of fome fine corporeal inftruments 
in its operation ; though what they are, and where 

they 
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they are, may be fomewhat hard to fettle : but 
that it does make ufe of fuch, appears from hence ; 
that a long exercife of the mental powers induces 
a remarkable laflitude of the whole body ; and on 
the other hand that great bodily labour, or pain, 
weakens and fometimes actually deftroys the men 
tal faculties. Now, as a due exercife is effential 
to the coarfe mufcular parts of the conftitution, 
and that without this roufing they would become 
languid and difeafed, the very fame rule holds with 
regard to thofe finer parts we have mentioned ; 
to have them in proper order, they mud be fhaken 
and worked to a proper degree. 

SECT. VII. 

EXERCISE NECESSARY FOR THE FINER ORGANS. 

AS common labour, which is a mode of pain, 
is the exercife of the groffer, a mode of terrour is 
the exercife of the finer parts of the fyftem j and 
if a certain mode of pain be of fuch a nature as to 
act upon the eye or the ear, as they are the moil 
delicate organs, the affection approaches more 
nearly to that which has a mental caufe. In all 
thefe cafes, if the pain and terrour are fo modified as 
not to be actually noxious ; if the pain is not car 
ried to violence, and the terrour is not converfant 
about the prefcnt destruction of the perfon, as 
thefe emotions clear the parts, whether fine or 

grofs, 
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grofs, of a dangerous and troublefome incum- 
brance, they are capable of producing delight ; 
not pleafure, but a fort of delightful horrour, a fort 
of tranquillity tinged with terrour ; which, as it 
belongs to felf-prefervation, is one of the ftrongeft 
of all the pafiions. Its object is the fublime.* Its 
higheft degree I call aftonijhment ; the fubordinate 
degrees are awe, reverence, and refpect, which 
by the very etymology of the words, fhew from 
what fource they are derived, and how they Hand 
diftinguifhed from pofitive pleafure. 

SECT. VIII. 

WHY THINGS NOT DANGEROUS PRODUCE A PASSION 

LIKE TERROUR. 

fA MODE of terrour or pain is always the 
caufe of the fublime. For terrour, or affociated 
danger, the foregoing explanation is, I believe, 
fufficient. It will require fomething more trouble 
to fhew, that fuch examples as I have given of the 
fublime in the fecond part, are capable of produc 
ing a mode of pain, and of being thus allied to ter 
rour, and to be accounted for on the fame prin 
ciples. And firft of fuch objects as are great in 
their dimenfions. I fpeak of vifual objects. 

* Part II. feft. 2. f Part I. feft. 7. Part II. fefl. 2. 
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SECT. IX. 

WHY VISUAL OBJECTS OF GREAT DIMENSIONS ARE 

SUBLIME. 

VISION is performed by having a pi&ure form 
ed by the rays of light which are reflected from 
the object: painted in one piece, inftantaneoufly, 
on the retina, or laft nervous part of the eye. Or, 
according to others, there is but one point of any 
object painted on the eye in fuch a manner as to 
be perceived at once ; but by moving the eye, we 
gather up, with great celerity, the feveral parts of 
the object, fo as to form one uniform piece. If 
the former opinion be allowed, it will be confider- 
ed*, that though all the light reflected from a 
large body mould ftrike the eye in one inftant j 
yet we muft fuppofe that the body itfelf is formed 
of a vaft number of diftmcl: points, every one of 
which, or the ray from every one, makes an im- 
preffion on the retina. So that, though the image 
of one point fhould caufe but a fmall tenfion of 
this membrane, another, and another, and another 
ftroke, muft in their progrefs caufe a very great 
one, until it arrives at laft to the higheft degree ; 
and the whole capacity of the eye, vibrating in all 
its parts, muft approach near to the nature of what 
caufes pain, and confequently muft produce an 

* Part II. feet. 7. 
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idea of the fublime. Again, if we take it, that 
one point only of an object is diftinguifhable at 
once ; the matter will amount nearly to the fame 
thing, or rather it will make the origin of the 
fublime from greatnefs of dimenfion yet clearer. 
For if but one point is obferved at once, the eye 
muft traverfe the vaft fpace of fuch bodies with 
great quicknefs, and confequently the fine nerves 
and mufcles deftined to the motion of that part 
muft be very much {trained ; and their great fen- 
libility muft make them highly affected by this 
{training. Befides, it fignifies juft nothing to the 
effect produced, whether a body has its parts con 
nected and makes its imprefllon at once ; or, mak 
ing but one impreflion of a point at a time, it caufes 
a fucceflion of the fame or others fo quickly as to 
make them feem united ; as is evident from the 
common effect of whirling about a lighted torch 
or piece of wood : which if done with celerity, 
feems a circle of fire. 

S E C T. X. 

UNITY WHY REQUISITE TO VASTNESS. 

IT may be objected to this theory, that the eye 
generally receives an equal number of rays at all 
times, and that therefore a great object cannot af 
fect it by the number of rays, more than that va 
riety of objects which the eye muft always difcern 

whilft 
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whilft it remains open. But to this I anfwer, that 
admitting an equal number of rays, or an equal 
quantity of luminous particles to ftrike the eye at 
all times, yet if thefe rays frequently vary their na 
ture, now to blue, now to red, and fo on, or their 
manner of termination, as to a number of petty 
fquares, triangles, or the like, at every change, 
whether of colour or fhape, the organ has a fort of 
relaxation or reft ; but this relaxation and labour 
fo often interrupted, is by no means productive of 
eafe ; neither has it the effect of vigorous and uni 
form labour. Whoever has remarked the different 
effects of fome ftrong exercife, and fome little pid 
dling action, will underftand why a tealing fretful 
employment, which at once wearies and weakens 
the body, mould have nothing great ; thefe forts 
of impulfes, which are rather teafmg than painful, 
by continually and fuddenly altering their tenour 
and direction, prevent that full tenfion, that fpe- 
cies of uniform labour, which is allied to ftrong 
pain, and caufes the fublime. The fum total of 
things of various kinds, though it mould equal 
the number of the uniform parts compofing fome 
one entire object, is not equal in its effect upon the 
organs of our bodies. Befides the one already 
afligned, there is another very ftrong reafon for 
the difference. The mind in reality hardly ever 
can attend diligently to more than one thing at a 
time \ if this thing be little, the effect is little, and 

a number 
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a number of other little objects cannot engage the 
attention ; the mind is bounded by the bounds 
of the object ; and what is not attended to, and 
what does not exift, are much the fame in the ef 
fect ; but the eye or the mind (for in this cafe 
there is no difference) in great uniform objects 
does not readily arrive at their bounds ; it has no 
reft, whilft it contemplates them ; the image is 
much the fame every where. So that every thing 
great by its quantity muft necelfarily be one, fimple 
and entire, 

SECT. XL 

THE ARTIFICIAL INFINITE. 

WE have obferved, that a fpecies of greatnefs 
arifes from the artificial infinite ; and that this in 
finite confifts in an uniform fucceffion of great 
parts : we obferved too, that the fame uniform 
fucceffion had a like pow r er in founds. But becaufe 
the effects of many things are clearer in one of the 
fenfes than in another, and that all the fenfes bear 
analogy to, and illuftrate one another, I mail begin 
with this power in founds, as the caufe of the fub- 
limity from fucceffion is rather more obvious in 
the fenfe of hearing. And I {hall here once for 
all, obferve, that an inveftigation of the natural 
and mechanical caufes of our paffions, befides the 
curiofity of the fubject, gives, if they are difcover- 

ed. 
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ed, a double flrength and luftre to any rules we 
deliver on fuch matters. When the ear receives 
any fimple found, it is ftruck by a fingle pulfe of 
the air, which makes the ear-drum and the other 
membranous parts vibrate according to the nature 
and fpecies of the ftroke. If the ftroke be ftrong, 
the organ of hearing fuffers a conliderable degree 
of tenfion. If the ftroke be repeated pretty foon 
after, the repetition caufes an expectation of an 
other ftroke. And it muft be obferved, that ex 
pectation itfelf caufes a tenlion. This is apparent 
in many animals, who, when they prepare for 
hearing any found, roufe themfelves, and prick 
up their ears : fo that here the effect of the founds 
is confiderably augmented by a new auxiliary, 
the expectation. But though after a number of 
ftrokes, we expect ftill more, not being able to 
afcertain the exact time of their arrival, when 
they arrive, they produce a fort of furprife, which 
increafes this tenfion yet further. For I have ob 
ferved, that when at any time I have waited very 
earneftly for fome found, that returned at inter 
vals, (as the fucceffive firing of cannon) though I 
fully expected the return of the found, when it 
came it always made me ftart a little ; the ear 
drum fuffered a convullion, and the whole body 
confented with it. The tenfion of the part thus 
increafing at every blow, by the united forces of 
the ftroke itfelf, the expectation, and the furprife, 

it 
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it is worked up to fuch a pitch as to be capable of 
the fublime ; it is brought juft to the verge of 
pain. Even when the caufe has ceafed, the organs 
of hearing being often fucceffively ftruck in a iimi- 
lar manner, continue to vibrate in that manner 
for fome time longer ; this is an additional help 
to the greatnefs of the effect. 

SECT. XII. 

THE VIBRATIONS MUST BE SIMILAR. 

BUT if the vibration be not fimilar at every 
impreflion, it can never be carried beyond the 
number of actual impreilions; for move any body 
as a pendulum, in one way, and it will continue 
to ofcillate in an arch of the fame circle, until the 
known caufes make it reft ; but if after firft put 
ting it in motion in one direction, you pufli it 
into another, it can never reaflume the firft direc 
tion ; becaufe it can never move itfelf, and confe- 
quently it can have but the effect of that laft mo 
tion ; whereas, if in the fame direction you act 
upon it feveral times, it will defcribe a greater 
arch, and move a longer time. 
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SECT. XIII. 

THE EFFECT OF SUCCESSION IN VISUAL OBJECTS 

EXPLAINED. 

IF we can comprehend clearly how things ope 
rate upon one of our fenfes, there can be very little 
difficulty in conceiving in what manner they affect 
the reft. To fay a great deal therefore upon the 
correfponding affections of every fenfe, would tend 
rather to fatigue us by an ufelefs repetition, than 
to throw any new light upon the fubject, by that 
ample and diffufe manner of treating it ; but as in 
this difcourfe we chiefly attach ourfclves to the 
fublime, as it affects the eye, we {hall confider 
particularly why a fuccefiive difpofition of uniform 
parts in the fame right line mould be fublime,* and 
upon what principle this difpofition is enabled to 
make a comparatively fmall quantity of matter 
produce a grander effect, than a much larger quan 
tity difpofed in another manner. To avoid the 
perplexity of general notions ; let us fet before our 
eyes a colonnade of uniform pillars planted in a 
right line ; let us take our ftand in fuch a manner, 
that the eye may fhoot along this colonnade, for 
it has its beft effect in this view. In our prefent 
fituation it is plain, that the rays from the firft 
round pillar will caufe in the eye a vibration of 

* Part II. fed. 10. 
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that fpecies ; an image of the pillar itfelf. The 
pillar immediately fucceeding increafes it ; that 
which follows renews and enforces the impreffion; 
each in its order as it fucceeds, repeats impulfe after 
impulfe, and flroke after ftroke, until the eye, 
long exercifed in one particular way, cannot lofe 
that object immediately ; and beingviolently roufed 
by this continued agitation, it prefents the mind 
with a grand or fublime conception. But inftead 
of viewing a rank of uniform pillars ; let us fup- 
pofe that they fucceed each other, a round and a 
fquare one alternately. In this cafe the vibration 
caufed by the iirft round pillar pennies as foon as 
it is formed ; and one of quite another fort (the 
fquare) directly occupies its place ; which however 
it refigns as quickly to the round one ; and thus 
the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up one image, 
and laying down another, as long as the building 
continues. From whence it is obvious, that at the 
laft pillar, the impreffion is as far from continuing 
as it was at the very firft ; becaufe in fact, the fen- 
fory can receive no diitinct impreffion but from the 
laft ; and it can never of itfelf refume a diffimilar 
impreffion : befides every variation of the object 
is a reft and relaxation to the organs of fight ; and 
thefe reliefs prevent that powerful emotion fo ne- 
ceffary to produce the fublime. To produce there 
fore a perfect grandeur in fuch things as we have 
been mentioning, there mould be a perfect fnnpli- 

city, 
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city, an abfolute uniformity in difpofition, fhape, 
and colouring. Upon this principle of fucceflion 
and uniformity it may be afked, why a long bare 
wall mould not be a more fublime object than a 
colonnade ; fince the fucceflion is no way inter 
rupted ; fince the eye meets no check ; fince no 
thing more uniform can be conceived? A long 
bare wall is certainly not fo grand an object as a 
colonnade of the fame length and height. It is not 

O O 

altogether difficult to account for this difference. 
When we look at a naked wall, from the evennefs 
of the object, the eye runs along its whole fpace, 
and arrives quickly at its termination ; the eye 
meets nothing which may interrupt its progrefs ; 
but then it meets nothing which may detain it a 
proper time to produce a very great and lafting 
effect. The view of a bare wall, if it be of a great 

O 

height and length, is undoubtedly grand : but this 
is only one idea, and not a repetition of fimilar ideas: 
it is therefore great, not fo much upon the prin 
ciple of infinity i as upon that of vaftmfs. But we 
are not fo powerfully affected with any one im- 
pulfe, unlefs it be one of a prodigious force indeed, 
as we are with a fucceffion of fimilar impulfes ; 
becaufe the nerves of the fenfory do not (if I may 
life the expreflion) acquire a habit of repeating the 
fame feeling in fuch a manner as to continue it 
longer than its caufe is in action ; befides all the 
effects which I have attributed to expectation and 

T 2 furprife 
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furprife in Sect. 1 1. can have no place in a bare 
wall. 



SECT. XIV. 

LOCKE S OPINION CONCERNING DARKNESS CONSI 
DERED. 

IT is Mr. Locke s opinion, that darknefs is not 
naturally an idea of terrour ; and that though an 
excefiive light is painful to the fenfe, that the 
greateft excefs of darknefs is no ways troublefome. 
He obferves indeed in another place, that a nurfe 
or an old woman having once afibciated the ideas 
of ghofts and goblins with that of darknefs, night 
ever after becomes painful and horrible to the 
imagination. The authority of this great man is 
doubtlefs as great as that of any man can be, and 
it feems to ftand in the way of our general prin 
ciple.* We have confidered darknefs as a caufe 
of the fublime ; and we have all along confidered 
the fublime as depending on fome modification of 
pain or terrour : fo that if darknefs be no way 
painful or terrible to any, who have not had their 
minds early tainted with fuperftitions, it can be 
no fource of the fublime to them. But, with all 
deference to fuch an authority, it feems to me, 
that an allbciation of a more general nature, an 
affociation which takes in all mankind, may make 

* Part II. fed. 3. 
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darknefs terrible; for in utter darknefs it is impof- 
lible to know in what degree of fafety we fbnd ; we 
are ignorant of the objects that furround us ;-we 
may every moment ftrike againft fome dangerous 
obftruftion; we may fall down a precipice the firfl 
ftep we take ; and if an enemy approach, we know- 
not in what quarter to defend ourfelves ; in fuch 
a cafe ftrength is no fure protection ; wifdorn can 
only act by guefs ; the boldeft are ftaggered, and 
he who would pray for nothing elfe towards his 
defence is forced to pray for light. 
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As to the aflbciation of ghofts,and goblins ; furely 
it is more natural to think, that darknefs, being 
originally an idea of terrour, was chofen as a fit 
fcene for fuch terrible reprefentations, than that 
fuch reprefentations have made darknefs terrible. 
The mind of man very eafily Hides into an errour 
of the former fort; but it is very hard to imagine, 
that the effecl: of an idea fo univerfally terrible in 
all times, and in all countries, as darknefs, could 
poflibly have been owing to a fet of idle ftories, or 
to any caufe of a nature fo trivial, and of an ope 
ration fo precarious. 

T 3 SECT. 
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SECT. XV. 

DARKNESS TERRIBLE IN ITS OWN NATURE. 

PERHAPS it may appear on inquiry, that 
blacknefs and darknefs are in fome degree painful 
by their natural operation, independent of any 
affociations whatfoever. I inuft obferve, that the 
ideas of darknefs and blacknefs are much the 
fame ; and they differ only in this, that blacknefs 
is a more confined idea. Mr. Chefelden has given 
us a very curious ftory of a boy, who had been 
born blind, and continued fo until he was thirteen 
or fourteen years old ; he was then couched for a 
cataract, by which operation he received his light. 
Among many remarkable particulars that attended 
his firft perceptions and judgments on vifual ob 
jects, Chefelden tells us, that the firft time the boy 
faw a black object, it gave him great uneafinefs ; 
and that fome time after, upon accidentally feeing 
a negro woman, he was ftruck with great horrour 
at the fight. The horrour, in this cafe, can fcarcely 
be fuppofed to arife from any affociation. The boy 
appears by the account to have been particularly 
obferving and fenfible for one of his age ; and 
therefore it is probable, if the great uneafmefs he 
felt at the firft fight of black had arifen from its 
connexion with any other difagreeable ideas, he 
would have obferved and mentioned it. Eor an 

idea, 
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idea, difagrecable only by affociation,has the caufe 
of its ill effect on the paffions evident enough at 
the Crft impreffion ; in ordinary cafes, it is indeed 
frequently loft ; but this is, becaufe the original 
affociation was made very early, and the confe- 
quent impreffion repeated often. In our inftance, 
there was no time for fuch an habit ; and there is 
no reafon to think that the ill effects of black on 
his imagination were more owing to its connexion 
with any difagreeable ideas, than that the good 
effects of more cheerful colours were derived from 
their connexion with pleafing ones. They had 
both probably their effects from their natural 
operation. 

SECT. XVI. 

WHY DARKNESS JS TERRIBLE. 

IT may be worth while to examine how dark- 
nefs can operate in fuch a manner as to caufe pain. 
It is obfervable, that flill as we recede from the 
light, nature has fo contrived it, that the pupil is 
enlarged by the retiring of the iris, in proportion 
to our recefs. Now, inftead of declining from it 
but a little, fuppofe that we withdraw entirely 
from the light ; it is reafonable to think, that the 
contraction of the radial fibres of the iris is pro- 
portionably greater ; and that this part may by 
great darknefs come to be fo contracted, as to 
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ftrain the nerves that compofe it beyond their na 
tural tone ; and by this means to produce a pain 
ful fenfatlon. Such a tenfion it feems there cer 
tainly is, whilft we are involved in darknefs ; for 
in fuch a ftate whilft the eye remains open, there 
is a continual nifus to receive light ; this is mani- 
feft from the flames and luminous appearances 
which often fcem in thefe circumftances to play 
before it ; and which can be nothing but the effect 
of fpafins, produced by its own efforts in purfuit 
of its object ; feveral other ftrong impuifes will 
produce the idea of light in the eye, beiides the 
fubftance of light itfelf, as we experience on many 
occafions. Some who allow darknefs to be a caufe 
of the fublime, would infer, from the dilation of 
the pupil, that a relaxation may be produclive of 
the fublime, as well as convulfion : but they do 
not I believe confider that although the circular 
ring of the iris be in fome fenfe a iphincter, which 
may poffibly be dilated by a fimple relaxation, yet 
in one refpect it differs from moft of the other 
fphincters of the body, that it is furniflied with 
antay;onift mufcles, which are the radial fibres of 
the iris: no fooncr does the circular mufcle begin 
to relax, than thefe fibres, wanting their counter- 
poife, are forcibly drawn back, and open the pupil 
to a confider able widen efs. But though we were 
not apprized of this, I believe any one will find, 
if he opens his eyes and makes an effort to fee in 

a dark 
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a dark place, that a very perceivable pain enfues. 
And I have heard fome ladies remark, that after 
having worked a long time upon a ground of 
black, their eyes were fo pained and weakened, 
they could hardly fee. It may perhaps be ob 
jected to this theory of the mechanical effect of 
darknefs, that the ill effects of darknefs or black- 
nefs fecm rather mental than corporeal: and I 
own it is true, that they do fo ; and fo do all thofe 
that depend on the affections of the finer parts of 
our fyftem. The ill effects of bad weather appear 
often no otherwife, than in a melancholy and de 
jection of fpirits ; though without doubt, in this 
cafe, the bodily organs fuffer firit, and the mind 
through thefe organs. 

SECT. XVII. 

THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS. 

BLACKNESS is but a partial darknefs ; and 
therefore it derives fome of its powers from being 
mixed and furrounded with coloured bodies. In 
its own nature, it cannot be confidered as a co 
lour. Black bodies, reflecting none, or but a few 
rays, with regard to fight, are but as fo many va 
cant fpaces difperfed among the objects we view. 
When the eye lights on one of thefe vacuities, after 
having been kept in fome degree of teniion by the 
play of the adjacent colours upon it,it fuddenly falls 
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into a relaxation ; out of which it as fuddenly re 
covers by a convulfive fpring. To illuftrate this; 
let us confider, that when we intend to fit on a 
chair, and find it much lower than we expected, 
the Ihock is very violent ; much more violent than 
could be thought from fo flight a fall as the diffe 
rence between one chair and another can poifibly 
make. If, after defcending a flight of flairs, we 
attempt inadvertently to take another ftep in the 
manner of the former ones, the fhock is extremely 
rude and difagreeable ; and by no art can we caufe 
fuch a fhock by the fame means when we expect 
and prepare for it. When I fay that this is owing 
to having the change made contrary to expecta 
tion 5 I do not mean folely, when the mindcxpe&B. 
I mean likewife, that when an organ of fenfe is 
for fome time affected in fome one manner, if it 
be fuddenly affected otherwife, there enfues a con 
vulfive motion ; fuch a convulfion as is caufed 
when any thing happens againft the expectance 
of the mind. And though it may appear ftrange 
that fuch a change as produces a relaxation, fhould 
immediately produce a fudden convulfion ; it is 
yet moft certainly fo, and fo in all the fenfes. 
Every one knows that fleep is a relaxation; and 
that filence, where nothing keeps the organs of 
hearing in action, is in general fitteft to bring on 
this relaxation ; yet when a fort of murmuring 
founds difpofe a man to fleep, let thefe founds ceafe 
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fuddenly, and the perfon immediately awakes ; 
that is, the parts are braced up fuddenly, and he 
awakes. This I have often experienced myfelf, 
and I have heard the fame from obfervingperfons. 
In like manner, if a perfon in broad day-light 
were falling afleep, to introduce a fudden dark- 
nefs would prevent his ileep for that time, though 
filence and darknefs in themfelves, and not fud 
denly introduced, are very favourable to it. This 
I knew only by conjecture on the analogy of the 
fenfes when I firft digefted thefe obfervations ; but 
I have fince experienced it. And I have often ex 
perienced, and fo have a thoufand others, that on 
the firft inclining toward fleep,wehavebeenfudclenly 
awakened with a moft violent ftart; and that this 
ftart was generally preceded by a fort of dream of 
our falling down a precipice : whence does this 
flrange motion arife, but from the too fudden re 
laxation of the body, which by fome mechanifm 
in nature reftores itfelf by as quick and vigorous 
an exertion of the contracting power of the 
mufcles ! The dream itfelf is caufed by this relaxa 
tion : and it is of too uniform a nature to be at 
tributed to any other caufe. The parts relax too 
fuddenly, which is in the nature of falling ; and 
this accident of the body induces this image in 
the mind. When we are in a confirmed ftate of 
health and vigour, as all changes are then lefs 
fudden, and lefs on the extreme, we can feldom 
complain of this dilagreeable fenfation. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XVIII. 

THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS MODERATED. 

THOUGH the effects of black be painful origi, 
nally, we muft not think they always continue 
fo. Cuftom reconciles us to every thing. After 
we have been ufed to the fight of black objects, 
the terrour abates, and the fmoothnefs and gloffi- 
nefs or fome agreeable accident of bodies fo co 
loured, foftens in fome meafure the horrour and 
fternnefs of their original nature ; yet the nature 
of their original imprefiion ft ill continues. Black 
will always have fomething melancholy in it, be- 
caufe the fenfory will always find the change to it 
from other colours too violent ; or if it occupy 
the whole compafs of the light, it will then be 
darknefs ; and what was faid of darknefs will be 
applicable here. I do not purpofe to go into all 
that might be faid to illuftrate this theory of the 
effects of light and darknefs ; neither will I exa 
mine all the different effects produced by the va 
rious modifications and mixtures of thefe two 
caufes. If the foregoing obfervations have any 
foundation in nature, I conceive them very fuf- 
ficient to account for all the phenomena that can 
arife from all the combinations of black with other 
colours. To enter into every particular, or to an- 
fwer every objection, would be an endlefs labour. 

We 
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We have only followed the moft leading roads ; 
and we fhall obferve the fame conduct in our in 
quiry into the caufe of beauty. 

SECT. XIX. 

THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF LOVE. 

WHEN we have before us fuch objects as excite 
love and complacency ; the body is affected, fo far 
as I could obferve, much in the following manner: 
The head reclines fomething on one fide ; the eye 
lids are more clofed than ufual, and the eyes roll 
gently with an inclination to the object ; the 
mouth is a little opened, and the breath drawn 
flowly, with now and then a low ligh ; the whole 
body is compofed, and the hands fall idly to the 
fides. All this is accompanied with an inward 
fenfe of melting and languor. Thefe appearances 
are always proportioned to the degree of beauty 
in the object, and of fenfibility in the obferver. 
And this gradation from the higheft pitch of 
beauty and fenfibility, even to the loweft of me 
diocrity and indifference, and their correfpondent 
effects, ought to be kept in view, elfe this defcrip- 
tion will feem exaggerated, which it certainly is 
not. But from this defcription it is almoft impof- 
fible not to conclude, that beauty acts by relaxing 
the folids of the whole fyftem. There are all the 
appearances of fuch a relaxation ; and a relaxation 
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fomewhat below the natural tone feems to me to 
be the caufe of all pofitive pleafure. Who is a 
ftranger to that manner of expreflion fo common 
in all times and in all countries, of being foftened, 
relaxed, enervated, diffolved, melted away by 
pleafure ? The univerfal voice of mankind, faith 
ful to their feelings, concurs in affirming this uni 
form and general efFecl: : and although fome odd 
and particular inftance may perhaps be found, 
wherein there appears a coniiderable degree of po 
fitive pleafure, without all the characters of relaxa 
tion, we muft not therefore reject the conclulion 
we had drawn from a concurrence of many expe 
riments ; but we muft ftill retain it, fubjoining 
the exceptions which may occur according to the 
judicious rule laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the third book of his Opticks. Our pofition will, 
I conceive, appear confirmed beyond any reafon- 
able doubt, if we can (hew that iuch things as we 
have already obferved to be the genuine confti- 
tuents of beauty, have each of them, feparately 
taken, a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And 
if it muft be allowed us, that the appearance of 
the human body, when all thefe conftituents are 
united together before the fenfory, further fa 
vours this opinion, we may venture, I believe, to 
conclude, that the pailion called love is produced 
by this relaxation. By the fame method of rea- 
foning which we have ufed in the inquiry into 

the 
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the caufes of the fublime, we may likewife con 
clude, that as a beautiful object prefented to the 
fenfe, by caufing a relaxation in the body, pro 
duces the paflion of love in the mind ; fo if by 
any means the paffion mould firft have its origin 
in the mind, a relaxation of the outward organs 
will as certainly enfue in a degree proportioned to 
the caufe. 

SECT. XX. 

WHY SMOOTHNESS IS BEAUTIFUL. 

IT is to explain the true caufe of vifual beauty, 
that I call in the afliftance of the other fenfes. If 
it appears that fmoothnefs is a principal caufe of 
pleafure to the touch, tafte, fmell, and hearing, 
it will be eafily admitted a conftituent of vifual 
beauty ; efpecially as we have before fliewn, that 
this quality is found almoft without exception in 
all bodies that are by general confent held beauti 
ful. There can be no doubt that bodies which are 
rough and angular, roufe and vellicate the organs 
of feeling, cauling a fenfe of pain, which conlifts in 
the violent tenfion or contraction of the mufcular 
fibres. On the contrary, the application of fmooth 
bodies relaxes ; gentle ftroking with a fmooth 
hand allays violent pains and cramps, and relaxes 
the fuifering parts from their unnatural tenilon ; 
and it has therefore very often no mean eflfecT: in 
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removing fwellings and obftruftions. The fenfe 
of feeling is highly gratified with fmooth bodies. 
A "bed fmoothly laid, and foft, that is, where the 
refiftance is every way inconliderable, is a great 
luxury, difpofmg to an univerfal relaxation, and 
inducing beyond any thing elfe, that fpecies of it 
called fleep. 

SECT. XXL 

SWEETNESS, ITS NATURE. 

NOR is it only in the touch, that fmooth bodies 
caufe pofitive pleafure by relaxation. In the fmell 
and tafte, we find all things agreeable to them, 
and which are commonly called fweet, to be of a 
fmooth nature, and that they all evidently tend 
to relax their refpective fenfories. Let us firft con- 
lider the tafte. Since it is moft eafy to inquire 
into the property of liquids, and fince all things 
feein to want a fluid vehicle to make them tafted 
at all, I intend rather to confider the liquid than 
the folid parts of our food. The vehicles of all 
taftes are water and oil. And what determines the 
tafte is fome fait, which affects varioufly according 
to its nature, or its manner of being combined 
with other things. Water and oil, fimply confi- 
dered, are capable of giving fome pleafure to the 
tafte. Water, when fimple, is infipid, inodorous, 
colourlefs, and fmooth j it is found, when not cold, 
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to be a great refolver of fpafms, and lubricator of 
the fibres ; this power it probably owes to its 
fmoothnefs. For as its fluidity depends, accord 
ing to the moft general opinion, on the round- 
nefs, fmoothnefs, and weak cohefion of the com- 
ponent parts of any body ; and as water acts mere 
ly as a limple fluid ; it follows, that the caufe of 
its fluidity is likewife the caufe of its relaxing 
quality; namely, the fmoothnefs and flippery tex 
ture of its parts. The other fluid vehicle of taftes 
is oil. This too, when fimple, is infipid, inodorous, 
colourlefs, and fmooth to the touch and tafte. It 
is fmoother than water, and in many cafes yet 
more relaxing. Oil is in fome degree pleafant to 
the eye, the touch, and the tafte, infipid as it is. 
Water is not fo grateful ; which I do not know on 
what principle to account for, other than that 
water is not fo foft and fmooth. Suppofe that to 
this oil or water were added a certain quantity of 
a fpecifick fait, which had a power of putting the 
nervous papillae of the tongue into a gentle vibra 
tory motion ; as fuppofe fugar diffolved in it. The 
fmoothnefs of the oil, and the vibratory power 
of the fait, caufe the fenfe we call fweetnefs In 
all fweet bodies, fugar, or a fubftance very little 
different from fugar, is conftantly found ; every 
fpecies of fait, examined by the microfcope, has its 
own diftinct, regular, invariable form. That of 
nitre is a pointed oblong; that of fea-falt an exact 
VOL. I. U cubej 
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cube ; that of fugar a perfect globe. If you have 
tried how fmooth globular bodies, as the marbles 
with which boys amufe themfclves, have affected 
the touch when they are rolled backward and for 
ward and over one another, you will eafily con 
ceive how fweetnefs, which confifts in a fait of 
fuch nature, affects the tafte; for a fingle globe, 
(though fomewhat pleafant to the feeling) yet by 
the regularity of its form, and the fomewhat too 
fudden deviation of its parts from a right line, is 
nothing near fo pleafant to the touch as feveral 
globes, where the hand gently rifes to one and falls 
to another; and this pleafure is greatly increafed 
if the globes are in motion, and Hiding over one 
another; for this foft variety prevents that weari- 
nefs, which the uniform difpofition of the feveral 
globes would otherwife produce. Thus in fvveet 
liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, though moft 
probably round, are yet fo minute, as to conceal 
the figure of the : r component parts from the niceft 
inquilition of the microfcope; and confequcntly 
being fo exceflively minute, they have a fort of flat 
fimplicity to the tafte, refembling the effects of plain 
fmooth bodies to the touch; for if a body be com- 
pofed of round parts exceflively fmall, and packed 
pretty clofely together, the furface \vill be both to 
the fight and touch as if it were nearly plain and 
fmooth. It is clear from their unveiling their 
figure to the microfcope, that the particles of fugar 
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are confiderably larger than thofe of water or oil, 
and confequently, that their effects from their 
roundnefs will be more diftincl and palpable to the 
nervous papillae of that nice organ the tongue: 
they will induce that fenfe called fweetnefs, which 
in a weak manner we difcover in oil, and in a yet 
weaker in water; for, infipid as they are, water 
and oil are in fome degree fweet; and it may be 
obferved, that infipid things of all kinds approach 
more nearly to the nature of fweetnefs than to 
that of any other tafte. 

SECT. XXII. 

SWEETNESS RELAXING. 

IN the other fenfes we have remarked, that 
fmooth things are relaxing. Now it ought to ap 
pear that fweet things, which are the fmooth of 
tafte, are relaxing too. It is remarkable, that in 
fome languages foft and fweet have but one name. 
Doux in French fignifies foft as well as fweet. The 
Latin Dulcis, and the Italian Dolce, have in many 
cafes the fame double fignification. That fweet 
things are generally relaxing, is evident; becaufe 
all fuch, efpecially thofe which are moft oily, taken 
frequently, or in a large quantity, very much en 
feeble the tone of the ftomach. Sweet fmells, 
which bear a great affinity to fweet taftes, relax 
very remarkably. The fmell of flowers difpofes 
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people to drowfinefs; and this relaxing effect is 
further apparent from the prejudice which people 
of weak nerves receive from their ufe. It were 
worth while to examine, whether taftes of this 
kind, fweet ones, taftes that are caufed by fmooth 
oils and a relaxing fait, are not the originally plea- 
fant taftes. For many, which ufe has rendered 
fuch, were not at all agreeable at firft. I The way to 
examine this is, to try what nature has originally 
provided for us, which me has undoubtedly 
made originally pleafant; and to analyfe this pro- 
vifion. Milk is the firft fupport of our childhood. 
The component parts of this are water, oil, and 
a fort of a very fweet fait, called the fugar of 
milk. All thefe when blended have a great /77200//&gt; 
nefs to the tafte, and a relaxing quality to 
the fkin. The next thing children covet is fruit, 
and of fruits thofe principally which are fweet; 
and every one knows that the fweetnefs of fruit 
is caufed by a fubtile oil, and fuch fait as that men 
tioned in the laft fection. Afterwards, cuftom, 
habit, the defire of novelty, and a thoufand other 
caufes, confound, adulterate, and change our pa 
lates, fo that we can no longer reafon with any 
fatisfaction about them. Before we quit this ar 
ticle, we muft obferve, that as fmooth things are, 
as fuch, agreeable to the tafte, and are found of a 
relaxing quality ; fo, on the other hand, things 
which arc found by experience to be of a ftrength- 
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enlng quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are al- 
moft univerfally rough and pungent to the tafte, 
and in many cafes rough even to the touch. We 
often apply the quality of fweetnefs, metaphori 
cally, to vifual objects. For the better carrying 
on this remarkable analogy of the fenfes, we may 
here call fweetnefs the beautiful of the tafte. 

SECT. XXIIL 

VARIATION, WHY BaK^TIFUL* 

ANOTHER principal property of beautiful ob 
jects is, that the line of their parts is continually 
varying its direction ; but it varies it by a very 
infenfible deviation ; it never varies it fo quickly 
as to furprife, or by the {harpnefs of its angle to 
caufe any twitching or convulfion of the optick 
nerve. Nothing long continued in the fame man 
ner, nothing very fuddenly varied, can be beau 
tiful; becaufe both are oppofite to that agreeable 
relaxation which is the charafteriftick effecT: of 
beauty. It is thus in all the fenfes. A motion in 
a right line, is that manner of moving next to a 
very gentle defcent, in which we meet the leaft re- 
fiftance; yet it is not that manner of moving, 
which, next to a defcent, wearies us the leaft. Reft 
certainly tends to relax: yet there is a fpecies of 
motion which relaxes more than reft; a gentle of- 
. dilatory motion, a riling and falling. Rocking 
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fets children to fleep better than abfolute reft ; 
there is indeed fcarce any thing at that age, which 
gives more pleafure than to be gently lifted up 
and down; the manner of playing which their 
nurfes ufe with children, and the weighing and 
fwinging ufed afterwards by themfelves as a fa 
vourite amufement, evince this very fufficiently. 
Mofl people muft have obferved the fort of fenfe 
they have had on being fwiftly drawn in an eafy 
coach on a fmooth turf, with gradual afcents and 
declivities. This will give a better idea of the beau 
tiful, and point out its probable caufe better, than 
almoft any thing elfe. On the contrary when one 
is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, the 
pain felt by thefe fudden inequalities ihews why 
fimilar fights, feelings, and founds, are fo contrary 
to beauty: and with regard to the feeling, it is ex 
actly the fame in its effect, or very nearly the fame, 
whether, for inftance, I move my hand along the 
furface of a body of a certain fhape, or whether 
fuch a body is moved along my hand. But to 
bring this analogy of the fenfes home to the eye : 
if a body prefented to that fenfe has fuch a waving 
furface, that the rays of light reflected from it are 
in a continual infenfible deviation from theftrongeft 
to the weakeft (which is always the cafe in a fur- 
face gradually unequal), it muft be exactly fimilar 
in its effects on the eye and touch; upon the one 
of which it operates directly, on the other indi 
rectly, 
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reftly. And this body will be beautiful if the 
lines which compofe its furface are not continued, 
even fo varied, in a manner that may weary or 
diflipate the attention. The variation itfelf muft 
be continually varied. 

SEC T. XXIV. 

CONCERNING SMALLNESS. 

TO avoid a famenefs which may arife from the 
too frequent repetition of the fame reafonings, 
and of illuftrations of the fame nature, I will not 
enter very minutely into every particular that re 
gards beauty, as it is founded on the difpofition 
of its quantity, or its quantity itfelf. In fpeaking 
of the magnitude of bodies there is great uncer 
tainty, becaufe the ideas of great and fmall are 
terms almoft entirely relative to the fpecies of the 
objects, which are infinite. It is true, that having 
once fixed the fpecies of any object, and the di- 
menfions common in the individuals of that fpe 
cies, we may obferve fome that exceed, and fome 
that fall Ihort of, the ordinary ftandard : thofe 
which greatly exceed, are by that excefs, provided 
the fpecies itfelf be not very fmall, rather great 
and terrible than beautiful; but as in the animal 
world, and in a good meafure in the vegetable 
world likewife, the qualities that conftitute beauty 
may poflibly be united to things of greater dimen- 
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fions ; when they are fo united, they conftitute a 
fpecies fomething different both from the fublime 
and beautiful, which I have before called Fine; 
but this kind, I imagine, has not fuch a power on 
the pailions, either as vaft bodies have which are 
endued with the correfpondent qualities of the 
fublime; or as the qualities of beauty have when 
united in a fmall object. The affection produced 
by large bodies adorned with the fpoils of beauty, 
isatenfion continually relieved; which approaches 
to the nature of mediocrity. But if I were to fay 
how I find myfelf affected upon fuch occaiions, I 
mould fay, that the fublime fuffers lefs by being 
united to fome of the qualities of beauty, than 
beauty does by being joined to greatnefs of quan 
tity, or any other properties of the fublime. There 
is fomething fo over-ruling in whatever infpires us 
with awe, in all things which belong ever fo re 
motely to terrour, that nothing elfe can ftand in 
their prefence. There lie the qualities of beauty 
either dead or unoperative; or at moft exerted 
to mollify the rigour and fternnefs of the terrour, 
which is the natural concomitant of greatnefs. 
Befides the extraordinary great in every fpecies, 
the oppofite to this, the dwarfifh and diminutive 
ought to be confidered. Littlenefs, merely as fuch, 
has nothing contrary to the idea of beauty. The 
humming-bird, both in fhape and colouring, yields 
to none of the winged fpecies, of which he is the 
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leaft; and perhaps his beauty is enhanced by his 
fmallnefs. But there are animals, which when 
they are extremely fmall are rarely (if ever) beau 
tiful. There is a dwarfifh fize of men and women, 
which is almoft conftantly fo grofs and maflive in 
comparifon of their height, that they prefent us 
with a very difagreeable image. But fliould a 
man be found not above two or three feet high, 
fuppofmg fuch a perfon to have all the parts of 
his body of a delicacy fuitable to fuch a lize, and 
otherwife endued with the common qualities of 
other beautiful bodies, I am pretty well convinced 
that a perfon of fuch a ftature might be conlidered 
as beautiful; might be the object of love; might 
give us very pleafing ideas on viewing him. The 
only thing which could poffibly interpofe to check 
our pleafure is, that fuch creatures, however form 
ed, are unusual, and are often therefore conlidered 
as fomething monftrous. The large and gigantick, 
though very compatible with the fublime, is con 
trary to the beautiful. It is impoflible to fuppofe 
a giant the objecl: of love. When we let our ima 
gination loofe in romance, the ideas we naturally 
annex to that fize are thofe of tyranny, cruelty, 
injuftice, and every thing horrid and abominable. 
We paint the giant ravaging the country, plunder 
ing the innocent traveller, and afterwards gorged 
with his half-living flem: fuch are Polyphemus, 
Cacus, and others, who make fo great a figure in 

romances 
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romances and heroick poems. The event we at 
tend to with the great.eft fatisfacUon is their de 
feat and death. I do not remember, in all that 
multitude of deaths with which the Iliad is filled, 
that the fall of any man remarkable for his great 
ftature and ftrength touches us with pity; nor 
does it appear that the author fo well read in 
human nature, ever intended it mould. It is Si- 
moilius, in the foft bloom of youth, torn from 
his parents, who tremble for a courage fo ill fuited 
to his ftrength ; it is another hurried by war from 
the new embraces of his bride, young, and fair, 
and a novice to the field, who melts us by his un 
timely fate. Achilles, in fpite of the many qua 
lities of beauty, which Homer has beftowed on his 
outward form, and the many great virtues with 
which he has adorned his mind, can never make 
us love him. It may be obferved, that Homer 
lias given the Trojans, whofe fate he has defigned 
to excite our companion, infinitely more of the 
amiable focial virtues than he has diftributed 
among his Greeks. With regard to the Trojans, 
the paffion he choofes to raife is pity; pity is a 
paffion founded on love; and thefe leffer, and if 
I may fay domeftick virtues, are certainly the moft 
amiable. But he has made the Greeks far their 
iuperiours in politick and military virtues. The 
councils of Priam are w r eak ; the arms of Heftor 
comparatively feeble j his courage far below that 

of 
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of Achilles. Yet we love Priam more than Aga 
memnon, and Hector more than his conqueror 
Achilles. Admiration is the palfion which Homer 
would excite in favour of the Greeks, and he has 
done it by beftowing on them the virtues which 
have but little to do with love. This fhort digref- 
fion is perhaps not wholly befide our purpofe, 
where our bulinefs is to fliew, that objects of great 
dimenfions are incompatible with beauty, the 
more incompatible as they are greater; whereas 
the fmall, if ever they fail of beauty, this failure 
is not to be attributed to their fize. 

SECT. XXV. 

OF COLOUR. 

WITH regard to colour, the difquifltion is al- 
moft infinite; but I conceive the principles laid 
down in the beginning of this part are fufficient 
to account for the effects of them all, as well as for 
the agreeable effects of tranfparent bodies, whe 
ther fluid or folid. Suppofe I look at a bottle of 
muddy liquor, of a blue or red colour : the blue 
or red rays cannot pafs clearly to the eye, but are 
fuddenly and unequally flopped by the interven 
tion of little opaque bodies, which without prepa 
ration change the idea, and change it too into one 
difagreeable in its own nature, conformable to the 
principles laid down in feet, 24. But when the 

ray 
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ray paffes without fuch oppofition through the 
glafs or liquor, when the glafs or liquor are quite 
tranfparent, the light is fometimes foftened in the 
paflage, which makes it more agreeable even as 
light; and the liquor reflecting all the rays of its 
proper colour evenly, it has fuch an effect on the 
eye, as fmooth opaque bodies have on the eye and 
touch. So that the pleafure here is compounded 
of the foftnefs of the tranfmitted and the even- 
nefs of the reflected light. This pleafure may be 
heightened by the common principles in other 
things, if the fhape of the glafs which holds the 
tranfparent liquor be fo judicioufly varied, as to 
prefent the colour gradually and interchangeably, 
weakened and ftrengthened with all the variety 
which judgment in affairs of this nature ihall fug- 
geft. On a review of all that has been faid of the 
effects, as well as the caufes of both, it will appear, 
that the fublime and beautiful are built on prin 
ciples very different, and that their affections are 
as different : the great has terrour for its balis ; 
which, when it is modified, caufes that emotion 
in the mind, which I have called aftonifhment ; 
the beautiful is founded on mere pofitive pleafure, 
and excites in the foul that feeling, which is called 
love. Their caufes have made the fubject of this 
fourth part. 

THE END OF THE FOURTH PART. 
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PART V. 

SECTION I. 

OF WORDS. 

NATURAL objects affect us, by the laws of 
that connexion which Providence has efta- 
blifhed between certain motions and configura 
tions of bodies, and certain confequent feelings in 
our mind. Painting affects in the fame manner, 
but with the fuperadded pleafure of imitation. 
Architecture affects by the laws of nature, and the 
law of reafon ; from which latter refult the rules 
of proportion, which make a work to be praifed 
or cenfured, in the whole or in fome part, when 
the end for which it was defigned is or is not pro 
perly 
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perly anfwered. But as to words ; they feem to 
me to affect us in a manner very different from that 
in which we are affected by natural objects, or by 
painting or architecture; yet words have as confi- 
derable a mare in exciting ideas of beauty and of 
the fublime as any of thofe, and fometimes a much 
greater than any of them; therefore an inquiry 
into the manner by which they excite fuch emo 
tions is far from being unneceflary in a difcourfe 
of this kind. 

SECT. II. 

THE COMMON EFFECT OF POETRY, NOT BY RAIS 
ING IDEAS OF THINGS. 

THE common notion of the power of poetry 
and eloquence, as well as that of words in ordi 
nary converfation, is, that they affect the mind 
by raifing in it ideas of thofe things for which cuf- 
tom has appointed them to ftand. To examine the 
truth of this notion, it may be requilite to obferve 
that words may be divided into three forts. The 
firft are fuch as reprefent many fimple ideas united 
by nature to form fome one determinate compofi- 
tion, as man, horfe, tree, caftle, &c. Thefe I 
call aggregate words. The fecond, are they that 
ftand for one fimple idea of fuch compofitions, 
and no more ; as red, blue, round, fquare, and 
the like. Thefe I call fimple abftraft words. The 

third, 
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third, are thofe, which are formed by an union, 
an arbitrary union of both the others, and of the 
various relations between them in greater or lefler 
degrees of complexity ; as virtue, honour, perfua- 
fion, magiftrate, and the like. Thefe I call com 
pound ab/traft words. Words, I am fenlible, are 
capable of being clafled into more curious diftinc- 
tions; but thefe feem to be natural, and enougli 
for our purpofe; and they are difpofed in that 
order in which they are commonly taught, and in 
which the mind gets the ideas they are fubftituted 
for. I {hall begin with the third fort of words ; 
compound abftracls, fuch as virtue, honour, per- 
fuafion, docility. Of thefe I am convinced, that 
whatever power they may have on the paflions, 
they do not derive it from any reprefentation 
raifed in the mind of the things for which they 
(land. As compolitions, they are not real eflences, 
and hardly caufe, I think, any real ideas. Nobody, 
I believe, immediately on hearing the founds, vir 
tue, liberty, or honour, conceives any precife no 
tions of the particular modes of action and think 
ing, together with the mixt and fimple ideas, and 
the fcvcral relations of them for which thefe words 
are fubftituted; neither has he any general idea, 
compounded of them; for if he had, then fome 
of thofe particular ones, though indiftincl: perhaps, 
and confufed, might come foon to be perceived. 
But this, I take it, is hardly ever the cafe. For, 

put 
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put yourielf upon analysing one of thefe words, 
and you muft reduce it from one fet of general 
words to another, and then into the fimple ab- 
ftracts and aggregates, in a much longer feries 
than may be at firfl imagined, before any real 
idea emerges to light, before you come to difcover 
any thing like the firft principles of fuch compo- 
litions ; and when you have made fuch a difcovery 
of the original ideas, the effect of the compofition 
is utterly loft. A train of thinking of this fort, is 
much too long to be purfued in the ordinary ways 
of converfatiori, nor is it at all neceffary that it 
mould. Such words are in reality but mere founds; 
but they are founds which being ufed on particular 
occafions, wherein we receive fome good, or fuffer 
fome evil; or fee others affecied with good or 
evil; or which we hear applied to other interefting 
things or events ; and being applied in fuch a va 
riety of cafes, that we know readily by habit to 
what things they belong, they produce in the mind, 
whenever they are afterwards mentioned, effects 
fimilar to thofe of their occafions. The founds 
being often ufed without reference to any particu 
lar occafion, and carrying ftill their firft impref- 
fions, they at laft utterly lofe their connexion with 
the particular occafions that gave rife to them ; 
yet the found, without any annexed notion, con 
tinues to operate as before. 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

GENERAL WORDS BEFORE IDEAS. 

Mr. LOCKE has fomewhere obferved, with his 
ufual fagacity, that moft general words, thofe be 
longing to virtue and vice, good and evil, efpe- 
cially, are taught before the particular modes of 
action to which they belong are prefented to the 
mind ; and with them, the love of the one, and 
the abhorrence of the other; for the minds of 
children are fo ductile, that a nurfe, or any perfon 
about a child, by feeming pleafed or difpleafed 
with any thing, or even any word, may give the 
difpofition of the child a fimilar turn. When after 
wards, the feveral occurrences in life come to 
be applied to thefe words, and that which is plea- 
fant often appears under the name of evil; and 
what is difagreeable to nature is called good and 
virtuous; a ftrange confulion of ideas and affec 
tions arifes inthe minds of many ; and an appear 
ance of no fmall contradiction between their no 
tions and their actions. There are many who love 
virtue and who deteit vice, and this not from hy- 
pocrify or affectation, who notwithstanding very 
frequently act ill, and wickedly in particulars with 
out the leaft remorfe ; becaufe thefe particular oc- 
cafions never came into view, when the paflions 
on the fide of virtue were fo warmly affected by 
VOL. I. X certain 
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certain words heated originally by the breath of 
others ; and for this reafon, it is hard to repeat 
certain fets of words, though owned by themfelves 
unoperative, without being in fome degree affected, 
efpecially if a warm and affecting tone of voice ac 
companies them, as fuppofe, 

Wife, valiant, generous, good, and great. 

Thefe words, by having no application, ought to 
be unoperative; but when words commonly facred 
to great occalions are ufed, we are affected by them 
even without the occafions. When words which 
have been generally fo applied are put together 
without any rational view, or in fuch a manner 
that they do not rightly agree with each other, 
the ftyle is called bombaft. And it requires in fe- 
veral cafes much good fenfe and experience to be 
guarded againft the force of fuch language ; for 
when propriety is neglected, a greater number of 
thefe affecting words may be taken into the fer- 
vice, and a greater variety may be indulged in 
combining them. 

SECT. IV. 

THE EFFECT OF WORDS. 

IF words have all their poffible extent of power,* 
three effects arife in the mind of the hearer. The 

firft 
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firft is, the found; the fecond, the picture, or re- 
prefentation of the thing fignified by the found ; 
the third is, the qffeftion of the foul produced by 
one or by both of the foregoing. Compounded ab- 
ftratt words, of which we have been fpeaking, 
honour, juftice, liberty, and the like) produce 
the firft and the laft of thefe effects, but not the 
fecond. Simple abftracls^ are ufed to fignify fome 
one fimple idea without much adverting to others 
which may chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like ; thefe are capable of affecting 
all three of the purpofes of words ; as the aggregate 
words, man, caftle, horfe, &c. are in a yet higher 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the moft ge 
neral effect even of thefe words, does not arife 
from their forming pictures of the feveral things 
they would reprefent in the imagination ; becaufe, 
on a very diligent examination of my own mind, 
and getting others to coniider theirs, I do not find 
that once in twenty times any fuch picture is 
formed, and when it is, there is moft commonly 
a particular effort of the imagination for that pur- 
pofe. But the aggregate words operate, as I faid 
of the compound-abftracts, not by prefenting any 
image to the mind, but by having from ufe the 
fame effect on being mentioned, that their original 
has when it is feen. Suppofc we were to read a 
pafTage to this effect : " The river Danube rifcs in 
amoift and mountainous foil in the heart of Ger- 

X 2 many, 
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many, where winding to and fro, it waters fcr\ 
ral principalities, until, turning into Auftria, and 
laving the walls of Vienna, it pafies into Hungary j 
there with a vaft flood, augmented by the Saave 
and the Drave, it quits Chriftendom, and rolling 
through the barbarous countries which border on 
Tartary, it enters by tfiany mouths in the Black 
fea." In this defcription many things are men 
tioned, as mountains, rivers, cities, the fea, &c. 
But let any body examine himfelf, and fee whether 
he has had impreffed on his imagination any pic 
tures of a river, mountain, watery foil, Germany, 
&c. Indeed it is impoflible, in the rapidity and 
quick fucceffion of words in converfation, to have 
ideas both of the found of the word, and of the 
thing reprefented; befides, fome words, expref- 
fing real effences, are fo mixed with others of a 
general and nominal import, that it is impracti 
cable to jump from fenfe to thought, from parti 
culars to generals, from things to words, in fuch 
a manner as to answer the purpofes of lifej nor is 
it necefiary that we mould. 

SECT. V. 

EXAMPLES THAT WORDS MAY AFFECT WITHOUT 
RAISING IMAGES. 

I FIND it very hard to perfuade feveral that their 

paflions are affecled by words from whence they 

"have 
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have no ideas; and yet harder to convince them, 
that in the ordinary courfe of converfation we are 
fufficiently underftood without raifmg any images 
of the things concerning which we fpeak. It feems 
to be an odd fubjecl of difpute with any man, whe 
ther he has ideas in his mind or not. Of this, at 
firft view, every man in his own forum, ought to 
judge without appeal. But, ftrange as it may 
appear, we are often at a lofs to know what ideas 
we have of things, or whether we have any ideas 
at all upon fome fubjects. It even requires a good 
deal of attention to be thoroughly fatisfied on this 
head. Since I wrote thefe papers, I found two 
very ftriking inftances of the poffibility there is, 
that a man may hear words without having any 
idea of the things which they reprefent, and yet 
afterwards be capable of returning them to others, 
combined in a new way, and with great propriety, 
energy, and inftruction. The firft inftance is that 
of Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind from his birth. Few 
men bleffed with the moft perfect fight can defcribe 
vifual objects with more fpirit and juftnefs than 
this blind man; which cannot poflibly be attri 
buted to his having a clearer conception of the 
things he defcribes than is common to other per- 
fons. Mr. Spence, in an elegant preface which he 
has written to the works of this poet, reafons very 
ingenioufly, and, I imagine, for the moft part, 
yery rightly, upon the caufe of this extraordinary 

X 3 pheno- 
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phenomenon ; but I cannot altogether agree 
him, that fome improprieties in language and 
thought, which occur in thefe poems, have arifen 
from the blind poet s imperfect conception of vifual 
objects, fince fuch improprieties, and much greater, 
may be found in writers even of an higher clafs 
than Mr. Blacklock, and who notwithftanding 
poffeffed the faculty of feeing in its full perfection. 
Here is a poet doubtlefs as much affected by his 
own defcriptions, as -any that reads them can be; 
and yet he is affected with this ftrong enthufiafm 
by things of which he neither has, nor can pofiibly 
have any idea further than that of a bare found : 
and why may not thofe who read his works be af 
fected in the fame manner that he was; with as 
little of any real ideas of the things defcribed? 
The fecond inftance is of Mr. Saunderfon, profeffor 
of mathematicks in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
This learned man had acquired great knowledge 
in natural philofophy, in aftronomy, and whatever 
fciences depend upon mathematical {kill. What 
was the moil extraordinary and the moft to my 
purpofe, he gave excellent lectures upon light and 
colours ; and this man taught others the theory 
of thofe ideas which they had, and which he him- 
felf undoubtedly had not. But it is probable that 
the words red, blue, green, anfwered to him as 
well as the ideas of the colours themfelves ; for the 
ideas of greater or lefler degrees of refrangibility 

being. 
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being applied to thefe words, and the blind man 
being inflrucled in what other refpects they were 
found to agree or to difagree, it was as easy for 
him to reafon upon the words, as if he had been 
fully mafter of the ideas. Indeed it muft be owned 
he could make no new difcoveries in the way of 
experiment. He did nothing but what we do 
every day in common difcourfe. When I wrote 
this laft fentence, and ufed the words every day 
and common difcourfe, I had no images in my mind 
of any fucceflion of time ; nor of men in conference 
with each other; nor do I imagine that the reader 
will have any fuch ideas on reading it. Neither 
when I fpoke of red, or blue and green, as well 
as refrangibility, had I thefe feveral colours, or the 
rays of light palling into a different medium, and 
there diverted from their courfe, painted before 
me in the way of images. I know very well that 
the mind pofleffes a faculty of railing fuch images 
at pleafure ; but then an act of the will is necef- 
iary to this ; and in ordinary converfation or read 
ing it is very rarely that any image at all is ex 
cited in the mind. If I fay " I mall go to Italy next 
fummer," I am well underftood. Yet I believe 
nobody has by this painted in his imagination the 
exact figure of the fpeaker palling by land or by 
water, or both; fometimes on horfeback, fome- 
times in a carriage; with all the particulars of the 
Journey. Still lefs has he any idea of Italy, the 

X 4 country 
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country to which I propofed to go; or of the 
greennefs of the fields, the ripening of the fruits, 
and the warmth of the air, with the change to this 
from a different feafon, which are the ideas for 
which the woxdjummtris fubftituted; but lead of 
all has he any image from the word next\ for this 
word ftands for the idea of many fummers, with 
the exclufion of all but one : and furely the man 
who fays next funnier^ has no images of fuch a 
fucceffion, and fuch an exclufion. In fhort, it is 
not only of thofe ideas which are commonly called 
abftract, and of which no image at all can be 
formed, but even of particular real beings, that 
we converfe without having any idea of them ex 
cited in the imagination ; as will certainly appear 
on a diligent examination of our own minds. In 
deed, fo little does poetry depend for its effect on 
the power of raifing fenfible images, that I am con 
vinced it would lofe a very confiderable part of its 
energy if this were the neceffary refult of all de- 
fcription. Becaufe that union of affecting words, 
which is the moft powerful of all poetical inftru- 
ments, would frequently lofe its force along with 
its propriety and confiftency, if the fenfible images 
were always excited. There is not perhaps in the 
whole Eneid a more grand and laboured paffage 
than the defcription of Vulcan s cavern in Etna, 
and the. works that are there carried on. Virgil 
dwells particularly on the formation of the thun 
der. 
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der, which he defcribes unfinished under the ham 
mers of the Cyclops. But what are the principles 
of this extraordinary compofition ? 

Tres imbris tortl radios , tres nubis aquofe 
Addideranty rutlli tres ignis et alitls aujlri; 
Fulgores nunc terrificos^fonitumque^ metumque 
Mifcebant operi^jlammifque fequacibus Iras. 

This feems to me admirably fublime ; yet if we 
attend coolly to the kind of fenfible images which 
a combination of ideas of this fort muft form, the 
chimeras of madmen cannot appear more wild and 
abfurd than fuch a picture. " Three rays oftwifted 
" Jhowers^ three of watery clouds^ three of fire ^ and 
" three of the winged fouth wind ; then mixed they 
^ in the work terrifick lightnings ^ and found and fear , 
" and anger , with purfuing flames" This ftrange 
compofition is formed into a grofs body ; it is ham 
mered by the Cyclops, it is in part polifhed, and 
partly continues rough. The truth is, if poetry 
gives us a noble affcmblage of words correfpond- 
ing to many noble ideas, which are connected by 
circumftances of time or place, or related to each 
other as caufe and effect, or affociated in any na 
tural way, they may be moulded together in any 
form, and perfectly anfwer their end. The pichi- 
refque connexion is not demanded; becaufe no 
real picture is formed ; nor is the effect of the de- 

fcription 
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fcription at all the lefs upon this account. What 
is faid of Helen by Priam and the old men of his 
council, is generally thought to give us the highefk 
poflible idea of that fatal beauty. 



Ou 

To 

Au/w? &lt;T aOawaltxrt Sws tu; wsra 



They cry d, no wonder fuch celeftial charms 
For nine long years have fet the world in arms ; 
What winning graces ! what majejlick mien / 
She moves a goddefs, and/he looks a queen. 

POPE. 

Here is not one word faid of the particulars of her 
beauty ; nothing which can in the leaft help us to 
any precife idea of her perfon; but yet we are 
much more touched by this manner of mentioning 
her than by thofe long and laboured defcriptions 
of Helen, whether handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, which are to be met with in 
fome authors. I am fure it affects me much more 
than the minute defcription which Spenfer has 
given of Belphebe ; though I own that there are 
parts in that defcription, as there are in all the 
defcriptions of that excellent writer, extremely 
fine and poetical. The terrible picture which Lu 
cretius has drawn of religion, in order to difplay 

the 
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the magnanimity of his philofophical hero in op- 
pofing her, is thought to be defigned with great 
boldnefs and fpirit : 

Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret, 
In terris, oppreffa gravifub re/igione, 
Qua caput e c&li regionibus oftendebat 
Horribili fuper afpeflu mortalibus injlans ; 
Primus Grains homo mor tales t oiler e contra 
Eft oculos aufus. 

What idea do you derive from fo excellent a pic 
ture? none at all, moft certainly; neither has the 
poet faid a fingle word which might in the leaft 
ferve to mark a fingle limb or feature of the phan 
tom, which he intended to reprefent in all the hor- 
rours imagination can conceive. In reality poetry 
and rhetorick do not fucceed in exact defcription 
fo well as painting does ; their bufmefs is, to affect 
rather by fympathy than imitation ; to difplay ra 
ther the effect of things on the mind of the fpeaker, 
or of others, than to prefent a clear idea of the 
things themfelves. This is their moft extenfive 
province, and that in which they fucceed the 
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SECT. VI. 

POETRY NOT STRICTLY AN IMITATIVE ART. 

HENGE we may obferve that poetry, taken in 
its moft general fenfe, cannot with ftrict propriety 
be called an art of imitation. It is indeed an imi 
tation fo far as it defcribes the manners and paf- 
iions of men which their words can exprefs; 
where animi motus effert interprete lingua. There 
it is ftrictly imitation; and all merely dramatick 
poetry is of this fort. But defcrlpti-ve poetry ope 
rates chiefly by fubjlitution\ by means of founds, 
which by cuftom have the effect of realities. No 
thing is an imitation further than as it refembles 
fome other thing; and words undoubtedly have no 
fort of refemblance to the ideas for which they 
ftand. 

SECT. VII. 

HOW WORDS INFLUENCE THE PASSIONS. 

NOW, as words affect, not by any original 
power, but by reprefentation, it might be fup- 
pofed, that their influence over the paflions mould 
be but light ; yet it is quite otherwife ; for we 
find by experience that eloquence and poetry are 
as capable, nay indeed much more capable, of 
making deep and lively impreflions than any other 

arts, 
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arts, and even than nature itfelf in very many 
cafes. And this arifes chiefly from thefe three 
caufes. Firft, that we take an extraordinary part 
in the paffions of others, and that we are eafily 
affected and brought into fympathy by any tokens 
which are (hewn of them ; and there are no tokens 
which can exprefs all the circumftances of moft 
paffions fo fully ~ as words ; fo that if a perfon 
fpeaks upon any fubject, he can not only convey 
the fubject to you, but likewife the manner in 
which he is himfelf affected by it. Certain it is, 
that the influence of moft things on our paffions 
is not fo much from the things themfelves, as from 
our opinions concerning them ; and thefe again 
depend very much on the opinions of other men, 
conveyable for the moft part by words only. Se 
condly, there are many things of a very affecting 
nature, which can feldom occur in the reality, 
but the words which reprefent them often do; 
and thus they have an opportunity of making a 
deep impreffion and taking root in the mind, 
whilft the idea of the reality was tranfient ; and to 
fome perhaps never really occurred in any fhape, 
to whom it is notwithftanding very affecting, as 
war, death, famine, &c. Befides many ideas have 
never been at all prefented to the fenfes of any 
men but by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, 
and hell, all of which have however a great in 
fluence over the paffions. Thirdly, by words we 

have 
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have it in our power to make fuch combinations as 
we cannot poflibly do otherwife. By this power 
of combining we are able, by the addition of well- 
chofen circumftances, to give a new life and force 
to the fimple object. In painting we may repre- 
fent any fine figure we pleafe ; but we never can 
give it thofe enlivening touches which it may re 
ceive from words. To reprefent an angel in a pic 
ture, you can only draw a beautiful young man 
winged : but what painting can furnifh any thing 
fo grand as the addition of one word, " the angel 
" of the Lord?" It is true, I have here no clear 
idea ; but thefe words affect the mind more than 
the fenfible image did; which is all I contend fon 
A picture of Priam dragged to the altar s foot^ 
and there murdered, if it were well executed^ 
would undoubtedly be very moving; but there 
are very aggravating circumftances, which it could 
never reprefent : 

Sanguine fcedantem quos ipfe facraverat ignesi 

As a further inftance, let us confider thofe lines of 
Milton, where he defcribes the travels of the fallen 
angels through their difmal habitation: 

O er many a dark and dreary vale 

They pafs V, and many a region dolorous , 
O er many a frozen, many afery Alp j 

Rods, 
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Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and/hades 

of death, 
A univerfe of death. 

Here is difplayed the force of union in 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, andjhades; 

which yet would lofe the greateft part of the ef 
fect, if they were not the 

Rocks* caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and Jhades 
of Death. 

This idea or this affection caufed by a word, which 
nothing but a word could annex to the others, 
raifes a very great degree of the fublime; and this 
fublime is raifed yet higher by what follows, a 
" univerfe of Death." Here are again two ideas 
not prefentable but by language; and an union 
of them great and amazing beyond conception ; 
if they may properly be called ideas which prefent 
no diftinct image to the mind: but ftill it will be 
difficult to conceive how words can move the paf- 
fions which belong to real objects, without repre- 
fenting thefe objects clearly. This is difficult to 
us, becaufe we do not fufficiently diftinguifh, in 
our obfervations upon language, between a clear 
expreffion, and a ftrong expreffion. Thefe are 

frequently 
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frequently confounded with each other, though 
they are in reality extremely different. The for 
mer regards the underftanding ; the latter belongs 
to the pailions. The one defcribes a thing as it is; 
the latter defcribes it as it is felt. Now, as there 
is a moving tone of voice, an impaffioned coun 
tenance, an agitated gefture, which affect inde 
pendently of the things about which they are ex 
erted, fo there are words, and certain difpofitions 
of words, which being peculiarly devoted to paf- 
fionate fubjects, and always ufed by thofe who are 
under the influence of any paffion, touch and 
move us more than thofe which far more clearly 
and diftinctly exprefs the fubject matter. We 
yield to fympathy what we refufe to defcription. 
The truth is, all verbal defcription, merely as naked 
defcription, though never fo exact, conveys so 
poor and infufHcient an idea of the thing defcribed, 
that it could fcarcely have the fmalleft effect, if the 
fpeaker did not call in to his aid thofe modes of 
fpeech that mark a ftrong and lively feeling in 
himfelf. Then, by the contagion of our paffions, 
we catch a fire already kindled in another, which 
probably might never have been ftruck out by 
the object defcribed. Words, by ftrongly convey 
ing the paffions, by thofe means which we have 
already mentioned, fully compenfate for their 
weaknefs in other refpccts. It may be obferved, 
that very polifhed languages, and fuch as are 

praifed 
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praifedfor their fuperiour clearnefs and perfpicuity, 
are generally deficient in ftrength. The French 
language has that perfection and that defect. 
Whereas the oriental tongues, and in general the 
languages of moft unpoliihed people, have a great 
force and energy ofexpreflion; and this is but na 
tural. Uncultivated people are but ordinary ol&gt; 
fervers of things, and not critical in diftinguilhing 
them ; but, for that reafon, they admire more, 
and are more affected with what they fee, and 
therefore exprefs themfelves in a warmer and 
more paflionate manner. If the affection be well 
conveyed, it will work its effect without any clear 
idea; often without any idea at all of the thing 
which has originally given rife to it. 

It might be expected from the fertility of the 
fubject, that I mould coniider poetry as it regards 
the fublime and beautiful, more at large; but it 
muft be obferved that in this light it has been often 
and well handled already. It was not my defign 
to enter into the criticifm of the fublime and beau 
tiful in any art, but to attempt to lay down fuch 
principles as may tend to afcertain, to diftinguifh, 
and to form a fort of ftandard for them ; which 
purpofes I thought might be belt effected by an 
inquiry into the properties of fuch things in na 
ture, as raife love and aftonifliment in us; and by 
fhewing in what manner they operated to produce 
thele paffions. Words were only fo far to be con- 
VOL. I. Y fidercd, 
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fidered, as to mew upon what principle they were 
capable of being the reprefentatives of thefe natu 
ral things, and by what powers they were able to 
affect us often as ftrongly as the things they re- 
prefent, and fometimes much more ftrongly. 



THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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